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Abacus  help  for  blind  7)4 

Accident  to  blind  not  expensive  136 

Accordion  player  trr:vels  68 

Achievements  of  blind    32 

Actress  blind   85,  96 

Aid  to  the  blind  in  the  South  92 

Air  raid  detectors  blind  80,  112,   123 

Albrecht,  Mary  19 

Aldinger,  >.lfred    43 

Allman,  Robert   62,   117 

American  Federation  for  the  Blind 

iimerican  Foundation  "    "    •» 

Ames ,  J-elphine  "  41 

Anti-Peddler  Bill  58 

Appeal  for  double  assistrmce  41 

Appeals  28,  29,  35 

Arian,  Jon  38 

Art  vjOTk   for  blind   97 

Artificial  fever,  aid  to  blind  6 

-H.uburn,  Frank   25 

Audible  map  68 

Australian  blind  boy  quiz  leader  40 

"  helping  blind  as  a  hobby  82 
Automobile  repairer  blind  114 


137 
64 


3. 

Baldv.rin,   Elizabeth     84 

Baltimore  City  college   74 

Barbadoes  blind  get  talking  books  50 

Barker,  Mrs.  J.  (J.   45 

Baseball  for  blind   103 

^eck,  Thomas   12 

Bedridden  youth  honored  by  school  143 

Bedspread  made  by  blind  man  G2 

Beethoven  Moonlight  Sonata  34 

Beggars  55,   67,   113 

Bell  collecting,  hobby  62 

Benham,  Thomas  A.    156 

Berkshire  Benevolent  association  solicitor80 

Bernado,  Dr.  J.R.   42 

Bernberg,  Phyllis  156 

Bernstein,  Mrs.  Gottfried  3 

Best,  C^.  .  .   40 

i^etter  business  bureau  6 

Bill  guard.-d  blind  from  racketeers  43 

Blind  stories  f.or  blind  39 

Bindt,  Eenry  U,        1 

^lack,  Vernon  132 


Blacklock,  Thomas   57 

Blactojell,  Lucy  Stone  41 

Blascha, studios  24 

Blessing  of  braille  44 

Blind  Alibi  Movie   45 

Blind  brbics  air  raid  shelter  101 

Blind  babies,  N.  J.   8 

Blind  boy's  rmbition  43 

Blind  cook  2 

Blind  corner  114 

Blind  craft  exhibit,  V/orlds  Fair.   3 


essay  contest 
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'B .  cont 

Blind  doctor  125 
Blinr'  do  not  live  in  darkness  52 
Blind  essay  contest  42 
Blind  fiddler   14 
Blind  fish   30 
Blind  girl  hiker    69 

Blind  girl  competes  in  essay  contest  12 
Blind  guide   100 
Blind  hero  gets  trophy 
Blin  d  in  black  outs   140 

Blind  inventor  vjills   ,'pl50,000  to  Red  Gross   154 
Blind  man  ardent  opera  goer   34 
Blind  man  asks  to  drive  tank  145 
Blind  man  climbs  Mt.  VJashington  &Mt.  Keasarge71 
Blind  man  drives  car  100 

Blind  man  hitch  hikes  across  continent  51 
Blind  man  identifies  murder  suspect  34 
Blind  man  loaves  lawyer  estate  for  use  of  eyes32 
Blind  man  organizes  boys  play  75 
Blind  man  records  his  walks  76 
Blind  man  rescued  in  fire  17 
Blind  man  robbed  91,  99 
Blind  man  saves  girl  from  drowning  141 
Blind  man  saves  self  in  fall  149 
Blind  man  sees  N.Y,  by  ear  43 
Blind  man  walks  third  story  ledge  26 
Blind  man's  house   144 
Blind  man's  sense  of  touch  148 
Blind  miller  57 
Blind  minister  85 
Blindmusician  113 
Blind  musician's  fund  45 
Blind  overcome  handicap  33 
Blind  peddler  missing   35 
Blind  pianist  plays  1100  selections  148 
Blind  poet,  Buell   59 
Blind  population  61 
Blind  to  detect  planes  61 
Blind  travelers  96 
Blind  typist  wins  prize  23 
Blind  venders  72 
Blind  violinist  (Snov;)   37 
Blind  violinists  meet  old  comrades  41 
^lind  voteless  10 
•^lind  v-ratchman  137 
Blind  vreaver  6,  21 
Blind  woman's  dog  rescued  62 
Blind  vfoman  enioys  concert  10 
Blind  woman  flies   71 
Blind  woman  preacher  16 
Blind  woman  runs  household  alone  40 
Blind  worker  christens  PT  boat  154 
Blind  youth  '"ins  debate  62 
Blindness  due  to  lack  of  vitamin  A  151 
Blindness  test  by  neuroligist  140 
Blood  donors  blind  138  . 
Blum,  Hose  132 

Boarding  housekeeper  blind  85 
Bocian,  Michael  143 
Sonato,  Gaetano  22 
Booklet  for  blind  34,  93 
Boston  elevated  courtesy  96  over 


B.  cont. 

Braille  by  telephone  147 

Jt^raille   Institute   of  i\meriGa     1 

Braille  map     9 

Brsille  menus    4.5 

^raille  theatre  guild   1 

■'^raille  themometer    45 

Braille  vjritten  vath  toes   13 

Braille  v.rritten  right  to  left  155 

Brpin  sight  150 

Bretz,  i'irs.  Alice   40 

Briley,  Elmo  87 

Bristol  (Lnglnnd)  blind  professor  115 

Broom  making  statistics  53 

Buell,  Robert   59 

Burchfield,  Donald  143 

Bushnell,  Mary  Robinson  95 

Burger,  John  D.   157 


131 


92 


41 
131 

109 


G. 


Callahan,  Helen  Call  72 

Cambridge  Plan  E  in  braille 

Canaries:  one  blir d   23 

Capen,  Edward   103 

Capture  burglar  38 

Carpenter,  Norian    27 

Cartoon  critic  blind   72 

Cass,  Aubutn    84 

Census  'questions  in  brrtille 

Chamberlain,  Anson   100 

Cheek,  Dr.  Roma  S.    56 

Chevang  for  long  life   129 

Child  of  two  is  "seeing  eye 

Chile  school  helped  in  U.3« 

Chiropractic  treatment   38 

Christmas  adoption  of  blind 

Cincinnati  ass*n  for  the  blind  66 

Circus  thrills  blind  children  121 

City  councillors   113 

City  (i>iashville,   Tenn.)    not   liable 

for  injuries  to  blind  9 
Clock  given  blind  man    46 
Clunk,  Joseph  F.  11,  12 
Coins  and  the  blind  157 
College  official  honored  83 
College  students   66 
Color  tones  aid  sight  49 
Color  weaving  for  blind  54 
Comptroller  given  too  much  poxver  1 
Concert  warning  32,  33 
Cooks  blind  35,  38,  45,   124 
Cooper,  Delmar  24 
Cornea  grafting,  38,  39,  41,  82 
Councillors  fined  113 
Gousineau,  John  G.  46 
Cowe  in  Eng.  moo  in  E  flat. 
Crsik,  David  B.   40 
Criminals  may  help  blind   93 
Crocheting  108 
■"'rosby,  Fanny  57 


93 


113 


Cultured  talking  helps  blind  24 


Darling,  Iwichael  117 

Dartmouth  student  blind   135 

Darts  blind  boy   47 

Daughters  of  Confederacy  March,  ^rritten  by 

blind  man   130 
Davidson,  Helen  ^%rie    6 
Deane,  Charles  R.   128 
Delilah-Judith  86 
Dependent  blind    154 
Derby,  Walter  77 
Deremer,  Dorothy    42 
Deserving  of  a  medal    157 
Dial  system  taught  by  blind  man  77 
Diamond  ring  and  owner  found   121 
Diderot     63 
Diver  blind    125 
Disappointed  blind  man  11 
Dix,  Eugene    99 

Doll  helps  blind  in  England   157 
Don  Q^uixote  in  braille  weighs  40  lbs.   91 
Drive  car,  blind  75 

Driver  leaves  bus  to  help  blind  man   148 
Drug  addicts  blind    99 
Duncan,  Eleanor    87 
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Ears  of  blind  used  in  Italy 
Editor  blind     17 
Eighinger,  Percy    11 
Eight  hours  to  v/rite  girl 
Electric  cooking   54,   117 
Ssposito,  Mrs.  Antonio    43 
Essay  contest  winner     48 
Evander  Childs  high  school 
Eye  rating     97 
Eye  tumor    74 
Eyes  offered  marine  hero 
Eyes  that  live  on     47 


94 


150 


144 


153 


82 


F. 


Feke  doctor  robs  blind  97 
Fake  schemes  to  aid  blind  37, 
Ff^rley,  Cl-eorge  L.   76, 
Fay,  Oarl    96 
Fencers ,  blind   117 
Fever  therapy  for  blindnes 
Film  vTork:  for  blind   25 
Fine  arts  shov;   115 
Finnish  Red  Gross   109 
Fire  engine  tragedy    44 
Fire  catchers  blind    116 
First  aid  course  for  blind 
First  financial  aid  to  blind 
FisheiTrians  Bill  voted    59 
Firczinsky,  j:ieuben   17 
Follansbee,  Charles   129 
Fradulent  blind  aid   84 
Fr-  nee  provides  radio  fund 
Free  transport  to  blind   139 
Friend,  Richard    67 
Fund  for  blind  jnusicians   45 
Fund  raised  for  blind  boss. 


41 


149 


129 


59 
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CJellagher,  7/illif-;ra       46 

Garden  for  blind     16,      55 

General  electric  appliance   co.        2 

G<2rniany  sends  us   teaching  aids        17 

Gibson,   Ethel       44 

Girl  goes  blind  fir^t  day  of   job       42 

Glf^ss   flovjers  29 

Glass,    George  C.        130 

Glioina  baby       103 

Glover,  Calvin   66 

Groodwin,  Rev.   Edv/.  R.      88 

Gramphone  records  v/anted     28,    29 

Gregory/,    Laura       57 

Griff is,    Gretta       2 

Grimes ,     Bob     47 

Groton  pstrolmen  benevolent  ass'n  102 

Guggenheim  Fellows  63 

Gunther,  Albert  E.  13,  14 

Gymnast  star  blind  42 


H. 


Handicapped  club   50 

Handicraft  blind  exempt  145 

Hartley,  David   35 

Hawaii  Baptist  church   88 

Haynes ,  Roy   62 

Healy,  James   35 

Hearing  ear  dogs   127 

Hendrickson,  Peter  14 

High  jumper  blind  56 

High  school  diploma  in .15  raonths ,  blind.  14 

Hillman,  Lillian  85 

Hit  and  run  d ' iver  74 

Hitch  hiking  trip   45 

Hitler  doomed  by  blind  girl  lil 

Holmes,  John  M,   153 

Horse  trainer  blind  89 

House  built  by  blind  man  83 

How  blind  get  about   57 

How  the  blind  see  1,  129 

Huber,  Fr-i.ncois  57 

Humor  for  blind  readers   135 

Hunter  College  29 

Huntington,  Pa.  "Inner  Light"  41 

Huxley,  Aldus   155 


I. 


Ideal  athlete  blind  62 
Inner  light  circle  41 
Inventor  blind,  asks  to  serve 
Irvine,  B.F.   17 
Italian  blind  lonely  22 


137 


J. 


Jail  sentence  for  blind  man  156 
Jobs  found  for  blind   11,  27,   78 
Jordan,  Mrs.  L.  R.  P.   126 


K. 


35 


Kate  omith  broadcast 
Katz,  /vTthur   43 
Ksuffman,  Llrs .  Oliver 
Keifer,  Adolf   44 
Kelley,  Bill   56 
Kelmurry,  Bernard  M. 
Knitting  for  Red  Gross,  blind 
Knox,  Pierce   133 
Kodransky,  Jerjiie   73 
Koeppen,  V/.L.   9 


101 


134 


127 


36 


L. 


Learning  to  eat   138 

Leather  plant  built  uv   by  blind  20 

Legion  contest  winner   87 

Lessons  for  blind  51 

Leveresq^ue,  Joseph   18 

License  blind  sellers 

Liedtke,  Olga  M.   16 

Little,  ChJirles  VJ.   154 

Locus  on,  i-ignes   52 

London:  park  for  blind 

Looting  the  blind  fund  39 

Lotteries  to  sid  blind   93 

LoFery,  Fred  139 

Lutheran  radio  hour   106 

'  lie . 


65 


McCarthy,    /Jilliam  156 
McDougal,   Paul     141 
McFayden ,    James     87 
Maclnnes ,    C;h'-:rles        116 
McKay,  Arthur     95 
Mackenzie,   3ir  31uthia   109,    110, 
Mcpherson,   Gl.-:rence     60 
McPherson,  VJilliara       57 


M. 


119 


76 


I.Iagieri  ,  Angelo       8 

Ivlail  carrier  blind     105 

Mail  for  the  blind  32 

Lfen,  blind  knitter,  v;ins  prize       129 

^iarshall,   Brpdie        9 

j^iarshall  high  school,   Chicago,    111.      8 

Map,   braille  T'lisconsin       9 

Hap  changes      80 

Massachusetts   4  H  led  by  blind  man 

Massicotte,   Belle  R.      10 

^•^elchoir,    Lauritz       42 

Memorial  for  blind  student  40 

Menus  in  braille   45 

iiietal  salvage   145 

Mexican  blind  man  56 

Mihos,  Peter  91 

Monohan,  Robert  1,  7,  35 

Moonlight  3onata ,  Beethoven.   84 

Morgan,  Hayden  4 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Esther  A   83 

Moore,  /Winifred   131 

Mori,  V/ells  124 

Movies  for  blind  50 

IviUf fling  traffic  bells   133 

Murderer  gives  eyes  to'^blind  53 

Music  appreciation  by  blind  144 

Music  scholarship  won  95 

Musicians  28,  32,  33 


P. 


Puffer,  Melissa  K.  62 


Puppy  for  blind  boy  42 
Putnam's  bicycle  rider  102 


N, 


National  bureau  for  blind  artists  28,  52 

National  industries  for  the  blind  137     C^^ 

National  Institute  for  the  blind  (London)  llfj^ 

Nazi  airplane  blind  workers  measure  by  ear  109 

Needy  blind  ask  ^50.  e   month  154 

Nemar,  Prof.  J.  F.   75 

Neville,  Linda  8 

N.Y.V.'orld  Fair  notices  66 

New  Zealand  109-10 

Nevj'idealer  catches   thief  14 

New  paper  for  braille  books  99 

Nex^/spaper  reporter  (Kate  Smith)   12 

Nevrton,  Bill  &  Ike   20 

Ninety-seventh  birthday,  Mrs.  Puffer,  62 
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Northup ,  Gladys 


85 


0. 


31 


85 


Occupations  for  blind 

C»Connell,   Helen     29 

O'Connor,    Jerry  14 

Offer  of  human  eye 

Opera  goes  blind  34 

'-'rchestra  of  blind  musicians  26 

Organ  tuner  blind  137 

O'Rourke,  Charles  75 

Oswald,   '/Villiam       154 

OxAfes   sight   to   cat       45 


P. 


Padget,  Russ  89 

Painting  at  speed  118 

Pslmer,  Hovrell  10 

i'arents  of  blind  no  right  to  ask  aid  42 

Park  for  blind  in  London  65 


68 


i^arsons ,   Bert  &  ^^-lene 

Pease,    Christmas     32 

Peddlers  banned     58 

Feet,  '■^Ts,  Frank       62 

Pencils  for  blind   27 

Pension  fules  tested  73 

Phone  directory  in  braille  92 

Photographer  blind  133 

Physics  teacher  blind   156 

Picture  explanation  at  movie  causes  fight 

Pie  eating  contest  152 

Pike,  Neal  89 

Pine,  Joe  C.   135 

Pipe  maker  brought  pleasure  to  blind  157 

Pla^rthings  kept  off  of  sidewald  48 

Poet,  blind,  has  letter  from  Churchill 

Post  office  charity  work  50 

Postal  card  musician  blind  142 

Postal  rates  for  blind  137 

Priorities  given  institutions  for  blind 

Prize  for  essay  142 

Proesch,  Dorothy  1 

Property  ovmers  do  not  get  pension  39 

Psycopathic  case  93 

Puckett,  -^arvey  J.   142 


145 


132 


135 


Q. 


:Uery  as   to  number  of  blind  66 
,uinby,   Dr.   I^eal        90 
H,uilts  made  by  blind     66 
uinto,  Dolores      73 


R. 


RAF  pilot  finds 
Racket  on  blind 
Radio  £Lmateurs 
Radio  broadcast 


eye  specialist  dead 
54-55 
60 

1 


130 


Radio  fund,  Fr- nee  59 

Radio  script  idea  wins  120 

Radio  wanted  for  blind  citizen 

Randall,  Roger  136 

Ransom,  James  Melvin  103 

Readers  Digest   88 

Reading  for  blind  31 

Reaves,  Zlraer   57 

Records  for  grama phone  88-9 

Recreation  center  affords  pleasure 

Red  8ross  disaster  test  120 

Red  Cross  guide  blind  126 

Red  >^ross  helped  by  blind  123 

Reg  ined  sight,  lost  again  99 

Reporter,  Ketherine  Smith  12 

Reynolds,  Frank   34 

Rhesuirie,    3-eraldine      118 

Richards,  Ray,    125 

Ri chart,    John  7/.        7 

Ripley,  believe  it  or  not  83 

Ri-nley,  Robert   67 


92 


19 


Robbing  blind  by 
Roberts ,  Joseph 
Roberts ,  LaVerne 
Robs  blind  man 
Roerich  museum 
Romero,  Santiago 
Rowe,  C&.rol  Lynn 


fake 
94 
43 


doctor  97 


38 


156 
11 

S. 


Safety  control  won  121 

St.  Dunstan's   109-110 

Sandh  Hook  pilot  153 

Saved  in  blaze   43 

'^^aves  two  in  tank   38 

Sauerland ,  Paul  120 

Scanlon,  Bob  42 

Scented  flovrers  planted  for  blind  68 

Schaffer,    G.   0.   '    41 

Scherer,     7/illioiii       135 

Science  teaching   107 

Sculptor  blind  4 

"See"  by  color  ton:s   49 

Seeing  by  sound  146 

Seeing  fingers  26 

Seeing  machine  58 

Senecal,  Fred   74 

S e  que  i  ra ,  Jame s   49 

Sheriff,  blind  137 

Ship  model  builder  blind  67 


3/  cent. 

Shoes  for  blind  152 

Shoesmith,  Mark   4 

3idevra.lk  hazards   146 

"Sight"  47 

Sight  conservation   93 

Sight  schools  for  blind  children  17 

Sightless  skipper  47 

Silent  traffic  signals  protested  27-8 

Simmons,  Donald   42 

Sing,  Edgar  143 

Siros,  Mr,  &  Mrs.  Pierre   5-6 

Six  offer  eyes  to  blind  82 

Slencynaski,  Ruth  3 

Smell  sense  guides  blind  23 

"Smells"  as  guides  for  blind  55 

Smith,  Katherine   12 

Snow ,  Cha r le  sH .   37 

Social  security  gift   35 

Social  V7elfare  conference   152 

Soldier  and  blind  man  141 

"^eliciting  for  blind  98 

South  Seas  blind  missionary  dies  84 

Southern  ballad  singer  33 

Spelling  champion  8 

Stager,  Walter  34 

Stainton,  ^^^^rtha  48 

Stand  operators  fooled  by  money  bills  105 

Standclift,  H.  H.   38 

Stark,  Mrs.  Ssther  71 

State  courses  free  to  blind  38 

Steals  blind  man's  Thanksgiving  dinner  28 

Stolen  property  identified  147 

Story  contest  79 

Surette,  Adele,  118.  See  also  P. I. scrap  book 

Sutton,  John  144 

Swimming  lessons  for  blind  69-70 


Swiss  call  blind  to  colors 
Syphilis:  cost  to  blincJnes; 


85 
55 


T. 


135 


Talking  book  needles  to  England 

Tandem  cycling   94 

Tech  students  design  home  for  blind  man  107 

Templars  seek  eyes  for  blind  76 

Ten  Broek,  Jacobus   116 

Termites  blind  87 

Terrible  strength  100 

Thief  caught  by  blind  man  43 

Thirkell,  Susan   35 

Thirty-nine  thousand  ^-lile  cruise  44 

Thirty-one  jobs  in  thirty-three  weeks  77 

Toft,  Dr.  Edmund  125 

Traffic  signal  bell  El,   28 

Trogdon,  J.  S.   14,  15 

Two  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  idea 

to  help  the  blind  27 
Tutoring  fees  turned  back   67 
Twins  blind  in  D.G.  draft   105 
Two  blind  to  receive  eyes  53 
Tynan,  Margaret  154 
Typewriter  for  blind   93 


U. 


"Uncle  Oeorge"   76 

Uncle  of  blinded  boy  worker  fined 

U.S. blind  population  61 

Union  vrorkers  build  home   25 

Unususl  case  of  blindness  6 


152 


V. 


59 


139 


Valentines  for  blind 

Vess,  Norak  M,   57 

Viennese  blind  9 

Violinist  blind  41 

Voice  recognized  after  25  years 


124 


W. 


Waldron,  Dr.  Ohsrles   83 

Vfelsh,  Mrs.   Helen  burned        93 

V/alton,  Minnie       44 

War  blind  in  England       109 

War  vrark  by  blind     136 

fferning  against   concert       32,      33 

Wars  ley,  James  \1,      23 

Watson,  Sob   73 

Weiss,  Carl  71 

Vfelsh  blind  minister  barred  by  churches 

Wieczek,  John   58 

Willard,  Vernon  0.   130 

Will  in  braille  44 

unison,  ThomfiS   38 

Wood;vorth,  Jack   61 

Worlds  Fair  66-7,  74-4,  77,  78-9,  102 

Wrestling  61,  89,  91,  117 

Wyman,  Estes  .  E   46 


Xylophonist  133 


Y. 


Yellowstone  Park  blind  visitor   14 
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Too  Much  Power  Vested  In 
Comptroller 

To  The  Christian  Science  Monitor:  \ 

The  editorial  "A  Large  Plan"  in  a  recent  ! 
issue  of  the  Monitor  has  been  read  with  the 
usual  amount  of  interest  which  I  find  in  all  : 
of  your  splendid  paper. 

In  this  instance  it  aroused  a  little  comment 
which  I  feel  constrained  to  make  as  briefly 
as  possible  with  respect  to  the  office  of  the 
comptroller  general. 

Several  there  are  who  believe  that  the 
comptroller  general  has  in  the  past  exercised 
too  much  power  and  authority.  I  have  had 
congressmen  say  as  much  to  me. 

It  so  happens  that  in  my  national  work 
for  the  blind  I  have  experienced  some  rulings 
of  the  comptroller  general  which  cause  me  to 
think  that  he  wields  a  little  too  much  power 
as  an  interpreter  of  federal  law  pertaining 
to  appropriations.  i 

One  observation  in  question  is  the  comp- 
troller general's  ruling  as  to  how  the  federal  | 
appropriation  given  to  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  foi* 
the    purpose    of    furnishing    textbooks    and  ^ 
tangible  apparatus  to  the  state  schools,  is  to  i 
be  expended.  i 

The  comptroller  general  interprets  the  law 
as  intending  that  the  textbooks  and  tangible  | 
apparatus  so  furnished  must  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  Louisville  institution  rather  than 
any  part  of  it  being  purchased  with  the 
appropriation  from  other  manufacturers. 
Legal  interpretations  we  have  had  of  the  law 
do  not  coincide  with  the  comptroller  gen- 
eral's interpretation  to  this  extent. 

Nevertheless,   the    fact    remains    that  the 
comptroller    general   compels   the   Louisville 
institution  to  manufacture  under  its  own  roof 
all   products   furnished   through  the  appro- 
priation, no  matter  if  the  products  in  question 
,  can  be  made  better  and  cheaper  elsewhere, 
\  which  means  that  in  bearing  the  extra  cost, 
the  schools  for  the  blind  have  that  much  less 
money  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Dii-ector, 
The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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ftlind  Lecturer  at  Lafayette 

Hofr-ttnr "Blind  See  was  the  title 
of  an  address  given  in  Lafayette 
High  School  yesterday  afternoon  by 
Robejt  Monogan.  Blind  since  child- 
hood,'~-M^.  Monogan  is  now  a  music 
teacher  in  New  York  high  schools. 
He  discussed  the  methods  used  by 
the  blind  in  finding  their  way 
around,  mentioning  the  principle  of 
echoes.  He  sang  three  wellknown 
songs. 


l^Iiss  ProescJiTlad  to  Overcome  N^ 
Difficulties  in  Braille  Guild 


Miss.    Dorothy    Proesch,    Evanston 

dramafcc  t.teacher,     is    directing    the 

BrailleiTheater  Guild,  which  will  give 

"The  Cate  Christopher  Bean,  March 

19,  at  Nichols  school  under  auspices 
of  the  Evanston  Zonta  Club  of  Ev- 
anston. 

Some  years  ago,  Miss  Proesch  be- 
came associated  with  the  various  act- 
ivities of  the  blind.  As  she  had  never 
had  any  experience  with  a  handicap- 
ped group  she  found  there  were  many 
problems  which  had  to  be  worked  out 
together  for  which  there  was  no  prec- 
edent. 

The  Braille  Theater  Guild  is  merely 
an  amateur  group  of  blind  players 
who  like  the  theater,  like  to  act  and 
are  eager  for  an  oppvortunity  to  show 
the  sighted  world  they  have  person- 
alities and  talents  that  can  be  pro- 
jected  across   the   footlights. 

Must  Transcribe  Manuscript 

Before  a  play  is  produced  the  man- 
uscript must  be  transcribed  into 
Braille  and  before  commencing  to 
rehearse  each  actor  learns  his  part 
by  reading  it  through  the  Braille 
system.  When  the  actors  arrive  at  the 
first  practice  session  they  are  letter 
perfect.  Many  of  the  early  rehearsals 
are  spent  around  a  table  discussing 
technique,  problems,  and  character- 
ization. The  director  gives  the  cast 
the  motivation  for  each  stage  move- 
ment. This  method  helps  the  actor 
mentally  to  coordinate  his  ideas  with 
the  action. 

The  rehearsals  are  under  sighted 
direction  but  most  of  dramatic  tricks 
used  to  guide  their  stage  movements 
come  from  the  blind  themselves.  It 
is  through  the  placing  of  rugs  on  the 
floor  that  the  blind  actors  keep  their 


perfect  direction  when  moving  about 
the  stage.  Their  feet  tell  them  what 
rug  is  beneath  them,  and  their  mem- 
ories tell  them  exactly  where  they 
are.  They  are  expert  at  interjecting 
natural  and  unnoticeable  exclamations 
to  keep  each  other  posted  of  their 
whereabouts  during  scenes  involving 
groups.  All  stage  business  is  planned 
from  the  center  stage  area,  as  the 
blind  seldom  walk  in  a  straiiht  line.j 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
distance  between  furniture  short,  sol 
there  i*?  iJittle  danger  of  getting  out 
of  line.  I 

Smoking  Discouraged 
Smoking  on  the  stage  is  discouraged 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  using; 
matches,  and  the  fear  expressed  by  thei' 
audience.  Newspapers  and  magazinesi 
are  marked  with  paper  clips,  so  thafi 
they  will  not  be  read  upside  downj 
Every  property  must  be  in  its  righS 
place.  When  the  actor  put  out  his 
hand  to  pick  up  a  book,  a  pen,  or, 
pencil  there  must  be  no  feeling  about,' 
trying  to  find  the  article.  1 

The  group  will  rehearse  a  single 
program  for  months  to  acquire  physi- 
cal iiuency.  In  the  matter  of  tempo 
in  dialogue  the  development  of  their 
hearing  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
sighted  actors. 

The  greatest  value  the  players  get 
out  of  their  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ances Ls  physical  relaxation.  The 
blind  in  general  are  always  on  guard, 
always  mentally  tense  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  unseen  world.  The  men 
cannot  go  out  without  their  canes; 
the  women  almost  never  go  out  un- 
escorted. On  the  stage,  in  a  scene 
where  they  know  every  object  with 
the  self-expression  of  drama  added, 
they  gain  a  sense  of  freedom. 


^.-^.  f>   /^slZ_ 


"ABOUT    THE   BLIND" 

Brit^iag  about  a  better  utwterstand- 
Ing  ^  betw^n  the  sighted  and  non- 
siphtad  isj  the  purpose  of  a  contest 
being  conducted  In  conjimction  with 
the  program,  "About  the  Blind,"  pre- 
sented by  Henry  M.  Bindt  of  Berkeley 
over  KRE  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon. 

The  sighted  contestants  are  to  write 
upon  what  the  blind  could  do  to  make 
themselves  more  understandable  to 
the  sighted,  and  the  blind  are  to 
write  upon  what  the  sighted  could  do 
to  make  themselves  more  imderstand- 
able  to  the  blind. 
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A  Blinil  Girl  Sits  Down  to  Enjoy  a  Meal  She  Has  Just  Cooked 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Acme 
Gretta    Griffig,    blind    girl,    of  ^Kniporia,    Ktrti,,    and  the  dinner  she  cooked  without  any  aa$istance  at 

the  Horti^e  Service   Conferen  ce  in  Grand  Central  Palace 

BlindCook  Demonstrates 
Electric  Stove  on  Stagf 

Prepares   Full  Meal   at   Home 

Service  Conference 

,  Miss  Gretta  Griffis.  of  Eldorado. 
Kan.,  who  is  totally  blind,  demon- 
strated electric  cookery  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Electrical  Association  of  New  York, 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  It  was 
a  feature  of  the  two-day  program  oi 
Hotpoints  third  annual  Home  Serv- 
ice Conference  for  the  central  At- 
lantic district,  conducted  by  the 
home  economics  department  of  the 
Edison  General  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  of  which  Miss  Griffis  is  a 
member.  About  150  women  con- 
nected with  the  home  economics 
departments  of  magazines,  newspa- 
pers and  electrical  products  concerns 
attended. 

Miss  Griffis  cooked  a  complete 
meal,  of  baked  ham  garnished  with, 
pineapple,  .string  beans,  Spanish  rice 
and  cream  puffs. 

As  she  put  the  last  item— an  apple 
pie— into  the  oven,  the  first  part  of 
the  meal  announced  by  means  of 
whistles  and  time  chimes  that  it  wae 
cooked.  When  asked  after  the  dem- 
onstration if  her  sense  of  smell  was 

of  any  help  in  cooking,  she  said  that  i 

it  had  to  be  done  by  timing  "The 
first  thing  smell  tells  you  is  that 
something  is  burned,"  she  said 
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A  SILLY  RULING 


In  forbidding  a  recital  which  the 
noted  girl  prodigy,  Ruth  SJencynaki,  was 
to  have  given  in  Philadelphia  recently  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  children  of  the 
state,  the  Pennsylvania  department  of 
labor  reached  a  new  high  in  bureaucratic 
stupidity. 

The  child  artist  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable pianists  in  America,  and  has 
played  before  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
with  symphony  orchestras  in  other  lead- 
ing cities.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware  that  labor  laws  have  been 
invoked  to  interfere  with  her  appearances 
in  public. 

As  tho  Philadelphia  Inquirer  points 
out,  child  labor  laws  were  designed  to' 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  poor  children  i 
in  sweatshops  at  starvation  wages.  Ruth 
Slencynski  is  a  musical  genius,  who  took 
New  York  by  storm  with  her  superb  piano 
playing  at  the  age  of  eight.  She  has  been 
most  carefully  reared,  and  is  not  permitted 
to  overtax  herself  by  too  frequent  public 
appearances.     She  does  not  come     within 

the  class  of  children  which  labor  laws  are 
made  to  protect.  As  the  Inquirer  further 
says: 

"The  next  thing  we  know,  if  this  ab- 
surdity is  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
Shirley  Temple  films  and  those  in  which 
the  Dionne  quintuplets  cut  their  capers 
may  face  a  ban  in  Pennsylvania." 
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MOST  USEPU 


Mrs.  Gottfried  Bernstein  Wins 
Praise  for  Labors;  Lists 
Close   at   IVIidnight  Tonigiit 


Nominations  for  women  ad- 
judged candidates  for  The  Herald 
and  Examiner's  silver  cup  award 
to  Chicago's  most  outstanding 
woman  of  1936  will  close  tonight 
at  midnight — then  the  judges  will 
turn  their  attention  t6  a  list  of 
fifty  candidates. 

No  nomination  will  be  received 
if  the  letter  is  postmarked  later 

than  midnight. 

As  the  list  of  so  many  unselfish 
and  self-sacrificing  women  of  the 
city  is  closed,  one  of  the  latest 
names  to  be  brought  forward  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Gottfried  Bernstein 
of  5476  Hyde  Park  blvd. 
BENEFACTOR    OF   BLIND. 

Scores  of  the  blind  in  the  city 
have  occasion  to  raise  their  voices 
In  thanks  for  the  work  that  Mrs. 
Bernstein  has  carried  on  for  them 
for  so  many  years  past  •  without 
a  thought  of  public  fame  or  ac- 
claim. 

Her  Organization  for  this  work 
l8  the  Blin<i-*Service  Association, 
With  Offices  at  185  N.  Wabash  av. 

The  organization  is  nonsecta- 
rlan,  and  any  person  who  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  vision  may  re- 
ceive clothing,  medical  care,  food 
or  whatever  is  needed,  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed.  Even  jobs 
that  can  be  done  by  the  blind 
are  furnished  through  Mrs.  Bern- 
stein's group. 
BUSY  IN  VARIED  WAYS. 

Her  work  in  Braille  teaching 
and  distribution  of  literature  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  service  she 
renders  to  the  blind.  In  addition 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
W^omen's  Aid,  the  Round  Table 
for  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Sinai 
Temple  and  the  Mount  Sinai 
Temple. 

Mrs.  Bernstein's  name  Is  fit- 
tingly listed  with  those  of  the 
other  Chicago  women  whose  stead- 
fast courage  and  whole-souled  de- 
sire to  aid  their  fellow  man  has 
made  them  candidates  for  th: 
newspaper'.s  award. 
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PLANS  TO  TEACH  BLIND 


Youth   Hopes  to  Start  New 
Stone-carving  Course. 

Twenty-five-year-old  Mark  Shoe- 
smith,  blind  for  more  than  half  his 
life,  has  become  so  clever  a  sculp- 
tor that  he  hopes  to  teach  stone 
carving  to  other  blind  persons  as  a 
practical  profession  for  the  blind. 

A  student  at  the  Roerich  Museum, 
310  Riverside  Drive,  for  the  last  five 
months,  with  a  fellowship  at  the 
Master  Institute  of  United  Arts,  he 
hopes  to  finally  obtain  a  master  of 
arts  degree  and  then  become  a 
teacher.'  His  works,  including  the 
figure  of  a  child,  a  man's  head,  a 
lion  and  a  mother  and  child,  have 
been  lauded  on  their  own  merits  by 
such  sculptors  as  Malvina  Hoffman. 
Descriptions  in  literature  and  his 
sense  of  touch  furnish  his  inspira- 
tion. He  either  "sees"  his  sub- 
jects with  his  fingers  or  invents 
them  from  some  fictional  character. 
He  was  blinded  when  he  was  12 
years  old  on  an  Idaho  cattle  ranch. 
He  and  another  boy  were  playing 
with  a  dynamite  percussion  cap 
when  it  exploded.  Mr.  Shoesmith 
does  not  care  for  the  usual  work 
done  by  the  blind.  He  used  to 
make  brooms  but  tired  of  that. 
}  Then  he  made  baskets  and  cane 
i  seats  for  chairs,  but  he  preferred  to 
take  apart  his  Model  T  Ford  and 
put  it  back  together.  Reading 
Braille  wearies  him  because  his 
fingers  are  calloused  from  chiseling 
and  hammering  stone,  but  his  wife 
Marion,  who  lives  with  him  at  305 
West  103d  street,  reads  to  'lim. 


BARRED  BY  CHURCHES 

I      Haydn   Morgan    cf    Skewen,    South 

I  Wales  bom  blind,  has  had  many  dis- 
appointments, but  the  latest  is  crush- 
ing    He  has  all  qualifications  for  the 

I  ministry  except   one,   he   cannot  see. 

'  He  received  his  early  training  in 
South  Wales  and  a  scholarship  took 
him  bo  a  college  for  the  blind.  He 
won  other  scholarships  and  felt  he 
was  well  on  his  way  to  become  a 
Congregational  minister  when  he 
passed  an  examination  for  a  denoni- 
naticnal  college.  But  he  was  re- 
fused admission  because  he  was 
bind..  In  1930  he  secured  admis- 
sion to  the  Presbyterian  College  at 
Carmarthen,  Then  came  an  opera- 
tion which  gave  him  hope  of  perma- 
nent sight.  He  saw  for  a  little  while, 
but  the  liglit  failed.  He  completed 
a. course  at  Oxf:rd,  but  now  no 
ciaurch  will  take  him. 
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BJ^nd   Holyoke  Couple    to    Celebrate^^^^"^ 
Silver  Wedding  Anniversary,  April  16 

Met  When  Students  at  Institute  for  Blind  in  Montreal;    Enjoy    Life 

Despite  Sightless  Handicap.  -^ 


Mrs.  Pierre  Sirois  sings  as  husband  accompanies  her  on  piano. 


Friday,  April  16.  will  be  the  25th 
wedding  anniversary  of  a  man  and 
woman  who  have  never  been  able 
to  see  each  other,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierre  Sirois  of  464  Maple  street, 
one  of  Holyoke's  two  blind  cou- 
ples. Mrs.  Sirois  had  vision  only 
until  he  was  four. 

For  25  years  they  have  lived  to- 
gether in  darkness,  the  wife  unable 
to  go  out  of  the  house  alone  and 
the  husband  just  able  to  make  his 
way  with  a  cane  along  the  streets, 
aided  by  the  shadowy  vision  he 
still  has  in  his  left  eye.  Yet  they 
both  enjoy  life  keenly,  talking  with 

friends,  reading  the  Braille  books 
sent  them  by  Perkins  Institute, 
playing  the  piano'^ff^WWHfMig  of 
the  beauties  of  the  world. 

Both  are  natives  of  Canada,  Mr. 
Sirois  of  Sandy  Bay,  Quebec,  and 
Mrs.  Sirois  of  Montreal.  They  met 
as  students  at  school  in  Montreal, 
at  the  Nazareth  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  There  they  learned  various 
trades  which  might  fit  them  to  get 
along  in  a  world  of  seeing  people. 

Mrs.  Sirois  took  vocal  lessons, 
training  her  lovely  coloratura  so- 
prano voice  for  professional  work. 
She  also  learned  how  to  knit  and 
do  bead  work,  to  help  fill  her  spare 
time.  Her  husband  was  taught  the 
art  of  piano-tuning  and  repair,  and 
the  subsidiary  trade  of  caning  chairs. 
Both  are  lovers  of  music  and  it, 
was  the  common  bond  that  madei 
them  first  become  friends. 

The   fact   that    they   fell    in   lovr 


Without  ever  seeing  each  other  ha^ 
given  them  an  unusual  philosophy 
of  life.     If  more  lovers  were  blind 
and   there   were  less   "love   at   first 
sight"    marriages,    they    say,    there  i 
would  be  fewer  divorces.    Real  love  i 
is    to    them    something    more    than 
mere  eyes  can  see,  yst  young  people 
are   often   misled  by   the   imperma- 
nent   beauty    of    face    and    figure. 
Appearance  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sirois'   love  for  each 
other  so  it  had,  in  their  opinion,  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  lasting. 
Their    blindness    came    about    in 
different   ways.   Mr.   Sirois   lost  his 
vision,  completely  In  the  right  eye 
and   almost   entirely     in     the     left, 
after    a    severe   attack   of   smallpox 
at  the  age  of  four.    Mrs.  Sirois,  the 
former    Miss    Eugenie    Tessier,    be- 
came  blind   when   she   was   a   one- 
year  old  baby,  the  result  of  ophthal- 
mia.  That  was   some   60   years  ago, 
when  physicians  did   not  know   all 
they    do    today,    and   nothing   could 
be    done    for    either    child.    Neither 
family  had  much  money  and  high- 
priced     specialists     could     not     be 
called  in. 

So  they  resigned  themselves  to 
lives  of  blindness,  depending  for 
their  ideas  of  the  world  outside 
from  less  unfortunate  friends.  Mr. 
Sirois,  with  his  very  dim  sight  in 
one  eye  that  allows  him  on  sunny 
days  to  distinguish  the  outlines  of 
trees  and  posts,  has  a  faint  cori- 
ception  of  the  visual  world,  but  his 
wife    cannot    imagine    colors,    sun- 


light, blue  skies,  blooming  flowers;- 
any  of  nature's  beauties  that  other 
people  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  Sirois  has  a  secret  hope  that 
some  day,  perhaps,  he  will  be  able 
to  see  a  Boston  specialist  about  his 
right  eye.  "If  only  I  had  enough 
money  '■1ye>.;night  be  aWe  to  restore 
partial   vision,"   he   sighs    wistfully. 

But  it  does  not  look  likely — that 
question  of  getting  enough  money. 
The  depression  brought  hard  times ! 
to  everyone  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sirois,  aged  67  and  68,  have  been 
handicapped   in  finding  work  again. 

■  Mr.  Sirois  tunes  and  repairs 
pianos  whenever  he  gets  an  order! 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Mrs.  Sorois'  vocal  pupils  have  drift- 
ed away  and  she  has  lost  contact 
with  professional  singing  work.  She 
has  sung  on  the  radio,  and  has  got- 
ten a  great  thrill  out  of  it,  but  the 
appearances  paid  her  no  money. 
"We'll  have  to  get  something  else 
to  do,"  they  say  cheerfully.  Perhaps 
their  abilities  to  cane  chairs,  knit 
and  do  bead  work  will  come  in 
handy. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Sirois  takes  his 
daily  walks,  they  read  their  Braille 
novels,  play,  sing  and  occasionally 
go  to  the  movies.  Usually  a  friend 
goes  along  and  whispers  occasional 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  flashed  on 
the  screen.  There  is  no  need  to  ex- 
plain the  plot  now  that  "talkies" 
have  come  in,  however. 


Two  of  the  Sirois'  best  friends 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  A. 
Hague  of  Jackson  street,  another 
blind  couple.  They  will  probably 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sirois  on  their 
anniversary  day. 

Mrs.  Sirois  would  like  to  have 
some  friends  in  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing their  anniversary,  since  they 
have  no  children  or  close  relatives. 
That  all  depends,  however,  on  how 
things  work  out  by  then.  Mrs.  Sirois 
would  enjoy  it  immensely,  for  she 
is  in  the  best  of  health  and  loves 
company.  Her  husband's  health  is 
not  quite  so  good,  but  he,  too,  likes 
to  have  friends  stop  in  for  a  chat 
over  the  day's  happenings.  For  25 
years  he  and  his  wife  have  enjoyed 
just  such  simple  pleasures  and  they 
will  continue  to  enjoy  them  as  long 
as  they  have  the  friends  and  a 
home  in  which  to  entertain  them. 
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Tot  Striken  With 
I  Unusual  Blindness 


Stricken  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
blindness,  Helen  Marie  Davidson, 
8,  was  taken  from  --Ma4«^  Street 
School  to  Children's  Hospital  Fri- 
day afternoon^.  She  could  not  raise 
her  ej'eilcTs'.''' """"" 

The  pupil  suffered  no  pain,  phy- 
sicians said,  and  was  not  affected 
otherwise.  As  attendants  were  un- 
dressing her  for  examination  she 
regained  the  use  of  her  eye-lid 
muscles,  and  was  then  able  to 
walk  out,   apparently  normal. 

Physicians    said    the    condition 
was   probably  a  form  of  hysteria^ 
or  temporary  paralysis.  ..-<<f^ 
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^  liMal  fever  has  been  developed  to 
aia'tTe^tpent  of  the  blind,  according  to  a 
repoif;  lfe  the  first  iftf&Triational  conference 
on  fever  therapy,  held  in  New  York.  The 
eye  cases  were  described  by  Dr.  John  S. 
McGavic  of  the  General  hospital,  Cincin- 
nati. He  placed  42  persons,  with  various  eye 
troubles,  in  a  hot-air  box.  It  gave  them  fe- 
vers running  from  105  to  107.  The-  arti- 
ficial fevers  speeded  up  the  eye  cures  and, 
in  some  eye  infections,  patients  were  able 
to  see  after  one  or  two  fever  treatments. 
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—The  Boston  Better  Business 

Bureau  issued  a  warning  today 
to  housewives  to  beware  of  a 
company  known  as  "Blind 
Weavers,  Inc.,"  purporting  to 
sell  rugs  made  by  the  blind  in 
State  institutions.  In  some  eases 
deliveries  have  not  followed  de- 
posits, it  was  said*  -'  -.  -  •.■■  .■,.  '.. 


BLIND  CAN  HAVE  NORMAL  LIFE, 
SAYS  SIGHTLESS  MUSICIAN, 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  C.  MONAHAN 
Blind  Music  Teacher  and  His  Wife-Guide  Take  Rotary  Members  Into  New  Worlds — 

the  Realm  of  the  Sightless 


Blind  persons  c?|Ji  be  ajs  normal  a.s-j 
ordinary  people,  Robert  C.  Monahan, 
blind  music  teacher  of  Batavia  High 
School,  told  members  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Rotary  Club  in  the  Onondaga 
hotel  at  their  noon  meeting  Friday. 
He  said: 
"Everyone     hat     limitations     of 
some     sort — some     people    cannot 
paint,    others    cannot    play    music, 
etc. — I   can't  see.     But   I   believe   I 
can    adjust   myself   to    my    limita- 
tions    and     live     as     normally     as 
anyone  else." 
The  world  has  never  taken  dis- 
tinct shapes  in  Mr.  Monahan's  life. 
"Until  he  was  12  years  old  he  could 
vaguely  see  forms  but  at  12  he  com- 
pletely lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

STUDIED  AT  BATAVIA. 

He  attended  the  New  .  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia  and  later  attended  classes 
at  the  state  normal  school  at 
Fredonia,  where  he  was  the  only 
blind  student  ever  to  attend.  He 
gained  his  education  by  taking  i 
copious  notes  during  lectures  and! 
by  having  someone  read  passages 
from  the  textbook  to  him. 

For  eight  years  he  was  a  music 

teacher     in     Batavia     and     stopped 

this    year    to    attend    the    Eastman 

^School  of  Music  in  Rochester.     He 

|js  lecturing  at  the   same  time. 


Mrs.  Monahan  is  his  constant 
companion  and  guide,  helping  di- 
rect his  footsteps  and  redaing  to 
him. 

Included  in  his  lecture  was  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  done  at  the 
Batavia  School  for  the  blind  and 
several  amusing-  experiences  he  has 
had. 

WILL  MEET   IN  SYRACUSE. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
Club    Thursday   afternoon   a   report 
of  the  district  convention  in  Mont- 
real, Canada.,  was  given  by  members 
who    had   just    returned    from    that 
meeting.     It   was    revealed   that   all 
Rotarians  in  the  Twenty-eighth  "B", 
district.    Rotary    International,    will 
be  guests  of  the  Syracuse   Chapter: 
in, April,  1938,  when  the  annual  con- j 
vention    will    be    conducterT    in   this' 
city  for   700   to   800   delegates   from  i 
I  the  36  clubs  in  the  area.  j 

The    invitation    was    extended    by  i 
Grant    W.    Ernst,    president   of   the ! 
local  club,  at  the  convention.  Leland 
B.    Hamilton    of    Oneonta,    district 
governor,  accepted  the  invitation. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

George  Bain  Cummings  of  Bing- , 
hamton,  candidate  for  district  gov-j 
ernor,  is  expected  to  preside  at  the 
I  Syracuse  conference. 


Members  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  John  M.  Costello,  vice 
president  last  year,  was  elected 
president  for  this  year.  Frank  W. 
Weedon  was  re-elected  to  serve  his 
twenty-sixth  consecutive  year  as 
secretary  of  the  organization. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  First 
vice  president,  Carroll  H.  Savage; 
second  vice  president,  Thomas  McE. 
Vickers;  treasurer,  Ernest  N.  Park; 
registrar,  Herbert  W.  Osborn;  se- 
geant-at-arms,  Walter  Zinsmeister; 
directors  for  three  years,  Harry  J. 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  Ernst,  retired 
president.  Directors  named  to  fill 
unexpired  terms  are  Earle  K.  Miles, 
P.  Augustus  Hopkins,  Roy  P.  Cum- 
mings and  F.  Gordon  Smith. 


I 
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ELEVENTH  BLIND  BABY  IS 
SENT  TO  MISS  NEVILL 


i 


Miss  Linda  Neville,  director  « 
the  blind  baby  fund  for  the  pr 
vention  of  blindness  caused  t 
v&Deral.-iiMiaaafti«..  announced  la 
night  that  a  week-olQ  baby  hi 
been  sent  here  from  Franklin  cou 
ty  and  put  under  her  care  at  tl 
Good  Samaritan  hospital.  Tl 
baby  was  suffering  with  infectic 
in  both  eyes. 

Miss  Neville  announced  that  tl 
baby  has  been  isolated  and  pi 
under  the  care  of  a  special  nurs 
She  said  that  it  would  not  1: 
known  for  several  days  if  the  bat 
:ould  be  saved  from  Hfe-time  blini 
less.  \  * 

The  director  of  the  find  said  ths 
t  was  the  eleventh  such  case  ei 
.rusted  to  her  care  since  the  las 
)f  October,   1936.  | 
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BUND  BOY  AS  COUNTY'S  SPELLING 
f  V  CHAMPION. 

Although  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  sight 
seven  years  ago— he  is   14  now— Angelo  Ma- 
gien  has  emerged  from  a  series  of  contests  to 
become  Hudson  County  speHing  champion  for 
1937.  an  honor  which  carries  with  it  the  right 
!to    go   to    Washington.    D.    C,    as    the    Jersey 
'  Observer's  guest  for  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 
With    the    best    spellers    that    the    public    and 
parochial  schools  of  the  county  could  produce 
arrayed  against  him,  this  sightless  lad  from  St 
Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind,  Jersey  City,  has 
supplied  a  fine  example  of  perseverance,    for 
upon  being  eliminated  from  the  county  finals 
last  year  he  spent  the  succeeding  twelve  months 
m  preparing  for  victory  this  year. 

It  is  this  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of 
a  lad  afflicted  with  what  may  well  be  con- 
s.dered  one  of  life's  greatest  physical  handicaps 
that  adds  so  much  to  the  glory  of  his  accom- 
plishment. At  the  same  time  it  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  devotion,  and  aptitude  for  their 
.calling,  of  those  self-sacrificing  sisters  who  con- 
'  duct  this  school. 

Moreover    it  was  Angelo's  very  last  chance 
!  to  wm  this  honor,    for  this  is  his  last  year  in 
the  grammar  school.      The  large  audience  that 
attended  the  finals  and  cheered  the  blind  boy 
m  his  ultimate  victory  did  not  realize  this,  but 
It  did  not  make  their  happiness  over  the  out- 
come any  the  less  complete.      So  far  as  known 
Angelo   will   be   the   first   blind   competitor   to 
participate    in    the    National    Spelling    Bee    at 
Washington. 

Hardly  less  interesting  was  the  fact  that 
for  eleven  rounds  a  wisp  of  a  girl,  smiling 
Jacquehne  Rose.  Jersey  City  public  school 
champion,  was  on  even  terms— battling  it  out 
for  the  county  championship. 

This  contest  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  participated  in  it  as  well  as  by  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  -witness  it. 
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Four  ^lini^tud^nts 
Among  Graduates 

When    commencement    exercises    are    held    at    the 
Marshall  High  School,  3250  W.  Adams  st.,  next  month,  four 
of  those  receiving  diplomas  will  be  blind  students. 
Fourteen 


^ 


other  students  en-"-^ 
rolled  in  the  Braille  classroom 
will  move  up  to  the  next  higher 
grades,  continuing  their  studies 
under  supervision  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Gentry. 

36  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

For  thirty-six  years  Marshall 
High  has  had  a  Braille  department 
and  sight-saving.classesTor  blind 
elementary  school  graduates  who 
wished  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  class  for  the  blind  there 
are  ordinary  typewriters,  and 
Braille  machines  for  writing  the 
system  of  embossed  dots  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  sightless 
to  read.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
library  of  approximately  1,000  vol- 
umes in  Braille,  composed  of  a 
large  variety  of  subjects  including 
academic  courses. 

Taking  the  regular  high  school 
courses,  Braille  students  are  pre- 
paring to  go  to  college  after  grad- 
uation. Classes  include  history, 
English,  physics,  chemistry,  for- 
eign languages,  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  zoology.  In  the  latter 
subject,  clay  models  are  substi- 
tuted for  drawings. 
SEEING   HELP  BLIND. 

Many  of  the  normal  students 
help  their  blind  classmates  pre- 
pare their  assignments  and  study 
by  reading  to  them.  Taught  to  use 
ordinary  typewriters,  the  Braille^ 
students  then  type  their  own  pa-jr 
pers.  •  / 

Last  semester  one-third  of  we 


pupils  had  their  names  on  the' 
honor  roll,  signifying  an  average 
of  superior  to  excellent. 

Extra-curricular  activities  also 
are  practiced  among  this  group. 
Most  of  the  boys  belong  to  a  troop 
of  blind  Bon  Saawtii-^tTtd  go  to 
camp  in  the  Summer  and  par- 
ticipate in  many  sports.  The  girls 
learn  to  knit  and  crochet,  produc- 
ing afghans,  rugs,  baby  carriage 
robes,  and  other  handwork. 
SHORT  STORY  WINS. 

Individual  achievements  include 
the  feat  of  Geraldine  Lawhorn, 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  and  a  junior, 
who  made  superior  grades  last 
semester,  and  in  addition  won 
first  place  in  a  short- story  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Review,  semi- 
annual publication  of  the  school. 

A  classmate,  Frances  Allen,  re- 
ceives National  Youth  Administra- 
tion pay  by  putting  into  Braille, 
by  means  of  the  Braille  machines, 
the  outlines  and  reference  ma- 
terial  which  Geraldine  needs. 

Rita  O'Connell  and  Helen  Mon- 
tague have  won  recognition  for  the 
baby  carriage  robes  and  woolen 
crocheted  dogs  which  they  make. 
Robert  Scanlan,  whose  grades 
have  been  superior,  is  working  to 
win  a  scholarship  examination  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Byron  Webb,  a  senior,  has  an 
amateur  radio  license,  and  talks 
with  other  amateurs  throughout 
the  nation  by  radio.  Dorothy  Dy- 
kema,  Emil  Kummerow  and  Jos- 
eph Machowiak  go  in  for  music, 
and  have  formed  an  instrumentah 
trio.  M 


BRAILLE  MAP  LETS 
BLIND  TOUR  CITY 

MILWAUKEE,  May  25  (UP)— 
Blind  persons  may  "tour"  Milwaukee 
by  going  to  the  public  library.  A 
Braille  map  there  enables  them  to 
find  every  point  of  Interest  in  the  \ 
city.  I 

Miss  Stella  Hamilton,  home  teach-  | 
!er  for  the  blind  who  helped  con- 
struct the  map,  teaches  the  sightless 
to  read  it. 

Salt  on  glue  indicates  the  city's 
streets.  Street  car  lines  are  repre- 
sented by  narrow  connected  wooden 
strips.  Bus  lines  are  in  raised 
wooden  dashes. 

Minute  wooden  squares  designate 
the  schools,  while  hospitals  are 
marked  by  wooden  crosses  and 
churches  by  miniature  spires. 


City  Not  Liable 
F^E-InjitrieS| 
To  Blind  Man 


The  Court  <»f-  Appeal  .b,  li  a  ii  Ji  n  g 
down    eleven    cases    including    five 
^^■°™  .  5ayiiison__County,     decided 
Monday  that  the  City  bf  Nashville 
was  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained 
by  Brodie  Marshall,  blind,  when  he 
stumbled  over  a  fire  hose  left  by  the 
Fire  Department  on  a  sidewalk.  The 
court    held   the    firemen    were    per- 
forming a  government  function  and 
that    the    city    was    not    negligent. 
In-^wer    court    judgment,    awarding 
52,000   was    reversed,   and    the   case 
dismissed. 
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BLIND 

Hero  l^ets 

TROPHY 


Wilbert   Lee    ("Bill")    Koeppen, 
maimed    and    blinded    five    years 
ago  when  he  picked  up  a  bomb  in- 
tended for  Superior  Court  Judge 
P.    McGoorty,    was    awarded    the 
Lions    Club    Dold    Trophy    at    a  I 
ceremony  held  yesterday  noon  in 
the  auditorium  of  John  Marshall  | 
High  School,  where  he  is  a  senior' 
in  the  Braille  classroom. 

While  hundreds  of  his  fellow' 
students  cheered,  the  trophy  andl 
medallion  were  presented  by  Er-' 
nest  Beaumont. 

The  Dold  trophy  Is  given  yearly  i 
to  the  outstanding  blind^student. ' 

Yesterday  aftemoofi'  the  editor 
of  The  Herald  and  Examiner  re- 
ceived    an     unsigned     letter,     in, 
which    -  as    inclosed    a    $10    bill,] 
which  reads  in  part:  i 

"After  reading  your  article  on 
'Bill'  Koeppen  and  Judge  McGoor- 
ty a  second  time  this  morning  I 
feel  there  must  be  more  people  in 
Chicago  who  feel  and  look  with  ad- 
miration toward  those  who  are 
blind,  but  who,  nevertheless,  forge 
on  in  this  struggle.  It  is  with 
this  hope  that  I  send  you  this 
small  donation.  I  won't  sign  my 
name.  I  look  for  no  praise,  for  I 
feel  rewarded  enough  sitting  on 
the  sidelines  reading  my  Herald 
and  Examiner." 


Arts  Program  Given 
By  Viennese  Blind 

Special  to  The  Ohristian  Science  Monitor 
VIENNA— A  group  of  blind  per- 
sons m  Vienna  has  just  shown  the 
public  what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  want  to  be  enabled  to  do  An 
association  devoted  to  helping  them 
arranged  an  evening  entertainment 
bJind  '^'   performers   wei-e 

A  painter  of  some  ren  ite,  who  lost 
his  eyesight  late  in  his  career  de-  > 
scribed  his  experienc3s  with  his  new 
comrades  in  his  new  world 

tion^^c^   ^'^'^    "^^^^    '^^^ys.    recita- 
tions, songs  and  music.  A  workshop 

tne  bhnd  made  baskets,  chairs 
SlfS  ^"'^  °ther  Objects  \o  S 
finsers         ^""^tomed  iheir  expert 
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r 1^  atnerlSees  tor  i^inea  ^on 


— News    Staff   Photo. 
Howell  S.  Palmer  (left)  not  only  has  been  the  school  eyes  for  his  son, 
Howell  Palmer,   16,   who   will  graduate   with   honors  from   Technical   High 
School  Friday  night,  but  he's  a  commentator  and  newspaper  reader  of  base 
ball  events  for  his  son,  who  has  been  practically  blind  for  ten  years.    To  th 
Technical  High  honor  student,  who  has  completed  the  four-year  course  in 
three  and  a  half  years,  a  printed  page  appears  to  be  a  series  of  straight  lines. 

Blind  Dallas  Boy  for  Whom 
Father  Serves  as  Eyes  Will 
Graduate  With  Honor  at  Tech 

,„..,    ,.     J  J,  ,.  ,,  J     Only    within    the    last    year    has    a 

With  his  daddy  as  his  eyes  througl  ^j^^^  j^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^1^^  father.  How- 
most  of  his  public  school  days,  Howel^  S  p^l^  .^  ^^^^^  lg330„3  to 
Pahner,  16,  of  Denton  drive  will  grad-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^t  ^^  explained, 
uate  Friday  night  from  Technica  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^l^^  taking 
High  School  as  fourth  honor  studen  ^.^  .^j^  ^^  ^atin.  During  the  first 
in  a  class  of  213  studente.  and  seconc  ^.^  ^^     ^^^^^^     ^^     attended 

among  the  boys  Neither  Howell:  ^j^^^^  f^^  ^^e  blind  at  El  Paso  and 
blmdness  smce  he  was  6  years  old  ^^^^^^^  ^he  Braille  system.  He  com- 
nor  paralysis  m  his  left  arm,  which  pj^ted  the  elementary  work  at  Vick 
makes    it    useless,    has    stopped      thf 


ery  Place  School.  Now  he  writes  on 
a  typewriter  with  his  right  hand,  does 
alegbra  problems  in  his  head,  and 
takes  his  examinations  orally.  In  col- 
lege a  reader  will  be  supplied  by  the 


youth  in  his  search  for  knowledge 
that  includes  graduation  from  high 
school  in  three  and  a  half  years. 

His  goal  extends  from  that  high 
school  diploma  to  five  years  of  col- !  Federal  Vocational  Board, 
lege  work,  a  law  degree  that  includes,  The  boy's  hobbies  are  radio  and 
specializing  in  corporation  law  andj  baseball,  the  latter  which  he  either 
Spanish.  Arrangements  already  hav^  enjoys  over  the  radio  or  attends  the 
been  made  for  a  substitute  of  Amer-  game  with  his  father  again  as  his 
ican  history  and   a'  foreign   language  eyes. 

for  the  required  mathmatics  and  As  a  student  at  Technical  High,  he 
jscience  at  the  University  of  Texas  ^^^^  taken  an  active  part  in  student 
However,  for  his  freshman  year,  the  *°v^'^"^'"e'^t'  a"d  was  second  in  the 
boy  plans  to  attend  the  Texas  Col-  a^-city  extemporaneous  speech  con- 
lege  of  Mines  at  El  Paso,  where  the  t«st  this  year.  Wednesday  he  spoke 
family  lived  until  they  moved  to  Dali  a*  *he  Rotary  Club  luncheon,  which 
las  m  1933.  j  recognized  the  honor  students  of  the 

Dallas  high  schools.  He  will  speak  on 
"Student  Government  Achievements" 
at  the  commencement  program  at  8 
p.m.  Friday  night  at  McFarlin  Me-* 
morial  Auditorium.  i 


BlindJ Oman,  72, 
Attends  Circus 
And  Enjoys  It 

Mrs.  Belle  R.  Massicotte 
;^^Thrilled,  Visualizing 
Various  Acts 


!  Frequent  showers  yesterday  fail- 
ed to  dampen  the  ardor  of  some 
8,000  circus  enthusiasts  who  at- 
jtended  the  afternoon  and  evening 
'performances  given  by  Downie 
Brothers  in  Hanover  park,  under 
the  "Big  Top." 

Incidentally  it  was  the  first  cir- 
cus of  the  current  season  and  it 
packed  hundreds  of  thrills,  as  the 
various  aerialists,  tightwire  walk- 
ers and  dancers,  trained  seals,  to- 
gether with  trick  horses,  Indians 
and  cowboys,  entertained  the  large 
crowd. 

Blind  Woman  Enjoys  Show 
Unable    to    see,    but   taking   keen 
delight  in  hearing  the  circus  band, 
mingled    with     the     frequent      ap- 
plause,   Mrs.    Belle    R.    Massicotte,. 
72,  of  315  State  street,  enjoyed  the' 
show.      She    was    accompanied    by 
her     granddaughter,     Shirley     Mas- 
sicotte, age  7,  and  a  neighbor.  i 
Not    having    always    been    olind 
and    as    a    girl    having    witnessed 
many   a  circus,   she   decided   to   at- 
tend  the   evening   performance.   As 
the    three    rings.      holding        their 
■steady    stream    of    acts    for    nearly 
itwo    hours,    kept    the    average     on- 
looker busy,  Mrs.  Massicotte  never 
missed   a  trick   and   said   she   thor- 
oughly   enjoyed    every    mirjute      of 
the  show. 

Her  granddaughter,  with  the  aid 
of  her  neighbor,  kept  her  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  was  taking 
place  at  all  times  and  she  fairly 
marveled  at  the  many  different 
acts  2.11  taking  place  at  precisely 
Cr.-i  same  time.  "It's  been  a  great 
day  in  my  life  once  again  to  vis- 
ualize and  so  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  show,"  she  said.  "I  expect  to 
go  again." 
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Blind  Man^Ec5turns 
Irf^mppointment 

^  ,,,    iMiii, 

V/^Q.V  Eighinger,  city  blind  man, 
returaed  /  f rom  Guthrie  last  nigho 
disa J^oii(t€d  in  hopes  of  regaining 
sight  ih  his  right  eye.  A  Guthru^ 
specialist  told  him  that  is  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  Eighinger  said  to- 
day. 

The  ■  specialist  told  him  his  best 
hope  was  the  Mayo  clinic  in  Roches-< 
ter,  Minn.,  the  blind  man  said.  The' 
blind  man  still  has  hopes  of  regain- 
ing his  sight  and  plans  to  continue 
making  leather  belts  if  he  can  get 
material  for  them.  He  is  now  selling 
footstoolfs    which   ihe    manufactured 

himself. 

The  trip  to  Guthrie  to  see  the 
specialist  in  which  the  blind  man 
had  faith  to  restore  his  lost  vision 
was  made  possible  thru  an  old  school 
mate  who  would  not  reveal  his  name. 
The  blind  man's  friend  left  $5  at 
the  Record  ofifce  for  Eighinger  yes- 
terday morning  to  pay  his  bus  fare 
^  and  from  Guthrie.  He  read  / 
story  carried  in  Wednesday's  Re6^ 
about  Eighinger's  condition.       / 


Brilliant  Mind  but 
Blind  From  Birth 
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—Photo  by  Thompson. 
CAROL   LYNN   ROWE. 

Blind  Child 
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^);  -May  Yet  Seel 

^irl,  Three,  Declared  ai 

Genius,  to  Undergo 

Operation. 

Arkadelphia — Carol  Lynn  Rowe, 
aged  three,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  W.  Rowe  of  Creston,  Iowa, 
who  is  rapidly  becoming  well-known 
for  her  intelligence  rating,  will  get 
her  first  chance  some  time  in  the 
next  two  weeks  to  see  the  world  in 
which  she  lives.  Carol  Lynn  is  the 
granddaughter  of  LeRoy  Thompson, 
Arkadelphia  photographer,  and  Mrs. 
Thornpson.  Mrs.  Rowe  was  formerly 
Miss  Stella  Mae  Thompson  and  was 
reared   in  Arkadelphia. 

Carol  Lynn  Rowe,  blind  since  blrtn, 
was  declared  a  mental  genius  at  the 
age  of  21  months  when  she  mastered 
a  vocabulary  of  more  than  750 
words.  A  year  ago  it  had  increased 
to  more  than  1,800  words  and  is 
even  larger  at  the  present  time.         i 

She  is  a  healthy,  normal  child  In! 
every  respect  except  for  her  blind- 
ness. She  plays  with  other  children 
outdors  and  knows  where  every 
piece  of  furniture  in  her  parents* 
home  is  located  and  never  bumps  j 
into  anything.  '  i 

The  operation  will  be  performed  at  j 
the  Mercy  hospital  in  Des  Moines  by 
Dr.  Walter  Abbott,  brain  specialist. 
Dr.  Abbott  conducted  tests  last  weeK 
and  stated  that  chances  for  her  toi 
see  are  about  fifty-fifty.  X-ray  pic- 
tures show  a  cloudy  spot  on  the  basle 
of  the  child's  brain  which  Dr.  Ab- 
bott said  was  a  blod  clot,  pinching 
the  optic  nerve.  , 

He  stated  that  the  clot  was  caused 
by  an  injury  received  by  Carol  Lynn 
at  birth.  Only  about  100  similar  op- 
crations  have  been  performed,  with 
only  a  part  of  them  being  successful. 

The  month  of  June  will  long  he 
remembered  by  Carol  Lynn  if.  trit 
operation  should  prove  successful. 


The  Blind  Leading  the  Blind7     < 

A  blind  man7joseph''^CIilnk,  has  gone  from 
le  industries  of  Canada  to  Washington,  where 
e  s  starting  a  national  program  to  place 
20,000'  blind  persons  in  jobs.  He  has  proved 
by  his  own  experience  that  they  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  complicated  requirements  of 
industrial  plants. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  proposal  would  have 
been  startling.  Today  it  comes  -as  another 
aggressive  advance  in  social  progress.  The  loss 
of  sight  now,  as  always,  is  a  tragic  handicap. 
The  change  is  in  the  attitude.  In  recent  years 
organizations,  such  as  the  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind,  have  proved  the  ability  of  blind 
persons  to  help  themselves. 

The  first  reaction  of  any  person  suddenly 
plunged  into  darkness  is  defeat.  Helples.sness 
settled  down  like  a  blanket.  To  overcome  this 
resignation,  blind  persons  have  been  widely 
employed  to  teach  .self-reliance  as  well  as  the 
technique  of  living  in  the  dark.  Practically 
everyone  wants  to  live  a  useful  life.  In  recent 
years  education  has  made  it  more*  and  more 
genei'ally  possible. 

So  far  the  activities  open  to  blind  persons 
have  been  circumscribed.  Handcrafts  have 
been  the  usual  refuge.  But  the  restrictions  are 
being  driven  back.  'Joseph  Clunks  denial  of 
handicap  and  many  other  examples  point  a 
hopeful  way.  A  majority  of  blind  people  do 
not  want  charity  either  from  their  families,  the 
state  or  the  federal  government.  Education  for 
living  and  producing  in  the  world  is  the  answer. 
The  very  fact  of  overcoming  a  tremendous 
obstacle  is  a  thrilling  achievement.  A  few  blind 
persons  are  leading  the  blind  toward  inde- 
pendence. 
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Percy  Hughes  School 
To  Hear  BUnilAuthor 


H.  KATHERINE  SMITH,  BLIND  WRITER 
Attained  Success  Despite  Her  Handicap 

Miss  Katherine  Smith  of  Buffalo  Will  bJ 

Principal  Speaker  at  Graduation  Exercises 

Tomorrow— Formerly  Braille  Teacher. 

Her  extensive  record  in  reportorial  achievement  and  teach- 
ing of  the  sightless  a  perfect  tribute  to  her  dauntless  courao-e 
and  perseverance,  Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith,  blind  Buffalo  news- 
paperwoman and  author,  principal  speaker  at  the  Percy  Hughes 
School  graduation  ceremonies  tomorrow,  personifies  a  career 
which  the  handicapped  children  may  well  seek  to  emulate.  ^ 
Blind  since  birth,  Miss  Smith  was 
recently  awarded  a  scroll  and  $500 


on  Singer  Kate  Smith's  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  program  for 
her  "outstanding  acconiplishments 
despite  seemingly  insuperable 
handicaps." 

Making  the  presentation  before 
an  audience  of  2,000  in  Columbia 
Playhouse,  New  York,  the  radio 
«inger  lauded  the  blind  reporter's 
Courage: 

"When    t   think  of  the   discour- 
agement    and    despair   that    creep 
into  the   hves  of  those  of  us  who 
are    not    handicapped    as   you    are, 
then    I     realize    what    tremendous 
courage  you  have." 
Despite     her     recorded     achieve- 
ments  in   the  newspaper  field— she 
!Js   regarded    by    many    as   the    out- 
•tandmg      newspaper     't'oman      in 
Western     New     York— M\ss'    SttuDi 
takes  greater  joy  in  the  instruction 
•he    has    been    aible   to    give    others 
".fflicted  by  blindness. 


She  regards  as  her  finest  achievi 
tnent  the  instruction  of  a  man 
<5eaf,  mute  and  blind,  in  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Braille,  For  several 
months  she  devoted  practically  all 
of  her  time  as  a  substitute  home 
i  teacher  for  the  New  York  State 
commission  for  the  blind,  teaching 
adults  in  the  Buffalo  area  to  read 
and  write  Braille. 

I  Seeking  vital  information  for  her 
Icolumn,  "A  Good  Listener,"  Miss 
Smith,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
traveled  through  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
Peru  last  year,  consuming  eight 
months  to  interview  government  of- 
ficial.?, students,  educators  and  th" 
ordmary  street-goers  on  their  par- 
ticular problems  and  aims. 

Graduating  with  honors  from  Vas- 
sar  College  in  1927— the  recipient  of 
a    Phi    Beta    Kanna    kpv    for    higli 
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JOBS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Joafep^-^i'.  Clunk,  a  blind  m^.  has 
ent^redL-the  United  States  Officft^  of 
Education  at  Washington  to  "create 
jobs  for  2tT;(rot)  "b1iTra~15€r5Tnis--in--this 
country."  Having  mastered  nearly 
2tK)tr^i!Ferent  industrial  jobs  in  the 
factories  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  his  19  years  of  blindness, 
he  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  lead 
the  blind.  He  declares  that  the  prim- 
stry  disability  of  the  blind  "lies  in  the 
eyes  of  their  sighted  friends."  And 
fi.e  may  be  right,  it  being  his  conten- 
tion that  when  a  man  loses  his  sight 
he  loses  along  with  it  his  fellow- 
i man's  confidence  in  him,  and  conse- 
^quently  his  confidence  in  himsalf.  So 
Mr.  Clunk's  self-appointed  task  is  to 
restore  one  by  restoring  the  other. 

Explaining  his  placement  method. 
Clunk  said  he  went  into  a  Canadian 
motor  car  factory  and  performed  91 
.different  jobs  from  operating  punch 
dies  to  assembling  motor  parts  and 
so  impressed  his  employers  with  the 
possibilities  of  blind  workers  that  he 
|.left  not  only  a  blind  youth  but  a 
j  blind  youth  with  only  one  arm  doing 
acceptable  work  in  drilling  cotter  pin 
holes  in  bolts  with  a  high-speed  drill- 
ing machine. 

Mr.  Clunk,  incidentally,  is  a  native 
of   Lisbo.    Ohoof   Lsbo,ETAOIETAOI 
of     Lisbon,     Ohio,     a     graduate     of 
Youngstown  School  of  Law  and  lost 
his    sight   through   illness   before    he 
ever  worked  in  a  factory.  What  he  has 
learned  in     factory     and     industrial 
practice  has  been  learned  the  hardest 
iway — entirely  in  the  dark.  And  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
j  right  in   his   belief   that   other   blind 
persons  can  do  as  well.  He  has  work- 
ed in  steel  mills,  silk  mills,  packing 
houses  and  in  other  industries  v/ith- 
out  injury  because   of  his   unsighted 
condition.  Though  it  would  not  be  ac- 
curate  to   say  that  he   has  been   en- 
tirely free  of  injury  because     of     his 
bHndness.  For  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he- lost  the  end  of  his  left  little  fin- 
ggr  in    ♦.   rotary   saw  while   pursuing 
hk  hobby  of  doing  things  for  himself. 
He  was  marking  a  table  for  his  wife 
and  four  childhen  in  his  home  hobby 
-shop.""' 

But  about  the  place  he  expects  to 
carve    for    himself    in    the    Office    of 
Education   in   Washington,  after  nine 
years  of  placement  work  in  'Canada: 
Mk..- Clunk  says  there  is  not  a  factory 
in  I, this  country  that  hasn't  jobs  the 
blind  can  fill,  "if  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  the   sighted   to   sell   theii 
abilities."    He    expects    to    prove    th< 
j^,<yjr^.(t>'  qt  his  assertion  jhrough  the 
Opportunity   that   is  now  before   him 
-And  v/e  believe  that  he  will  prove  ii 
]lf  Tie  gei£  the  encouragement  of  co 
-o^ration  ii  the-  workr-hops     of     the 
coyintry.   If  Mr.   Clunk  could     do     so 
many  industrial   jobs   acceptably   and 
without    injury,    surely    thousands    of 
other  blind  persons  may  be  expectei 
to  do  as  well  if  given  the  chance. — 
Exchange.  - 
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MUnd  Father  of  Two  Wins 
^  High  Diploma  in  15  Months 

Albert  E.  Gunther,  Stricken  Sightless,  Battles  Through 
Four- Year  Course  to  Gain  Graduation 
/  Gredjjfcy  for  Study  ,of  Law 


^ar-old      daughter,      handed      the 
diploma  to  Mr.  Costello.     His  other^ 
child,  Albert  P.,  5,  was  on  the  plat 
form   with   Mrs.   Gunther   and   Mr. 

i  Schwab. 


— Photo  bv  Times  Sta)/  Cnmeromnn 
Albert  E.  Gunther,  35-year-old  father  of  two  children  and  totally  blind  since  1931,  today  had  won  a  hig:h 
school  diploma  after  completing:  the  regular  couise  IDIess  than  15  months.  He  is  shown  here  with  his 
children,  Albert  F.,  5,  and  Jane  Mary  Ann,  12. 


4-Year  Study 
Is  Completed 
In  15  Months 

Student  at  Age  of  35,  Un- 

daunted  by  Loss  of 

Sight  in  1931 

That  bright  sunshine  today  was 
only  total  darkness  for  35-year-old 
Albert  E.  Gunther,  99  E.  Morris  Ave. 
— but  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face, 
a  song  in  liis  heart. 

For  Mr.  Gunther,  totally  blind 
since  1931,  is  Buffalo's  newest  high 
school  graduate — his  four-year  course 
completed  in  15  months. 

He  was  graduated  on  the  stage  of 
East  High  School  last  night  with  tlie, 
others.  And  from  Principal  Charles! 
J.  Costello  he  received  his  diploma. 

Never  before  in  the  annals  of  New 
York  State  education  has  such  an 
award  been  made. 


Proud  Moment 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  moment! 
for  the  father  of  two  small  children 
and  the  son-in-law  of  former  Mayor 
Prank  X.  Schwab  when  he  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  in  the 
crowded  auditorium  to  be  declared 
an  alumnus  of  East  High  School.       j 

Bom   in    Jersey   City,    N.   J.,   Mr.  | 
Gunther,    who    now   lives    at   99   E. 
Morris    Ave.,    attended    elementary 
school   and   completed   one   year  of 
high  school  there.  His  parents  moved 
to   Buffalo    and    shortly   afterward., 
Mr.  Gunther  entered  the  employ  Of| 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co,  ' 

Succeeded  in  Business 

After  seven  years  with  the  tele- 
phone company  during  which  time 
he  rose  to  be  a  commercial  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Gunther  left  to  join 
the  Ryan  and  Cable  Insurance  Co. 
He  rose  to  be  a  vice  president  when 
suddenly  one  morning  in  1931  he 
woke  to  find  the  sight  of  one  eye 
destroyed. 

He  visited  eye  specialists  all  over 
the  country'  with  no  relief  and  a 
year  later  he  was  blind  in  the  other 
eye.  He  tried  specialists  in  Europe 
and  they  couldn't  help  him. 

In  March  of  last  year.  Mr.  Gdn- 
ther  decided  a  law  education  ujxmld 


be  invaluable"  to  him  in  his  insur- 
ance business.  But  a  prerequisite  of 
law  school  is  at  least  a  high  school 
education.  The  young  father  set 
about  mastering  the  subjects  and 
successfully  completed  those  giving 
him  16»2  Regents  credits. 
Privately  Tutored 

Having  taken  the  subjects  on  short 
time,  he  was  required  to  pass  them 
with  a  75  per  cent  mkrk  instead  of 
the  customary  65  per  cent.  His 
friends  read  to  him,  he  was  taught 
in  School  for  the  Blind  and  private- 
ly tutored.  j 

Warren  W.  Knox,  assistant  direc-.| 
tor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of' 
New  York  in  Albany  wrote  Mr.  Cos- 
tello yesterday: 

''Mr.   Gunther  has  made  an   un- 
usual record.    To  my  knowledge  hisj 
accomplishment   is   the   first  of   its] 

Mathematics  proved  to  be  the 
most  difficult  subject  to  master  ac-i 
cording  to  Mr.  Gunther,  while  liter-* 
ature  was  the  easiest. 

Air  Travel  Fan  , 

He  thoroughly  enjoys  flying  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  flew  from  Bos- 
ton yesterday  afternoon  to  be  pre- 
sent for  the  commencement.  ; 

The  presentation  was  made  at  thd 
close  of  the  regular  ceremonies  and 
Jane    Mary   Ann    Gunther,    his    12- 
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TRIBUTE  IS  PAID 
BLIND  STUDENT 

Completes  four-year  high  school 
course  in  fifteen  months 

:     Blindness  aid  not  prevent  Albert 
j  E.   GunUier,  35  years  old,  99  East 
I  Morris   Avenue,    from    achieving    a 
'  scholastic  record  which  won  the  ad- 
miration of  educators  all  over  the 
state,  including  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Warren  W.  Knox,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  state  university,  said,  Mr. 
Gunther's  record  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  state.      His  record  was 
called  a  "credit  to  the  man  himself 
and  the  public  school  system  of  Buf- 
falo, and  it  strengthens  faith  in  the 
American  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Guenther  is  a  son-in-law  of 
former  Mayor  Frank  X.  Schwab.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Teresa  Schwab. 
He  was  born  in  Jersey  City  and  had 
preliminary  education  and  one  year 
of  high  school  under  New  Jersey 
supervision.  Anxious  to  study  law, 
though  he  lost  his  sight  in  March, 
1936,  he  found  he  would  have  to 
comply  with  New  York  State  re- 
quirements to  get  a  high  school 
diploma.  In  a  ear  and  three  months 
he  completed  the  four-year  course  In 
East  High  School. 

In  eighteen  months,  Mr.  Gunther 
studied  English,  four  years;  English 
literature;  elementai-y  algebra;  plane 
geometry;  general  science;  physical 
geography;  ancient  history;  Ameri- 
can history;  civics;  economic  citi- 
zenship- economics,  and  introduc- 
tion to  business  German,  a  three- 
year  course. 

Mr.  Gunther,  vice-president  of  the 
Ryan  &  Cable  Insurance  Company, 
gives  credit  for  his  notable  record 
to  Miss  Mary  Sundholm,  a  blind 
teacher  of  the  blind,  who  inspired 
him  with  ambition;  to  his  daughter 
Jane  Marion,  twelve  years  old,  and 
to  friends  who  read  to  him  and  as- 
sisted him. 
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KNOWS  BRAttJLE  SYSTEM. 

If  Tliomas  Beck,  young  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  player,  should 
ever  lose  his  eyesight  he  would  be 
able  to  read  by  the  Braille  system 
as  rapidly  as  though  he  had  been 
born  blind.  His  father,  John  Lane 
Beck,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  Works.hop  f or  the,S|juid, 
and  the  young  star  became  fas- 
cinated by  sightless  education 
when  he  was  a  boy.  y' 
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Fiddler  Wins  ^  ^ 
Independent  Contest 


"Mounting  music"  opened  the  mid- 
night show  at  the  Avenue  theatre 
Saturday  night  with  a  riot  of  ap- 
Iplause  as  the  Independent's  first  an- 
nual Old  Time  Fiddlers  contest  was 
played  out  by  eight  contestants  from 
all  parts  of  the -county. 

First  prize  of  $15  was  won  by  the 
blind  fiddler,  .  Peter  Hendrickson, 
vho  stormed  the  packed  house.  Sec- 
ond prize  of  $10  went  to  Lloyd  He- 
cox,  fiddler,  and  his  brother  Roland 
who  accompanied  him  on  a  guitar. 
Henry  Pavonto  took  third  money. 
$5. 
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BLIND  VETERAN  TO 
VISIT  YELLOWSTONE 


fatello  has  an  Interesting 
»r   today    in    the   person    of 

riir  J.   O'Connor,  blind   World 

W^'  veteran,    who   stopped    here 

jto  visit  with  William  M.  Koehler 

with  whom  he  became  acquainted 

[when   they   both    attended    Val- 

'pariso    university    at    V-alpariso, 

Ind.  Mr.  O'Connor's  home  is  in 

Rochester,  N.   Y.  He  is  now  en 

route   to   Yellowstone   park    and, 

following  a  tour  of   that  ecenic 

section,  will  return  to  Salt  Laike 

City   with   the   idea   in   view   of 

visiting  the  Grand  canyon. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  widely  trav- 
eled, having  visited  in  France, 
Germany  end  England.  He  for- 
merly had  a  dog  trained  to  ac- 
com.p-any  him  on  his  travels,  but 
now  he  is  makin.g  his  trips  alone. 
Mr.  O'Connor  says  he  is  favor- 
ably impressed  with  Poeatello 
and  plans  on  stopping  here  when 
he  returns  from  Yellowstone.  He 
is  leaving  in  the  morning  for 
Yellowstone  park. 


A  feature  of  the  contest  was  the 
"calling"  done  by  Alex  Tesh,  of 
Naches,  one  of  the  best  square  dance 
callers  in  the  state. 

Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Inde- 
ptodent  strictly  according  to  the  ap- 
pljause  of  the  audience.  There  were 
no  rules  to  the  contest  as  to  age  ac- 
companiment or  type  of  fiddle.  The ' 
orly  restriction  was  that  all  music 
played  must  be  old-fashioned  dance 
tunes. 

There  were  13  entries  in  this  first 
contest  of  the  old  fiddlers. 


BLIND  MAN  SETS 
TRSPAI  GRABS 
THEFT  SUSPECT 


News  Mand  Operator  Irked 

by  Loss  of  Magazines 

to  Sneak. 


I  Although  blind,  J.  E.  Trogdon, 
former  attorney  now  operating  a 
news  and  candy  stand  in  the  lobby 
of  the  federal  building,  Eighth 
street  and  Grand  avenue,  proved 
himself  an  effective  sleuth  Thurs- 
day. 

I  As  the  result  of  Trogdon's  detec- 
itive  work,  a  man  believed  to  have 
been  stealing  magazines  from  the 
stand  for  several  months  was  ar- 
rested and  is  being  held  at  police 
headquarters. 

The  suspect,  Merwin  Anderson, 
36  years  old,  3510  St.  John  avenue, 
was  caught  Thursday  by  W.  E. 
Bondurant,  a  guard  at  the  building. 

Trogdon  said  he  met  Anderson 
several  months  ago  and  knew  him 
by  his  la.<;t  name.  He  bought  news- 
papers at  least  once  a  week,  Trog- 
don said,  and  after  he  left  Trogdon 
would  find  a  25-cent  or  50-cent 
magazine  mi.ssing. 

By  arrangement,  Bondurant  was 
hidden  Thursday  when  Anderson 
approached  the  stand.  Anderson 
paid  Trogdon  for  a  newspaper  .then 
snatched  a  magazine  and  folded 
his  newspaper  over  it,  Bondurant 
said. 

Bondurant  strode  from  the  place 
where  he  was  hiding  and  asked 
Trogdon  if  the  man  had  paid  for  the 
magazine.  Then  Bondurant  seized 
Anderson. 

Trogdon  said  he  had  been  missing 
magazines  for  months.  He  knows 
the  exact  spot  in  the  news  rack 
|0f  each  magazine  and  would  check 
his  rack  after  Anderson  called. 
I  Anderson,  who  told  police  he  was 
|an  electrician,  is  being  held  for 
further   investigation.  /* 
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Power  of  U.  S.  Behind  Prosecution  in  Theft  of  Magazine 


Merwyn  Leslie  Anderson,  3510  St.  John  avenue,  charged  with 
the  theft  of  a  niag:azine  from  a  news  stand  operated  by  James  E. 
Trogdon,  blind,  in  the  lobby  of  the  federal  building,  Eighth  street 
and  Grand  avenue,  Monday  ^as  bound  over  to  the  federal  grand 
jury  following  hearing  before  a  United  States  commissioner.  The 
above  photographs  were  taken  at  the  hearing.  Shown  left  to  right 
inside  the  bench  are  Charles  H.  Thompson,  United  States  commis- 


sioner,  who   ordered   Anderson  placed   under   $1,000  bond;   Randa| 
Wilson,    first    assistant    United    States    district    attorney,    and    Rq 
Mosby,   deputy   United   States   marshal.    Left   to   right   outside 
bench    are    Trogden,    Sloane    Turgeon    and    Herman    Epstein, 
torneys  for  Anderson.   The  defendant  is  shown  in  the  photo  at 
right.  X 

— .Toiirnal-FostSbaU 


f  ACCUSED  PATRON 
\  OF  BUNDIAN  TO 
FACE  U.  S.  JURORS 
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Chi^d  With  Purloim 
Magazine,   Electrician 
Gives  $1,000  Bond. 


Merwyn  Leslie  Anderson,  an  elec- 
Kician,  3510  St.  John  avenue, 
charged  with  the  theft  of  a  maga- 
zine from  the  newsstand  operated 
by  James  E.  Trogdon,  blind,  former 
attorney,  in  the  lobby  of  the  fed- 
eral building  at  Eighth  street  and 
Grand  avenue,  was  bound  over  to 
the  federal  grand  jury  Monday. 

In  his  preliminary  hearing  before 
.Charles  H.  Thompson,  United  States 
commissioner,  Anderson  was  held 
under  $1,000  bond,  which  he  fur- 
nished. I 

Anderson  was  arrested  July  isl 
by  W.  E.  Bondurant,  guard  at  the 
federal  building,  after  Trogdon  hadi 
told  the  guard  he  suspected  Ander- 
son was  the  man  who  had  been 
taking  his  magazines.  ' 

It  required  special  permission 
from  the  post  office  department  for 
Trogdon  to  establish  his  newsstand 
In  the  federal  building  lobby. 
Trogdon,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas 
City  School  of  Law,  had  embarked 
upon  what  promised  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful legal  career,  when  he  be- 
came blind. 


Ability   Won   Friends. 

Undaunted,  he  set  about  for  new 
ways  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  soon 
had  become  the  operator  of  the 
newsstand. 

His  ability  to  tell  his  customers 
just  where  on  his  shelves  they 
would  find  the  magazines  they  de- 
sired won  him  many  friends.  That 
circle  of  friends  increased  because 
of  his  ability  to  identify  his  custom- 
ers by  their  voices  and  because  of 
his  always  cheery  smile. 

It  was  that  ability  that  enabled 
him  to  recognize  Anderson  when 
the  man  came  to  his  stand  to  buy 
newspapers.  Then,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  loss  of  his  magazines, 
he  recalled  that  they  disappeared 
on  the  days  Anderson  visited  his 
stand.  So  he  voiced  his  suspicions 
to  Bondurant. 

United   States  Jurisdiction. 

Bondurant  testified  Monday  that 
he  had  been  watching  Anderson 
since  May  1.  On  July  15,  he  said, 
he  saw  Anderson  approach  Trog- 
don's  stand,  and  he  watched  the 
man.  He  said  he  saw  Anderson 
pick  up  a  magazine.  Then  he 
bought  a  newspaper,  read  the  head- 
lines to  Trogdon,  folded  the  maga-i 
zine  in  the  newspaper  and  left  the 
building. 

Bondurant     ascertained     from! 
Trogdon  that  Anderson  had  not  paid  I 
for     the     magazine.     He     followed 
(Anderson     and     arrested     him     on 
Grand  avenue. 

The  fact  that  the  newsstand  is  in 
(he  federal  building  lobby  brought 
the  alleged  theft  of  the  magazine 
under  federal  jurisdiction.  Such  a 
theft  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  one  year  in 
jail,  or  both. 
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Garden  for  the 
Blind  Opened 

Sight-  -hy^ t'Wti'it?'  for  Indiana's 
blind  has  ^ppn  extendod  tn  flowers- 
^nri  I fpjpsi  officials  of  ihe  state  in- 
ior  here  said  today. 
A  ^r*iij^  garden  and  arborstum 
l^ave^  becR-  developed  through  a 
Works  Progress  Administration 
project.  Each  flower  and  tree  is 
tagged  with  a  description  in  the 
Braille  language. 

The  gardens,  first  of  their  kind  in 

the    Middle    West,    contain    nearly 

18,000  plants,  J.  H.  Lowry,  landscape 

'  archrtect   v/ho    supervised   the   pro- 

j  ject,   said.   The   arboretum   has   250 

trees. 
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BLfND  WOMAN 
ATTAINS  GOAL 
AS  PREACHER 


Miss'   'Liedtke     Becomes 

A^istant  at  Penta- 

costal  Assembly 


Altho  she  has  been  blind  since 
birth,  Miss  Olga  M.  Liedtke  has  not 
allowed  this  fact  to  stand  In  the  way 
of  her  ambition  to"  serve  as  a  preacher. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Gavitt, 
her  faithful  friend  and  fellow  stu- 
dent during  a  three-year  training 
course  at  the  Elim  Pentacostal  Bible 
school  in  Hornell,  Miss  Liedtke  has 
been  assigned  to  assist  Rev.  William 
J.  McClatchie,  pastor  of  Elim  Pen- 
tacostal assembly,  321  North  West 
street.  She  began  her  duties  in  this 
little  Syracuse  church  last  week. 

"I  don't  do  much  preaching,"  she 
explained.  "I  Just  help  with  leading 
the  singing,  and  sometimes  I  assist 
our  pianist  by  playing  on  the  auto- 
harp.*' 

Miss   Lola  E.   Eichorn,   the   pianist, 
alao  is  from  Hornell,  and  recently  has 
been  assigned  to  the  assembly. 
DESPONDENCY   CONQUERED 

In  simple,  direct  manner  the  blind 
preacher  told  the  story  of  her  strug- 
gle to  conquer  aespondency  and  ob- 
tain the  training  which  would  fit  her 
for  the  career  to  which  she  felt 
"called  by  the  Lord." 

As  a  child  of  10  she  was  sent  by 
her  parents  to  Batavia  State  school, 
where,  she  confessed,  at  first  she  was 
desperately  homesick  and  rebellious 
against  the  fate  which  had  deprived 
her  of  sight.  To  this  same  school 
were  sent  her  two  younger  sisters, 
similarly  afflicted. 

Altho  the  family  could  not  afford 
to  call  in  specialists,  there  were  many 
visits  to  clinics — all  discouraging. 

"The  clinic  doctors  said  that  my 
optic  nerves  never  had  fully  devel- 
oped, and  that  for  this  condition 
there  was  no  known  cure,"  Miss 
Liedtke  stated.  "My  sisters  had  the 
same  difficulty.  I  have  two  brothers 
whose  sight  Is  normal." 


Blind  Preacher  and  Friend 


^ 


Mrs.  Mabel  Gavitt,  left,  and  her  blind  friend  and  associate 
in  the  Pentacostal  ministry,  Miss  Olga  M.  Liedtke. 


WORKED  AS  MASSEUSE 
I  After  her  graduation  from  Batavia 
State  school.  Miss  Liedtke  worked  for 
a  time  as  a  masseuse  In  a  sanatorhim 
in  Castile.  It  was  here  that  she  met 
Mrs.  Gavitt,  who  was  employed  in  the 
diet  kitchen  of  the  sanatorium. 

"I  used  to  help  her  with  the  dishes," 
Miss  Liedtke  recalled.  "I  didn't 
like  that  very  much.  But  I  did  enjoy 
our  long  talks." 

In  course  of  their  kitchen  conver- 
sations, Miss  Liedtke  learned  that  her 
new  friend  also  "always  had  felt 
called  to  preach."  The  result  was  that 
the  two  decided  to  attend  the  Bible 
school  in  Hornell  together. 

"I  had  a  Bible  with  raised  letters," 
the  blind  girl  relpted.  "I  could  listen 
to  the  lecftures,  and  Mrs.  Gavitt  used 
to  help  me  with  her  notes  when  we 
studied  together.  I  took  my  tests 
orally  on  on  the  typewriter." 
ASSOCIATION  CONTINUES 

Since  completing  their  course  In 
Hornell  last  April,  the  two  have  con- 
tinued their  close  association  in  as- 
sistant  pastoral    work. 

Miss  Liedtke  speaks  lightly  of  the 
perseverence  required  to  bring  »bout 
this  realization  of  her  dream  of  be- 
coming a  preacher. 


"My  people  were  poor  and  could 
[not  do  much  for  me,  and  so  I  had  to 
work  out  my  own  salvation,"  she  ob- 
served. "I  am  nothing  compar(;d  to 
some  blind  students.  Think  of  those 
who  manage  to  go  on  thru  college." 

Miss  Liedtke  looks  forward  to  a 
long,  happy  career  of  service. 

"I  am  Inexperienced  now,"  she 
said,  "but  as  I  go  on  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  do  more." 

Of  late  she  has  been  cheered  by 
the  conviction  that  she  may  scon 
ha;ve  her  sight  restored  thru  divine 
healing.  She  does  have  .slight  vi.-ion, 
being  able  to  distinguish  light  from 
dark  and  "even  see  colors  when  chey 
are  real  bright." 

"I  recently  received  what  I  believe j 
to  be  divine  assurance  that  I  will  be 
healed,"   she   affirmed. 
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Honor  Blind  Editor 

B.  F,  Irvine,  veteran  blind  editor 
of  the  Portland  Journal  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  President 
Roosevelt,  will  be  honored  at  a 
testimonial  luncheon  given  by  the 
King  County  Democratic  club  to- 
morrow noon  in  Meves  cafeteria. 
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Germany  Sends  Us 
Afds  for  Teaching  Blind 

ll^ports  of  foreign  goodi  through 
the^U.  1^.  Customs  office  jfeif  Louis- 
ville during  May  registei^e4  an  in- 
crease of  over  260  per  cejjt  over 
May  of  last  year,  imports  I\pr  chis 
May  being  valued  at  $368,^28  as 
compared  with  $141,666  foV  the 
same  month  of  1936.  For  the  ur<^t 
five  months  of  ]  937  value  of  im- 
ports through  this  customs  office 
amounted  to  $858,258  as  compared 
with  $579,619  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Heaviest  imports  in  May  were  in 
vegetable  food  products  and  bev- 
erages, amounting  .o  a  total  of 
$271,036  and  including  such  items 
as  barley  malt  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  item  alone  accounted 
for  $24,670,  tomatoes  from  Mexi- 
co; pineapples  from  Cuba,  cotton- 
seed oil  both  crude  and  refined,- 
from  the  Netherlands,  Brazil  and 
China;  rum  from  Cuba,  whiskey 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  and  vemuth  from  Italy. 
Imports  of  cigarette  leaf  tobacco, 
unstemmed,  amounting  to  $54,901, 
were  made  from  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Greece,  Jamaica,  United, 
Kingdom  and  Turkey.  The  total 
of  chemicals  and  related  products 
amounted  to  $24,969,  $24,312  of 
these  imports  being  natural  men- 
thol, coming  from  Japan.  $1,510 
worth  of  mahogany  logs  were  im- 
ported from  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $5,655  worth  of 
oUier  cabinet  woods  from  France, 

Braille  tablets,  cubarithms,  spec-j 
ial  apparatus  and  objects  for*! 
teaching  the  blind,  and  other  items 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
blind,. exclusively,  such  as  printing 
apparatus,  machines,  presses,  and 
types,  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many to  the  amount  of  $1,275. 
Among  other  items  imported  were 
kitchen  and  table  ware  of  china,! 
and  porcelain  from  Czechoslovakia, 
valued  at  $507;  earthware  kitchenj 
utensils  from  United  Kingdom, 
amounting  to  $97;  barbed  wire, 
amounting  to  $1,447,  from  Ger- 
many; belts  and  belting  for  ma- 
chinery from  Austria  and  the  Uni- 
'ted  Kingdom,  amounting  to  $163,- 
boxes  of  paper  and  papier-mache, 
from  Germany,  amounting  to  $774; 
lithographic  prints  from  Germany, 
valued  at  $118;  smokers'  articles' 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  valued 
at  $306;  and  fishhooks  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of 
$165. 


Q^  <\^iH-  I'^^Z- 

''S'lghl;  schools"  for  blind  children  will 
soon;  appear,  eye  specialists  said  recently. 
They  explained  that  half  of  all  "blind" 
children  can  really  see  with  the  help  of 
strong  glasses." 
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Blind  Man  Is  Rescued 
During  Roxbury  Fire 


BLIND  MAN  RESCUED 
Reuben  Fivoziusky,  68,  blind,  is  shown  as  he  expressed  thanks  to  Patrol- 
man William  K.  Harmon  of  the  Dudley  street  station,  who  rescued  him  front 
a   smoke-filled   apartment    at    134   Humboldt    avenue,    Roxbury,   yesterday. 

Fire  was  in  a  tailor  shop  at  132  Humboldt  avenue. 
*>   -  .  '■--„. 

— --'•     patrolmaTi   William   R.   Harmon,   after  | 

A    blind'  mHn    was    rescued    ye.-terday  taking     Goldstein     out    of     h'%  f^a™'"! 

afternoon  and  another  man  was  severely  ta'lor  ^hop.  dashed  up  the  stairs  ot  tne 

burned   when   a   pressing   machine   in    a  apartment     house     overhead     when     he 

tailor    shop    at    132    Humboldt    avenue,  h«ard  a  chokin,?  .sound  coming  from  the 


Roxbury,  started  a  fire  that  sent  thick 
smoke  through  the  whole  block  of 
stores  and  trapped  several  residents  in 
apartments  over  the  stores. 

Max  (Goldstein,  35,  of  103  Townsend 
street,  Roxbury,  was  rushed  to  City 
Hospital  with  burns  a.bout  the  arms 
and  leg."?,  and  after  treatment  he  was 
released. 


to-p  of  the   stains. 

He  found  Reuben  Fivozinsky.  68,  and 
his  wife,  Ifla,  M,  trying  to  find  their 
way  downstairs  through  the  choking 
smoke.  Mr.  Fivozinsky  is  blind  and  his 
wife  was  trying  to  guide  him  down 
stairs. 

Neither  suffered  any  ill  effects.  I- our 
other  families  were  driven  to  the  street. 

The  fire  spread  to  the  adjoining  store, 
a   creamery   owned   by    Max   Linkin. 

Th«  firemen  had  to  tear  out  the  whole 
front   of  the    tailor  shop   to   get  at   the 

The    damage    was  .estimated    at   $3500. 
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loseph  Levesque,  Arctic, 
x|lind  Long  Time,  Happy 
I      Despite  Great  Handicap 

DOES  MUCH  OF  HOUSEWORK 


Gave  Up  Selling  Candy  Because  If  Did  Not  Pay. 

Stranger  Tried  to  Pass  Dollar  Bill  for  $2, 
m,     But  Friend  of  Local  Man  Happened 
^^1  Along  Just  in  Time. 


His  olive-brown  face,  with  a 
broad  grin  on  it,  weaving  from 
right  to  left,  Joseph  Levesque,  rock- 
ed in  the  kitchen  at  his  home,  31 
Legion  Way,  West  Warwick. 

The  sun  was  shining  outside.  A, 
sprinkler    on    the    grounds    of    the 
postoffice  across  the  street  sent  up 
a  shower  of  silver,     turning     the 
grass   into   the   color  of  jade.   His 
wife,   a   sprj%   observant   little   wo- 
I  man,  sat  curled  on  the  soft  clean 
j  sofa  next  to  her  husband's  chair. 
!      But   Mr.   Levesque   saw   none  of 
j  this.  Blind  for  11  years,  he  Jives  in 
i  a  world  of  darkness,     in  a  world 
I  whose  creation  in  his  own  imagin- 
ation is  inspired     by     touch     and 
sound.  Let  him  touch  a  thing  and 
he  can  tell  what  it  is.  Let  him  hear, 
footfalls,  and  he  can  tell  who  it  is. 
Eleven  years  ago,   Mr.  Levesque 
was  bothered  with  sore  eyes.  And 
in  three  years  the  condition  grew 
worse  until  finally  he  could  not  see, 
in  spite  of  treatment  by  a  special- 
ist. 

The  father  of  seven  children,  two 
of  them  boys,  and  all  of  them  mar-, 
ried,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hard  work  and  the  idleness  weighed 
heavier  on  him  than  the  thought  of 
his  possible  eternal  darkness.  For 
many  years  he  had  worked  as  a 
woolen  weaver  in  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley  mills. 

But  to  take  up  the  time,  he  start- 
ed to  work  around  the  house,  grop- 
ing with  objects  at  first  and  gradu- 
ally familiarizing  himself  with 
them  until  he  found  some 
comfort  in  his  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. 

Out  of  his  idleness  came  consid- 
erable work,  some  of  it  excellent 
enough  to  merit  the  envy  and  ap- 
probation of  persons  with  the  best 
vision.  He  made  innumerable 
benches  and  sold  them.  He  stood 
on  Arctic  square  selling  candy  and 
fruit. 

Finally  he  had  to  quit  the  latter 
occupation  because  it  did  not  pay 
him,  principally  because  he  learn- 
ed that  people  cannot  be  trusted. 
$2  Bill  Episode 
This  was  an  example:  He  was 
standing  on  Arctic  square  when 
a  man  asked  for  a  few  bars  of  can- 
dy and  handed  him  a  bill. 

"It's  a  $2  bill,"  the     man     said. 
"Give  me  my  change." 
But  Mr.  Levesque  hesitated. 


"How  do  I  know  it's  a  $2  bill.  It 
might  be  a  %1  bill  for  all  I  know." 

Then  two  men  came  along.  Mr. 
Levesque  heard  them  talking,  and 
called  one  by  name. 

"What's  this  a  $2  pr  a  $1  bill?" 
Mr.  Levesque  asked  of  his  friend. 

And  before  the  friend  could  say 
that  it  was  a  $1  bill  the  customer 
vanished. 

Once  Dosithe  Tetreault,  of  Cen- 
tredale,  an  old  friend,  came  to  see  ' 
him.  Tetreault,  formerly  of  the  Val- 
ley, had  left  this  section  and  had 
been  away  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Levesque  was  in  the  cellar 
chopping  wood  when  Tetreault 
came.  But  the  visitor  came  to  the 
cellar  door. 

"I've  got  you  stuck  Joe,"  said 
Tetreault.  "You  don't  know  who  I 
am." 

But  Mr.  Levesque  wasn't  stuck. 
He  thoug'it  it  over  for  a  moment. 
Where  had  he  heard  that  voice. 
Then  it  came  to  him. 

"Sure,  I  know  you,  Dosithe  Tet- 
reault." 

Mrs.  Levesque  is  unable  to  do 
hard  work  because  of  heart  trouble, 
and  her  husband  has  to  do  much  of 
the  housework.  For  her  he  washes 
floors  twice  a  week.  Each  night, he 

washes  and  dries  the  dislnas,  and 
each  Aveek  he  helps  with  the  house- 
cleaning.  Levesque  likes  to  do  it. 
It  gives  him  something  to  do. 

He  Lights  Oil  Stove 
The  strangest  thing  is  when  he 
lights  the  oil  stove.  He  puts  a  light- 
ed match  to  the  wick,  then  to  ad- 
just the  burner,  he  slips  the  palm 
of  his  hand  easily  back  and  forth 
over  the  burner.  By  the  intensity 
of  the  heat,  he  can  tell  if  the  stove 
is  burning  correctly.  He  never  leti 
it  smoke. 

Though  he  speaks  good  English 
Mr.  Levesque  is  happiest. speaking 
French.  His  favorite  dish  is  salt 
pork  and  eggs.  He  loves  to  drink 
water.  Lately  while  listening  to  the 
baseball  games,  he  has  taken  up 
chewing  because  he  got  so  he  felt 
he  smoked  too  much. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levesque  were  mar- 
ried 39  years  April  11.  They  took 
their  vows  in  Norwich,  Conn.  Mr. 
Levesque  was  born  in  St.  Pacome. 
Quebec,  July  24,  61  years  ago.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  Pawtux- 
et Valley  51   years. 
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\Blmd-Girl 

Recreation  Center 


EasfI.olmr«v!    ^"  ^'^  '"'  ^''*'"^^"^  ^'^^  ^'^'^^  «^  ^^  year  old  Mary  Albrecht,  1111 

tage  of  fh/  ''  ^.'^^^rdion  lessons  developed  her  musical  abUity.  Taking  full  advan- 

avenue  nl        "'"'""P^V  re??tion  program,  she  is  a  regular  visitor  at  the  Fell 
«» venue  playground. 


—She  is  shown  playing  with  a  puzzle  which  does  not 
require  the  use  of  her  eyes. 


LEFT- -She  displays  a  marionette  she  made  herself. 
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Blind  Brothers 
Stand  High  in 
Vernal  Trade 

Bill  and  Ike  Newton  Build 
Up  Leather  Manufactur- 
ing Plant  Despite  Physi- 
cal Handicaps.  Products 
Shipped  to  Remote  Parts 
Of  the  World. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  standard 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  car- 
ries a  line  like  this:  English  philo- 
sopher and  mathmatician.  1642- 
1727.  In  the  Who's  Who  of  Vernal 
it  runs  entirely  different.  And  the 
jSir  Isaac  Newton  known  person- 
'ally  by  the  population  of  the  Uin- 
tah Basin  has  a  history  and  life 
story  which  makes  that  world-fa- 
mous name  sparkle  even  more. 

Christened  "Sir  Isaac"  after  his 
birth  at  Silvcir  Reef,  Washington 
[County,  Utah,  sLxty-odd  years  ago, 
the  Englishman's  namsake  lived  in 
Cedar  City.  Provo  and  Heber  City, 
before  coming  to  Vernal  in  1902.  It 
was  a  long  and  picturesque  trail 
which  led  him  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other  through  hung- 
er, hard  work,  and  disappointments, 
and  whose  end  finds  him  as  Ver- 
nal's   blind  poet  and  inventor. 

Along  with  his  brother  "Bill" 
Newton,  also  blind,  and  one  of 
Vernal's  most  successful  business- 
men, "Ike"  as  Sir  Isaac  is  called 
by  associates,  has  grown  up  with 
one  of  the  largest  industries  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation,  Newton  Bros. 
Co.  These  two  started  from  scratch 
just  thirty-three  years  ago  and  to- 
day supply  leather  goods  to  job- 
bers as  far  south  as  Honduras,  to 
Canada  on  the  north,  and  to  the 
seacoast  on  the  east  and  west.  New- 
ton Bros,  is  now  the  west's  largest 
manufacturer  of  many  types  of 
leather  goods  and  horse  wrangler'? 
accessories.  A  splendid  tribute  t( 
the  courage  of  these  Vernal  yeo 
men. 

Walk  into  Newton  Bros,     today 

lequ        ^nt,  a  screw  driven  washing 

'mac.  3.n  adjustal       tove  pipe. 

a  pov       press,  hay  ai.      .v'W..  boiler: 

^nd  v      i  a  smile  on  .as  lips  he'll 

tell    you    that    he's   working    o/i    a 

I  perpetual    motion    machine. 

In  1935  Ike  turned  his  spare  mo- 
ments  to   the  writing     of     poetry. 
'This  fall  you'll  see  his  "At  Christ- 
mas Time"  appearing  in  an  anibo- 
;  ogy   THlled    "Christmas   Lyrics."   tc 
I  be  published  by  Beacon  Publicati- 
ons of  New  York.  In  two  years  Ikp 
has  written  over  200  poems  and  9C 
songs.  They  treat  almost  every  sub- 
ject. 

The  B^sin  claims  many  interest- 
ine  human  interest  stories.  Ths 
famous  bad-men  of  the  Green  riv- 
er conntry,  the  traditional  Indian 
chieftains,  and  the  early  trappers 
and  explorers  of  this  region  stiJl 
claim  the  attention  of  historians 
but  when  it  comes  to  real  Vernal 
heroes  we  nominate  the  Newton 
brothers.  Bill  and  Ike. 
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State's  Only  Blind  Weaver 
y  Finds  Life  Worthwhile 


I  Young,  agile  and  alert  in  minJ 
and  bady,  Vernon  G.  Howard-B'lack, 
'Massachusetts'  only  genuine  blind 
[Weaver,  sits  in  his  picturesque  shop 
at  1001  Tremont  street,  Roxbuiy  and 
wonders  what  he  can  do  to  help 
others,  handicapped  like  himself.  He 
I  thinks  that  there  must  be  many  of 
these  people  who  sit  at  home  and 
make  lovely  household  articles  and 
clothing,  but  have  no  means  of  get- 
ting sale  for  them.  "I  should  like  to 
make  my  shop,"  he  said  enthusias- 
tically, "a  .sort  of  emporium  for  th« 
work  of  handicapped  people.'' 

Speaking  of  handicaps,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  not  being  able 
to  see  is  not  considered  a  handicap 
by  this  young  weaver.  Vernon  told 
this  writer  of  the  days  he  spent  in  a 
mid- Western  hospital  with  a  rup- 
tured appendix,  pneumonia,  paraly- 
zed all  down  one  side  and  blind  as 
well.  "Why,"  he  chortled,  "I'd  be  a 
fool  to  grumble  about  being  blind. 
Suppose  I  had  been  paralyzed  as 
well." 

BetincT'^t^     .s-o^tless    eyes    of    the 
young  man  is  a  story  of  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  backed  by  a 
splendid  philoso-phy  of  life.   He  was 
born   on   Noithampton  street  in   the 
South  End,  the  son  of  the  late  Arthur 
(I>addy)    Black,    sportsman   and   fin- 
ancier,  who    was    shot    by    hold-up 
men  just  five  years   ago.  That  left 
Vernon  without  a  friend  in  the  world 
except  his  gi-andmother,  Mrs.  Lillian 
^  Howard    of    Providence,   now   almost ' 
an  invalid.  This  accounts  for  his  hy- 
phenated   name.      His    real   name    is ! 
I  Black,  but  for  years  he  went  by  hi.s 
grandmother's  name  of  Howard.  No\v ' 
he   calls   himself   Howard-Black.  ! 

Learns  Trade  , 

It  was  at  the  Rhode  Island  hospital 
where  he  was  treated  after  returning 
from  the  West  that  Vernon  learned 
the  trade  of  weaving',  Mrg.  ElJga- 
I  beth  Dyer  (nee  Huntington),  direc- 
tor of  the  school  of  occupational 
therapy,  started  him  using  an  old 
I  loom  and  he  became  so  proficient  and 


interested  that  he  bought  a  loom  and 
kept  it  at  his  home,  where  he  could 
practice  in  his  leisure  moments.  A 
visit  to  the  Rainbow  Shoppe,  as  he 
hopefully  calls  his  place,  will  con- 
vince anyone  of  this  young  man's 
talents.  On  the  loom  is  a  red  and 
green  rug  in  process  of  making,  and' 
around  the  walls  are  lovely  silk  ban- 
ners, while  gaily  colored  and  design- 
ed curtain^  are  seen  in  the  window. 
This  writer  had  to  ask  the  blind 
proprietor  to  find  the  counter  en- 
trance for  him  and  then  sat  and 
watched  with  amazement  how  he 
moved  avound  the  shop,  locating  ev- 
ery article  and  piece  of  furniture 
without  falter.  The  radio,  his  main 
companion  and  solace,  he  could  turn 
on  and  off  at  will,  use  his  typewriter 
and  set  down  original  poems  and  work 
at  his  loom  after  someone  laid  the 
colors  out  for  him. 

Mean  People 
Vernon  also  finds  his  way  about 
Boston  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
the  only  thing  that  riles  him  are  the 
people  who  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
really  blind.  Because  he  ventured  to 
cross  Northampton  street,  at  Colum- 
bus avenue,  alone  last  week  a  couple 
of  cads  took  him  into  the  middle  of 
Massachusetts  avenue  and  left  hir/i 
to  the  mercy  of  traffic.  Similarly,  a 
woman  on  Hammond  street  shoved 
a  kiddie  car  in  front  of  him  to  "test" 
his  eyesight.  The  w^i*iter  advised  Ver- 
non to  put  one  of  those  curs  before 
a  judge  with  a  medical  certificate  as 
his  star  witness. 

And  so,  at  31    life    finds    Vernon 
Howard-Black  happy  that  he  is  able 
to  earn  his  own  living,  perfectly  con- 
tent with  the  affliction  and  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  his  talents,  both 
for  himself  and  for  othei'S  like  him. 
He  goes  to  the  movies,  where  he  en-' 
joys  the   dialog,   even  if  he   cannot 
see  the  picture;   and  when  he  isn't 
writing    poetry    he    can     be    found 
stnimming  away  on  his  banjo  or  hiSj 
mandolin.  iSays  Vernon: 
Blindness  is  sure  hard  tough  luck, 
iBut  what's  the  use  of  crying? 
Keep  up  your  spirit,  courage,  pluck, 
There  is  no  use  in  sighing. 
And  he  sighs  not.  E.L.M.| 
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BLIND  FAVOR 
TRAFFIC  BELL 

Signal  Enables  Us  To  Know 

When  To  Cross  Street, 

Treasurer  Says 

A  word  in  favor  of  the  maligned 
traffic  signal  bell  at  Twenty-fourth 
and  Washington  was  spoken  today 
by  a  blind  man. 

Loyal  A.  West,  treasurer  of  the 
Utah  Association  for  the  Blind, 
wrote  the  city  commission  that  sub- 
stitution of  a  whistle  for  the  bell 
might  be  all  right,  but  that  the 
blind  of  Utah  would  consider  it  a 
"great  injustice"  if  the  present 
signal  is  eliminated  and  no  other 
audible    type    provided. 

"Several  years  ago  we  asked  the 
city  to  install  a  bell  at  each  inter- 
section where  a  signal  was  already] 
installed  so  that  our  blinjd  people 
could  determine  when  to  cross  said 
street,"  West  wrote,  expressing 
hope  the  city  would  not  reverse  its 
progress. 

DeWitt  Stoddard,  city  electrician,  ' 
has  under  consideration  a  com' 
plaint  that  the  regular  tinkling  of 
the  bell  disturbs  Eccles  building 
tenants.  He  is  understood  to  bej 
planning  to  recommend  its  elim-j 
ination.  j 


e  in  Darkness,  Yearns  for  Wife 
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— ITeraia    Photo 

Gaetano  Bonato,  73,  of  Beaver  street,  who  is  building  up 
j  a  fund  from  his  meager  income  to  bring-  his  wife  from  Salerno, 
Italy,  to  enjoy  her  companion,ship  in  his  declining  years. 
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FOR  ^f  E  IN  ITALY 


Saying  His  Pennies  to  Bring  Her 
to  United  States 

l^NFLY  IN  HIS  Oil)  AGE 


\ 


aetano      Boiiato,      73,     of     Beaver 

Street     Puttinia:     Aside     Part     of 

State  Pension   Hoping  to  Pay  for 

Her  Passage  to  America. 

Blind  and  destitute,  Gaetano  Bo- 
nato, aged  73,  of  48  Beaver  street, 
has  not  given  up  hope  of  obtaining 
a  passport  for  his  50  year  old  wife, 
Anna,  a  resident  of  Salerno,   Italy, 


"With  his  meager  savings  from  the 
state  old  age  pension  fund  which 
he  is  receiving,  Bonato,  a  former 
employe  of  the  public  works  de- 
partment, hopes  that  he  can  pay  for 
his  wife's  passage  to  this  country 
so  that  she  can  console  him  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life. 

Seventeen  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  left  his  wife  behind  in 
Salerno,  where  they  were  married 
while   Bonato   was  touring  Italy. 

When  he  was  able  to  work,  Bo- 
nato sent  money  to  Italy  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  but  today  things 
are  different.  Although  he  is  in  good 
physical  condition,  he  can  no  longer 
earn  money  to  send  to  his  beloved 
Anna.  He  is  blind  and  can  see  only 
a  faint  streak  of  light  on  the  clear- 
est  day. 

Cataracts  which  dimmed  liis  siglit 
ovontually  cau.sed  his  blindne.ss 
about  three  years  ago  while  he  was 
employed  by  the  street  department. 
His  left  eye  was  removed  l^n  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  sight  of  the  other 
organ   but  the   operation  was  futile. 


Blindness,    old   age   and   loiHline.ss 
made    him    a    dejected    figure    as   he 
spent   long   hours   in    darkness,    con- 
fined to  his  room,  just  thinking  how 
i  happy  he  would  be  if  Anna  were  by 
I  hi.s   aide.      Then      came      months   of 
I  training   to   walk      by     himself     on 
I  Beaver   street,      east      on     T>afayette 
I  street,      north    on    Main    street      and 
i  then    down    Reaver      street    back    to 
his  home.   Bonato   devised  a  system 
of  his  own  for  directing  his  course. 
With   one   cane    pointed   in   front   of 
him,    he    proceeds      cautiously      near 
the   curb,   touching  the   edge   o.'  the 
sidewalk  with  another  cane.  He  can 
spend   several   hours  a   day  walking 
by   himself. 

But  his  mind  is  con.stantly  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  of  his  wife  and 
of  means  by  which  he  could  have 
her  rejoin  him  here.  At  one  time  he 
applied  at  the  mayor's  office  for  aid 
and  another  time  he  conversed  with 
Councilman  Charles  J.  Prestla 
about  the  matter. 

Fall  will  bring  pleasant  moments 
for  the  aged  man  as  long  as  he  can 
pass  a  few  hours  a  day  feeling  his 
way  with  his  two  canes.  But  win- 
ter will  mean  months  of  seclusion 
in  his  home  and  heart-aching 
thoughts  of  his  wife  in  Salerno, 
i^OOO    miles   away.  ■rvsr-.^y.^.-s  -^'' 
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Blind  People  Guided 

By  Rare  Sense  Of  Smell 

Statesville  Daily:  Two  blind  persons] 
picked  their  way  carefully  with  tap-l 
ping  sticks,  along  the  concrete  side  | 
walk  in  the  business  section  of  the' 
town  this  morning  and  turned  in  at, 
the  entrance  of  a  local  depari;menti 
store.  They  were  met  at  the  door  by 
the  store's  manager  who  had  already 
noted  their  progress  along  the  street. 
As  he  spoke  to  them,  the  shoppers  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  in  error. 

"This  is  a  drygoods  store,"  they  said, 
"and  we  were  looking  for  the  cut-rate 
furniture  store." 

"But  how  did  you  know  this  was  a- 
drygoods  store?"  the  manager  inquired 
curiously. 

The  reply  was  that  they  had  detect- 
ed it  through  the  sense  of  smell.  Cloth 
and  shoes  have  a  different  odor  from 
furniture.  A  person  who  lacks  one  of 
the  five  senses  is  .apt  to  have  the 
others  more  keenly  developed. 

The  kindly  manager  gave  directions 
as  best  he  could.  Then  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  pair  as  they  tapped  their  way 
carefully  along  the  street  and  walked 
without  hesitation  into  the  door  or 
the  furniture  store.  He  is  still  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  the  accuracy 
of  his  directions  that  guided  them  so 
imerringly  to  the  right  door,  or  wheth-  \ 
er  they  were  led  by  their  sense  of  j 
smell.  ' 
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Fingers  His  'Seeing  Eyes' 


Although  blind,  James 
Weslfey  Warsley's  fingers 
speed  across  his  typewriter 
keyboard,  He  is  a  prize  win- 
ner in  the  "Young  America 
contest  conducted  by  Elsie 
Robinson  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Journal  and 
American. 
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Fidelity 


(San  Francisco  Chronicle) 

San  Francisco  | 
The  touching  attachment  rp- 
counted  in  Victor  Hugo's  novel 
"The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  betv.'e?ni 
the  beautiful  blind  girl  and  thsi 
mutilated  mountebank,  is  suggested 
by  a  situation  existing  between  two 
canaries  of  a  bird-loving  friend. 
,..  One  of  the  birds  is  blind.  The 
Jkffliction  first  came  upon  it  two 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  incapacitated  bird  was 
slowly  starviiig.  Placed  upon  the 
pan  containing  its  seed  supplies,  it 
remained  there  for  three  days,  not 
daring  to  move  and  so  lose  its  bear- 
ings again. 

Today,    however,    the    blind    bird  1 
does  not  hesitate  to  wander  away  \ 
from  the  seed  pan.  This  because  one 
of  its  cage   companions  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  By 
means   of   persistent   chirpings   the  j 
attentive    bird,    standing    near    thee 
seed,  locates  the  place  for  the  other,  | 
which    then   flies    straight   in   that  ' 
direction     and     alights     unerringly 
upon  the  proper  spot.  The  solicitude 
of  this  companion  for  the  sightle.ss 
one  becomes  evident  as  observations 
of  their  associated  actions  continue. 
Here,  however,  the  similarity  be- 
tween  this   bird   episode    and   that 
j  of  Victor  Hugo's  story   ends.  It  is  I 
I  the  male  of  this  attachment  which  I 
I  is  blind,   and   the   female   which   is 
i  the  solicitous  one.  With  that  faithful 
attendance  the  blind  bird  seems  to 
have    regained    entirely    its    joy    in 
living.  Standing  amid  its  supply  of 
seed,  it  pours  forth  such  volume  and 
sweetness  of  song  as  to  surpass  the 
normal    male    members    of    its    as- 
sociated  flock.   Its   notes   are   more 
often    repeated,    its    mouth   opsned 
to  an  unnatural  extent,  as  if  fearing 
to  stint  or  to  smother  its  eager  ex- 
pressions. 
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Delmer  Cooper,  Blind  Since  1918, 

Cites  Voice  to  Improve  Living 

Mental  Attitude  Improved  Greatly  By  Means 

Of  Cultured  Talking,  He  Declares 

Is       X  -■ 

A  By  JOSEPH  W.  EMSLEY 

Don'Afeel  sorry  for  Delmer  Cooper,  of  528  Main  street,  Poughkeepsie, 

I,  who,  totally  blind  since  1918,  happens  to  be  celebrating  his  35th  birthday 

[today.    Mr.  Cooper  doesn't  seek  sympathy  because  of  his  handicap,  for 

'he  beUeves  that  all  of  us  are  iiandicapped  in  one  way  or  another,  and 

says  he  is  .having  an  adventure  that  can't  be  .shared  by  those  who  have' 

their  vision.  p" 

Mr.  Cooper's  handicap  has  not  in- 
terfered with  his  enterprise,  al- 
though the  d€pre&?.ion  hit  his  pro- 
fession just  like  those  of  many 
others.  He  specializes  in  speech  £.lls 
instruction,  and  it  may  not  have 
occurred  to  you  that  a  person  whose 
vision  is  impaired  may  detect  de- 
fects in  your  speech  more  accurately 
than  one   with  normal  eyesight. 

It   was   a   pleasure    to   talk   with 
Mr.  Cooper,  for  the  conversation  did 
not  lag.    He  is  absorbed  in  his  work, 
Snd  something  he  Said  and  the  way 
I  he  said  it  seemed  to  sum  up  the  im- 
portance of  trained   speech. 

"The  voice  and  the  mental  atti- 
tude," he  said,  "influence  each  other 
reciprocally." 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  can 
talk,  yourself  out  of  a  slough  of 
despondency,  but  that  by  cultivat- 
ing the  habit  of  good  speech  you 
inevitably  improve  your  mental 
I  slant  on  things. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  a  small  class  of 
students  in  voice  culture,  and  does 
interpretive  reading  and  public 
;speaking.  Business  is  a  little  slow 
right  now,  but,  again,  Mr.  Cooper 
: doesn't  want  you  to  be  sorry  for 
Ihim. 

I  The  son  of  the  late  Edward  Cooper, 
[who  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
Stanfordville,  Delmer  Cooper  had 
learned  the  importance  of  voice  cul- 
ture from  his  father.  He  continued 
his  interest  in  public  speaking  so 
that  when  an  accident,  which  oc- 
curred in  1918,  deprived  him  of  his 
sight,  it  was  natural  that  Cooper 
should  complete  his  studies  for  his 
chosen  profession  despite  the  handi- 
cap. 

Cooper's  accident  will  be  remem- 
bered by  some.  It  happened  on 
July  4,  of  1918,  at  Hyde  Park.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  one  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Home  Defense  league  group 
which  had  gathered  in  the  village 
for  a  demonstration.  He  was  chosen 
to  fire  a  salute  with  a  four-foot  can- 
non. Something  was  wrong,  for  the 
cannon  backfired,  and  a  blast  of 
powder  struck  Cooper  in  the  face. 

Cooper  was  under  16  at  the  time. 
After  a  spell  in  a  local  hospital,  he 
1  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  There  he  learned 
typing  and  the  Braille  system.  He 
afterwards  took  courses  in  public 
speaking  at  Ithaca  college. 

Until  the  depression,  Mr.  Cooper 
conducted  a  fairly  profitable  busi- 
ness as  a  lecturer  and  entertainer, 
with  engagements  in  various  com- 
munities of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Cooper  still  does  some  plat- 
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DELMER  COOPER 


form  work  and  has  entertained  over 
the  radio,  but  now  has  decided  that 
speech  arts  instruction  is  probably 
the  field  in  which  he  can  accom- 
plish most. 

He  has  a  baritone  voice,  and  him- 
self composes  a  number  of  the 
pieces  with  which  he  entertains.  He 
keeps  himself  well  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  about  him.  While 
The  Readers'  Digest  is  the  only 
publication  he  obtains  in  Braille,  he 
picks  up  much  information  through 
conversation. 

Blind  persons,  he  says,  cultivate 
their  other  senses  and  "can  visual- 
ize a  whole  lot  more  about  what 
is  going  around  them,  through  their 
hearing,  than  you  would  imagine." 
He  takes  pardonable  pride  in  his 
ability  to  appraise  persons  by  the 
seemingly  mere  sense  of  touch. 
"There  is  a  lot  in  a  handshake,"  he 
said.  "By  this  simple  thing  and  our 
hearing  we  can  tell  quite  a  lot  about 
the  persons  we  meet." 
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FIREMEN,  UNION  WORKERS  BUILD  HOME 
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nremen   ana  union  laoorers    wno   are        aaLiuii  wurn.  cinu  wiii  start  the  framework 
building  a  house  for  Frank  Auburn,  blind        Saturday.    Mr.  Auburn  is  shown  stand- 
.  pensioner,  yesterday  completed  the  foun-        ing  beside  the  completed  work. 

Firemen,  Union  Workers 
Build  Home  for  Blind  Man 


Frank  Auburn,  41  year  old  blmdJ, 
pensioner,  is  going  to  have  a  per-' 
manent  home  at  Division  street  and 
Fairvievv  avenue,  due  to  the  gener- 
osity of  city  firemen  and  members 
of    various     trade     unions     of    the, 
city.  Mr.  Auburn  has  expressed  ex- 
treme gratitude  for  the  thoughtful- 
ness   of  his  fellow  townsmen,   who 
are  combining  in  their  efforts  and 
donating  their  services  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  four-room  home  for  him. 
Formerly    living    in    2200    North 
Union  street,  Mr.  Auburn  lost  rights 
to   his  property  there  when  sewer 
and  pavements   assessments   came 
so  high  that  he  could  not  keep  up 
his  building  and  loan  payments  on 
the  location.  Loan  officials,    t  o  Id 
him,  however,  that  if  he  could  se- 
cure  a  lot  in   another   part  of  the 
city    that    they    would    allow    him 
to  move  his  house  there,  or  tear  it 
apart   to  use  in  the   erection   of   a 
new  one. 

Bricks  Donated 
Securing  the  lot,  Mr.  Braun  made 
arrangements   to   use   the   old  ma- 
terial   in    the    erection    of    a     new 
home,  but  the  lumber  proved  so  old' 
that  it  could  not  be  used. 

Hearing  of  his  predicament  city 
union  men  rallied  to  his  assist- 
ance, secured  the  dc.nation  of  bricks 
from  torn  down  buildings,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  city  fire- 
men on  their  off-days,  the  work 
started. 


Already  excavations  have  been 
made  and  union  bricklayers,  under 
the  supervision  of  Pete  Wertz,  laid 
the  foundation  and  Saturday  will 
see  the  start  of  the  framework. 
With  a  number  of  men  at  work, 
the  house  is  expected  to  be  finish- 
ed and  ready  for  occupancy  the 
middle   of  next   week. 

Union  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
teamsters,  plasterers,  and  lathers 
will  rush  the  completion  of  the 
building,  and  according  to  state- 
ments of  city  firemen  Thursday, 
some  of  the  men  are  laying  off 
their  regular  work  to  assist  Mr. 
Auburn. 

Prepares  Meals  for  Children 
City   firemen   sent    out   a     call 
Thursday  for  the  donation  of  a  used 
pipeless    furnace    to    instal    in    the 
new  home.  Many  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  needed  to  make  the  home 
comfortable,   and  as  there  is  some 
concrete  work   to   be   done,    a   few 
cash  donations  would  be  appreciat- 
ed to  buy  the  material,  which  can 
be  secured  at  less  than  cost  price, 
"We  want  to  see  this  work  com-j 
pleted  in  as  satisfactory  a  way  as 
possible,"   said   a  city  fireman 
Thursday.  "Mr.  Auburn  deserves  a 
lot  of   credit  for   the   way   he   hasi 
kept  his  home  together,  as  he  and! 
his  wife  are   separated,   and  he  is: 
sending    three     children,  Margaret,] 
14,    Ancil    10,    and    Dorothy,    8,    to 
school    every    day.    At    noon    they 
come  home  to  hot  dinners,  prepar-i 
ed    by    Frank    himself,    and     the! 
family  is  getting  along  marvelously 
well." 


Mr.  Auburn  is  quite  keen  m  his] 
judgment  of  various  phases  devel-i 
oping    in   the    erection   of  his   new 
home.  Workmen  testify  to  the  fact 
that  he   "knows  his  stuff"  when  it 
comes  to  judging  the  right  kind  of 
material  used,  and  by  listenmg  he 
can  tell  whether  a  sand  is  coarse 
in    the    mixture    of    concrete.    His 
sense    of    feeling    gives    him    good; 
judgment   in   determining   whether 
bricks  are  laid  as  they  should  be, 
and    after    going    over    the      bricl^ 
work    Thursday    he    declared    that 
the  fellows  who  did  that  work  cer- 
tainly knew  how. 
Otis  Cole,  electrical  contractor  is 

wiring  the  house  for  Mr.  Auburn. 
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Forgetful  Blind  Man        ^ 
WalKs  3-Story  Ledge 

I  WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  O.,  j 
Nov  2  (AP)— Courthouse  employees  here  I 
watched  breathlessly  a  man  they  knew  , 
to  be  blind  clamber  out  onto  the  third- 

story    ledge    of    a    ^""'^'"^...^^^''.^^fndow 
street,  inch  his  way  to  a  distant  window 

and  let  himself  inside.  Himber. 
1  To  amazed  questioners,  the  cbmbeiv 
.Tames  Knisley,  sightless  v'olin  .t  sa^« 
he  had  forgotten  the  ^f  >,  \^  .H^„^°°^ 
1  so  he  had  to  go  out  a  hall  ^^  "°^^j^^ 
1  around  the  ledge  to  gam  entv^.nce.  We 
i.done  it  often  at  night,  he  s:  
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THE  DREAMER 

: Editor  Speaking — 


ON  THE  SIDEWALKS  OF  NEW  YORK,  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  sights  is  that  of  a  blind  musician^  gaunt 
face  around  empty  eyes,  playinjg-^r  pennies.  The 
Mirror  is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  for  Blind 
Artists  to  form  an  Orchestra  of  Blind  Musicians. 
Here's  the  story: 

•  A  BLIND  MAN  used  to  play  an  accordion  and  sing 
along  the  sidewalks  of  50th  Street.  His  name  was  Phil 
Goldfarb. 

Ted  Friend,  who  writes  "After  Dark"  in  The 
Mirror,  used  to  see  this  blind  street-singer  every  night. 
He  got  this  idea: 

Why  not  get  this  man  a  job  in  a  night  club?  Lots 
of  people  know  him,  would  remember  him.  He  can 
really  play  and  sing  well. 

Ted  Friend  worked  on  the  idea.  Tailors  Billy 
Taub  and  Nat  Lewis  contributed  a  Tuxedo,  and  the  rest 
of  the  dress  clothes.  The  Selmer  Musical  Instrument 
Co.  let  him  use  a  new  $1,000  accordion.  And  Meyer 
Horowitz  got  him  a  job  in  the  Village  Barn  night  club. 
He's  still  there. 
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SEEING  FINGERS 
cruel  handicap  of  blindness  has  been 
overcome  amazingrly  by  tttany"*f»«£Sftas  so  af- 
flicted. People  of  normal  vision  have  mar- 
veled constantly  at  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  blind  worker — at  his  skill  and 
his  pride  in  the  craftwork,  furniture  and  laces 
he  has  learned  to  produce. 

Those  with  normal  eyes  will  rejoice  with  the 
blind  in  announcement  of  a  new  avenue  now 
opening  which  probably  will  become  the  in- 
violate field  of  the  blind. 

A  film  company,  believing  that  work  in  the 
"dark  room"  where  cut  film  is  processed, 
packed  and  wrapped,  is  a  field  well  suited  to 
the  blind,  has  established  a  complete  blind  per- 
sonnel. The  plan  is  working — for  the  fingers 
of  the  blind  are  trained  and  highly  sensitive; 
their  work  in  the  dark  is  much  finer  and  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  normal  visioned. 

That  is  a  story  for  all  to  rejoice  in  ' —  the 
story  of  "Seeing  Fingers."  y 
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From  that  small  beginniifg,  this  larger  idea  grew: 
Why  not  organize  all  the  blind  musicians  into  one  big 
!  orchestra,  let  them  play  in  public  parks  for  the  seven 
warm  months  of  the  year?  That  would  give  them 
enough  money  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cold  during  the 
Winter. 

Ted  Friend  worked  on  that  idea  for  weeks.  Then 
he  took  it  around  to  the  National  Bureau  for  Blind 
Artists,  put  it  up  to  them : 

"You  sponsor  the  blind  orchestra.  The  Mirror 
will  give  it  all  the  publicity  and  promotion  you  need  to 
put  it  over.  It  will  give  these  empty-eyed  dreamers  a 
chance  to  make  their  dreams  come  true,  to  make  a 
legitimate  living  out  of  the  music  they  love." 

The  Bureau  directors  got  to  work,  made  plans  for 
gettmg  together  100  blind  musicians,  putting  them  into 
rehearsal  for  possible  commercial  sponsorship. 

A  committee  has  been  set  up  to  handle  all  details 
— Mr.  LaGuardia,  music-minded  Mayor,  will  serve  on 
that  committee. 

Today,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Theatre  Assemblv  at 
the  Astor,  Mr.  Ted  Friend  will  announce  the  complete 
plans  for  this  venture. 

Public  interest  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  this 
thing  go  over.    We  know  that  interest  will  not  be  lack- 
ing— tl»e  New  Yorker's  heart  is  as  big  as  a  bucket.  .  . 
even  if  he  does  his  best  to  hide  it. 

•  •  • 

For  hard-boiled  skeptics,  we  print  this  news:  By 
strange  coincidence,  an  orchestra  for  blind  musicians 
has  just  been  organized  in  London,  just  given  its  first 
performance.  Led  by  Claude  Bampton,  these  blind 
musicians  opened  at  the  Trocadero  Cinema,  where  they 
made  an  instant  and  tremendous  hit. 

We  always  knew  it  was  worth  while,  this  trying  to 
help  unfortunate  humans.  Now  London  has  proved  that 
it  is  also  profitable,  that  the  blind  musicians  can  actually 
take  themselves  off  of  public  charity. 

It  CAN  be  done  because.it  HAS  been  done. 
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\m  FOR  111 
\  TO  HELP  8LIND 


'  The  suggestion  that  skilled  blind 
workers  should  manufacture  dog 
accessories — collars,  leashes,  blan- 
kets, sleeping  baskets,  etc.— won 
a  $250  prize  for  Miss  Norma  Car- 
penter of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind 
announced  here  last  night. 

Miss  Carpenter's  idea  was  cho- 
sen from  more  than  100  entries 
lor  the  prize,  offered  by  M.  C. 
Migel,  president  of  the  foundation, 
who  said  a  special  trademark 
would  probably  be  devised  for 
such  hand-made  articles  which 
will  be  sold  on  a  national  basis. 


JOB  SOUGHT  TO  TEST 
NEW  CAREER  FOR  BLIND 

If  Sightless  Stenotyper  Makes 

Good  He  Will  Head  Class 

to  Instruct  Others 


An  experiment  to  determine 
whether  stenotyping  offers  a  new 
practical  career  for  the  blind 
reached  its  final  stages  yesterday 
with  the  insertion  in  New  York 
newspapers  of  a  "situation  wanted" 
advertisement  seeking  a  position  for 
Carl  Weiss,  26  years  old,  it  was, 
announced  by  the  Guild  for  Jewish 
Blind,  200  West  Seventy-second 
Street.  Weiss,  a  college  graduate 
and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
despite  his  handicap  of  sightless- 
ness, has  studied  stenotyping  with 
the  sponsorship  and  support  of  the 
guild,  living  meanwhile  at  the  dor- 
mitory of  the  guild's  auxiliary.  46 
West  120th  Street. 

His  advertisement,  requesting  the 
position  of  stenotypist-reporter, 
says  that  he  is  blind,  but  that  hei 
travels  alone.  He  covered  the  guild's- 
annual  meeting  last  February,  and 
has  in  addition  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings of  several  philanthropic 
conventions.  His  notes  are  tran-^ 
scribed  by  a  sighted  typist.  Should 
the  experiment  demonstrate  the 
value  of  stenotyping  as  a  calling  for 
the  blind,  the  guild  will  establish  a 
class  in  the  subject,  with  Weiss  aa 
its  head,  the  announcement  said. 
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Pencils  for  Blind 
Become  Business 

tua  ^Z.V^  *°  -^^^  pencils  for 
.f^rfi?'^^  Of  ,Uie..J3liad  was 
started  yesterday  by  the  Blind 
Service  Association,  Inc.,  185  K.i 
Wabash  av.  Packages  of  pencils 
were  mailed  to  business  firms  with' 
a  request  that  payment  of  $1  be 
made  It  was  explained  that  the 
pencils  had  been  prepared  and 
packaged  by  blind  persons  whoi 
were  paid  for  t^gii;  work.  J 


Blind  Persons  Protest 
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Silent  Traffic  Signals, 

A     protest     against     the  "experi-^    In    the    past,    their    blind  "owners^ 
mental"    silence   of   signal   bells    on   waited  for  the  bells  and  gave  their' 


downtown  Oakland  traffic  lights,  on 
/behalf   of   blind   Metropolitan    Oak- 
landers,  '"  '        III   I  iilf^T  •fcOii*hnJ'i~t 
^ay  Safety  council. 
[    Hervey  Hoskins,  blind  local  resi- 


gave 
dogs  the  "go"  order  with  the  bell. 

Now,  he  said,  without  bells  they 
sometimes  leave  the  curb  just  before' 
the  signal  changes,  instead  of  just; 
after  the  "go"  signal  comes  on,  find- 


persons,  whether  guided  by  "seeing 
^e"  dogs  or  not,  have  had  diffi- 
culty at  the  silent  intersection^. 

The  dogs,  he  said,  are  jolor-blind 
and  cannot  determine  which  signal 
is  on. 


pent,   explained  he  and  other  blind  ring  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a 

cross -stream  of  traffic  when  the 
lights  change. 

Hoskins  explained  that  pedes- 
trians, with  no  bell  warning,  will 
often  cross  against  the  lights. 

A  blind  man,  guiding  himself  by 
others,  may  follow  one  of  these  and 
thereby  put  himself  and  his  dog  in 

To  Protect  tl>^^lind— 

In  changing  from  the  bell  to  the  i^lent  system  of  traffic  signals 
in  the  central  business  area  of  Oaklan?J^.the,£^ect  of  this  change 
upon  blind  pedestrians  was  unfortunately  forgotten. 

This  city  is  the  home  of  many  blind  persons. 

The  state  industrial  home  for  the  blind  is  in  Oakland,  and  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  is  in  Berkeley. 

We  probably  have  a  larger  population  of  blind  persons  than 
any  other  city  in  the  state.  Their  welfare  and  safety  should  be  a 
prime  public  responsibility. 

Silent  traffic  signals  undoubtedly  increase  greatly  the  hazards 
faced  by  blind  pedestrians. 

Many  of  them  have  protested,  and  the  protests  seem  entirely  j 
reasonable.  For  these  persons,  dependent  on  hearing  rather  thaum 
sight,  the  audible  traffic  signals  are  a  necessity.  Even  their  "see- 
ing-eye"  dogs  are  helpless.  They  are  color-blind,  and  they  have 
been  trained  to  depend  on  the  sound  of  the  signals  to  guide  their 
blind  charges  across  traffic  filled  streets. 

All  of  this  is  obvious.  The  hardship  brought  to  blind  persons 
by  the  change  in  the  traffic  signal  system  was  undoubtedly  merely 
an  oversight. 

Fortunately  the  change  was  experimental. 

The  experiment  has  not  been  successful. 

The  blind  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to  protest;  the  silent 
system  of  signal  changes  seemi^  to  have  inconvenienced  many, 
others,  both  pedestrians  and  drivers. 

The  bell  accompanying  the  change  in  the  traffic  light  sounded 
an  admonitory  note  when  the  light  flashed  red.  And  when  the 
green  light  came  on,  the  bell  was  a  sharp  notice  to  drivers  whose 
thoughts  and  eyes  had  wandered  from  the  traffic  light.  j 

So  far  the  experiment  has  seemed  to  show  that  traffic  has  been 
impeded,  pedestrians  have  been  confused,  and  the  downtown 
streets  made  immeasurably  more  dangerous  for  the  blind. 


The  change  to  the  silent  system  was  made  to  conform  with  tht 
trend  in  modern  cities  toward  the  suppression  of  unnecessary 
noises.  It  is  a  laudable  trend. 

But  a  compromise  in  the  situation  can  be  easily  effected. 

In  place  of  the  old  traffic  bells,  with  their  harsh  jangle  ofi 
sound,  the  mellifluous  single  stroke  bell  can  be  substituted.  This^ 
would  eliminate  most  of  the  objectionable  noise,  and  it  would  re-i 
tain  that  supplementary  sound  signal  that  seems  necessary  to  make] 
the  traffic  signal  system  work  with  efficiency  and  safety. 

The  protection  of  tKe.Jblind  should  be  sufficient  reason  in  itself 
for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  bell  system  in  traffic  sio^ais.  i 
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$50,000  FOR  BLIND  SOUGHT 

Fund    Will    Go    to    Organize    Unit 
of    Needy    Musicians 

I     The    National    Bureau   for   Blind 
j  Artists  announced  yesterday  forma- 
j  tion  of  a  committee  to  conduct  a 
i  campaign  for  $50,000  to  be  used  for 
;  the  organization  of  a  musical  unit 
i  among    100    or    more    needy    blind 
musicians.     The  committee  has  es- 
tablished headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Astor. 

The  musicians,  the  announcement 
said,  will  be  recruited  from  those 
who  must  resort  to  playing  on  the 
streets  for  a  livelihood  and  from 
those  who  have  been  forced  into 
idleness.  The  unit  will  include  an 
orchestra,  a  choral  group  and  sever- 
al featured  artists,  the  plan  being  to 
prepare  the  group  for  professional 
sponsorship. 

Among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Mayor  La  Guardia,  Dr. 
John  Erskine,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Posdick,  Welfare  Commissioner 
William  Hodson,  Dr.  Harold  Vin- 
cent Milligan,  Mrs.  Henry  Hadley, 
Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Meigs,  Mrs.  Lil-" 
lian  Barthe  and  I.  A.  Hlrshmann. 
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^liniito  Calls 

Aid,  Woman,  51, 

Saved  in  Fire 

Winthrop  Officer 

f  Rescues  Victim, 
Human  Torch 

Attracted  by  the  shouts  of  a 
blind  man  that  the  house  was  afire, 
a  Winttirop  patrolman  today  res- 
cued a  51-year-old  woman  who  was 
turned  into  a  human  torch  while 
asleep  in  a  blazing  bed. 

Patrolman  David  Kurland  was 
passing  a  house  in  Shirley  street, 
Winthrop,  when  Charles  Burk,  45, 
blind  roomer  in  the  house,  pushed 
open  a  second  story  window  and 
shouted: 

"Help!  Help!  Fire!" 
Crashing     his    way     in.     Officer 
Kurland   found    Mrs.    Lottie    Shaw 
on  a  cot,  her  clothes   aflame  and 
the  room  ablaze. 

Rolling  the  woman  into  a  blanket 
the  officer  carried  her  to  the  street, 
at  the  same  time  leading  Burk 
outside. 

Mrs.  Shaw  was  taken  to  Win- 
throp Community  Hospital,  where 
she  was  treated  for  first  and  second 
degree  burns  of  the  head,  face  and 
body.  She  was  held  for  treatment 
and  physicians  said  her  condition 
was  not  dangerous. 
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\   Bells  With  the  Signals  ^ 

'     The  prompt  restoration  of  the  bell  system  in  downtown  traffic 
signals  is  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  the  hardship  the 
silent  signals  brought  to  blind  pedestrians,  and  of  the  bad  effect 
'  on  the  flow  of  traffic. 

This  newspaper  first  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  silent  signals  endangered  the  lives  of  blind  persons  walking  in 
the  downtown  streets. 


The  slowing  up  of  traffic  was  obvious. 

The  change  from  the  bell  to  the  silent  signal  system  was  a 
mistake,  which  was  quickly  recognized  and  corrected. 

The  ability  to  recognize  and  correct  mistakes  is  a  test  of  intelli- 
gent government,  whether  in  a  city  or  in  a  nation — or,  for  that 
matter,  in  tKe  governing  of  our  individual  lives.  i 
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STEALS  BLIND  MANS     * 
THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24 
(AP) — Frank  Rabig  ekes  out  a 
meager  living  raising  chickens,  and 
the  theft  of  30  of  them  a  few  days 
ago   made   matters   worse. 

A  Thanksgiving  turkey  was  out  of 
the  question,  but  he  had  six  chickens 
left  and  looked  forward  to  having 
the  plumpest  of  these  for  his  own 
holiday   dinner. 

Tonight  the  last  six  were  stolen. 
Rabig  couldn't  furnish  police  a  de- 
scription  of   the   thief. 

He  is  blind.  I 
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BLIND  MAN  ASKS  FOR 
GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS 

A  blind  find  sick  man  who  ha.s  been 
given  a  gramophone  but  who  has  no 
records  to  play  on  it  and  no  money 
to  buy  any,  has  appealed  to  the  Post 
readers  to  eend  a  few  records  to  help 
him  while  away  the  endless  unseeing 
hours  that  face  him. 

The  man  is  shut  in  practically  all  the 
time,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  weekly 
trip  to  a  hospital,  receives  a  small 
amount  of  money  from  the  welfare  de- 
partment, and  finds  the  way  hard.  If 
any  readers  have  a  few  gramophone 
j  records,  whether  old  or  new,  that  they 
i  wish  to  contribute  to  this  man's  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  they  may  be  sent  in 
care   of   the    Poet. 
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;250  RECORDS 
FOR  BUND  MAN 

Post  Readers  Respond  to 
Appeal  for  Shut-In 


More  than  250  records  have  been 
brought  and  sent  to  the  city  editor's 
office  of  the  Post  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  a  blind  and  sick  man  who 
had  been  g-iven  a  gramophone,  but  had 
no  records  to   play  on  it. 

Faced  with  endless  unseeing  hours, 
shut  in  all  of  the  time  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  weekly  trip  to  a  hospital, 
with  no  money  to  buy  the  records,  the 
blmd  man  has  been  made  happy  by 
the  kindness  of  Post  readers.  Men  and 
women  have  come  to  the  Post  office 
with  records,  while  othere  have  sent 
messengers.  One  bundle  came  from 
a  family  whose  boy  had  lost  an  eye 
through  the  explosion  of  a  keg  of  lead 
One  young  man  touched  by  the  plight 
of  the  man  brought  in  his  entire  album 
of  records  and  left,  saying  that  he 
would   start  a   new   album. 

All  of  the  records  have  been  delivered 
to   the  blind  man's  home. 
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AIDING  THE  BLIND 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Sir— Whether  or  not  there  is  a  future 
life  where  all  is  sweet  and  bright  and 
harmonious  we  know  not.  That  there 
is  within  us,  however,  a  spark  of  what 
we  call  the  divine— none  can  gainsay. 

The  thrilling  item  in  the  Post  of  Dec. 
2,  again  faithfully  illustrates  this  fact 
and  also  should  remind  us  that  news- 
papers in  general  and  the  Boston  Post 
in  particular  are  generously  serving  as 
a  clearing  house  and  inspiration  for  all 
those  who  feel  disposed  to  exemplify 
this  Christian  virtue.  I  refer  to  the 
story  about  the  250  records  for  the  blind 
man.  j 

Time:  About  1900.  Place:  Westportj 
Me.  Characters:  Mr.  B.  and  wife  and 
a  dozen  other  boarders  at  a  small 
summer  resort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  out 
for  a  walk,  passed  a  one-room,  weather 
beaten  shack.  Noticed  in  the  yard:  A,' 
man  chopping  wood  and  acting  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Mentioned  upon  re- 
turn to  house  and  found  that  the  man 
was  blind  and  lived  all  alone.  Next  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  stopped  to  speak  to 
the  blind  man  and  found  he  was  very 
fond  of  music  and  trying  to  save  money, 
to  buy  a  small  organ.  )' 

A  huddle  of  all  boarders  resulted  Inl 
a  purse  of  $12.50  and  'naming  a  com- 
mittee to  go  to  Boothbay  and  buy  one 
of  the  new  Edison  round  disc  talking 
machines  and  a  few  records.  The 
crowd  going  with  the  purchase  to  the 
shanty  and  pretending  it  was  to  be 
taken  away  again  after  playing  the 
records.  The  blind  man  beamed  with 
childish  joy  and  was  shown  how  to  run 
it.  He  ran  his  hands  all  over  it  and 
i»emarked:  "I  would  judge  this  to  be' 
a  new  machine."  And  then  we  told  him  i 
it  was  his  to  keep,  ( 

Question:    Who   got   the   most   out  of' 
that  insignificant  $12.50?    Not  the  blind 
man,  but  all  who  contributed  their  tnite 
were    gloriously    sure    that    it    is    more  i 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

W.  R.  BRIGGS. 
Seekonk.  
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Secret  Art  to  Die  as  Man  Goes  Blind 
Who  Made  Harvard  Glass  Flowers 


The  illness  and  falling  eyesight  of 
Rudolph  Blaschka,  the  last  of  the 
makers  of  Harvard's  internationally 
famous  glass  flowers,  last  night 
brought  announcement  the  collec- 
tion has  probably  reached  Its  final 
form. 

Blaschka,  now  80  years  old,  has 
been  making  the  delicate  flower 
models  for  a  half  century,  starting 
with  his  father,  Leopold,  inventor 
of  the  process.  Leopold  died  in  1895 
and  since  then  the  son  has  done  all 
the  work  alone. 

At  Rudolph's  retirement  there 
will  be  no  one  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction since  neither  'father  nor  son 
has  disclosed  the  secret  process  by 
which  they  spun  the  delicately  col-  i 
^jBid,  and  perlect,  models. 
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Christmas  for  the  Blind        | 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Forlorn  and  friendless,  with  only 
memories—  sweet  sometimes,  but 
more  often  sad— to  fill  her  Christ- 
mas this  year.  And  she,  alas,  had 
not  even  the  distraction  of  watch- ; 
ing  the  feathery  flakes  as  they 
floated  down,  turning,  for  the  mo-  | 
ment,  the  dingy  city  into  a  white 
fairyland.  Nor  could  she  see  the 
merry  faces  of  the  little  children, 
shouting  for  joy  over  the  first  snow, 
for  she,  alas,  was  blind. 

But   just   at  the   breaking  point, 
when  the  tears  were  about  to  roll 
down  the  withered  cheeks,  the  door 
opened    and    a    fresh    young    voice 
cried  out,  "Oh,  Mrs.  S,  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  are  at  home,  for  I  wanted 
to  bring  you  this  little  bit  of  Christ- 1 
I  mas."   But  this  little  gift,  even  small 
as  it  was,  must  be  multiplied  many  i 
times,   not  to  mention   oft-times   a 
warm  sweater  or  other  much  needed 
garment,  if  we  are  to  help  and  cheer ; 
these  many  poor  souls  who  cannot! 
fend  for  themselves.     And  so.  kindj 
i  and  constant  friends  of  the  Tran- ; 
I  script,  I  come  once  more  with  out- , 
!  stretched  hand  to  beg  an  offering, 
no  matter   how   small,   which  may 
bring  aid  and  comfort  to  "them  that 
sit  in  darkness." 

Contributions  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  Mrs- 
Reginald  Foster,  48,  The  Fenway,  or 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Irardi,  llo  Tremont 
!  street,  who,  though  blind  himself, 
I  is  a  tireless  worker  for  others  so  af- 
flicted. 


The  last  shipment  from  the 
Blaschka  studio  in  Hosterwitz, 
Germany,  arrived  at  Harvard  in 
September,  1936,  and  consisted  of  15 
fruit  models. 

Since  the  first  small  shipment  50 
years  ago  Harvard  has  received  the 
entire  output  of  the  two  craftsmen 
and  now  has  models  of  some  720 
species  of  flowering  plants  and  more 
than  3000  sections  and  magnified 
details.  The  collection  is  visited 
annually  by  more  than  200,000  per- 
sons. 

In  retirement,  Blaschka   and  his 
wife  will  be  supported  by  a  $300,000 
fund    left    to    him    and    Harvard's ' 
Botanic  Museum  last  January  by  the ! 
bequest   of   Miss   Marj'   Lee   Ware. ' 
With  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot 
Ware,  Miss  Ware  financed  the  entire 
Harvard  collection  from  the  begin- 
ning, naming  it  in  honor  of  Charles 
Eliot  Ware,  Hs-rvurd  class  of  1834.     i 


An  amazing  case  of  progress  in  the 
face  of  great  physical  handicap  is 
afforded  by  Miss  Helen  O'Connell, 
blind  student  at  Hunter  college,  Nev/ 
TorT?"f?tyr'Who  is  a  graduating  senior'^ 
after  three  and  a  half  years  in  course 
and  who  has  just  been  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  scholastic  literary 
society.  Miss  O'Connell  lives  in 
Brooklyn.  She  was  born  in  Ireland, 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children. 
When  she  was  13  she  lost  her  sight. 
''So  you  see,"  she  explained,  "thir-j 
teen  really  is  my  unlucky  number."- 
With  the  help  of  readers  she  has 
been  able  to  do  her  college  work. 
New  York  State  has  a  special  fund 
to  provide  readers  for  blind  persons. 
Miss  O'Connell  is  a  member  of  the 
first  class  to  be  graduated  in  the 
pre-social  specialization  course  at 
Hunter  and  hopes  to  be  accepted  at 
the  New  York  school  for  Social 
Work  after  graduation  next  month. 
"I  don't  know  yet  just  what  I  will 
be  able  to  do  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  but  I  am  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  it,  so  I  hope  there  is  a  place 
for  me,"  she  says_j. 


BLIND  FISH 

jrom  "The  Observer"  London 

A  STRIKING  new  arrival  at  the  London 
Zoo  Aquarium  is  a  pair  of  blind  fish 
from  the  Thysville  cave  in  the  Lower 
Congo. 

This  blind  fish  appears  on  exhibition 
in  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory and  is  of  unusual  scientific  interest, 
since  until  comparatively  recently,  blind 
cave  fish  were  thought  to  be  exclusive  to 
the  New  World. 

The  present  specimens  suggest,  at  first 
glance,  examples  of  the  common  barbel, 
apart  from  their  vivid  flesh-pink  color. 

Closer  inspection  reveals  them  as  be- 
ing completely  eyeless,  and  even  dissec- 
tion fails  to  disclose  a  trace  of  optic  or- 
gans. 

As  compensation  lor  this  apparent  dis- 
advantage the  fish  bears  organs  of  touch 
disposed  about  its  body. 

Blindness,  partial  or  complete,  is  a 
condition  among  a  variety  of  widely  sep- 
arated fishes. 

In  nearly  all  cases  extraordinary  sensi- 
bility to  vibrations  in  the  surrounding 
water  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  vision, 
and  some  can  even  communicate  with 
their  fellows  by  means  of  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  air  bladder. 

Most  famous  of  blind  fish  are  those 
haunting  the  vast  honeycomb  of  subter- 
ranean waterways  beneath  the  low-lying 
stone  hills  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Virginia. 

Though  sensitive  to  sound,  the  fish  can 
easily  be  caught  by  hand  as  they  feed 
'  on  minute  life  at  the  surface  of  the 
'  water. 

It  seems  likely  that  blindness  has  come 

upon  them  as  a  direct  result  of  their  sub- 

I  terranean  life,  since  a  certain  Cuban  blind 

fish  has  functional  eyes  when  very  young. 

pointing  to   a  probable  sighted  ancestor. 
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1%  Agencies  Convey 
J  Knowledge  to  the 

. 

What  Is  Being  Done  for  Them  and  What  They  Do 

For  Themselves  Form  Chapter  of  Altruism, 

Human  Unselfishness,  High  Achievement 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  11— Taking  it  may  be  carrieS"  as  a  suitcase. 
Its  place  in  print  with  accidents,  a  simple  switching  mechanism 
suicides,  robbery,  murder,  war,  and  makes  possible  the  transition  from 
the  gravest  of  international  events,  a  talking  book  to  a  radio.  T.ne 
was  the  account  a  short  time  ago  instrument  is  equipped  with  vari- 
of  a  62-vear-old  man  offering  one  ous  controls  which  allow  for  varia- 
of  his  eyes  to  make  possible  the  sight  tion  of  speed  ir  reading,  in  tone, 
of  a  lad  of  19.  The  news  value  in  and  in  volume  of  both  radio  ana 
the  storv  being  largely  the  scientific  book  reproducing.  One  model  of  the 
possibility  of  the  transfer  of  a  cornea  mechanism  enables  the  blind  to  use 
from  one  person  to  another  does  not  the  instrument  where  no  electricity 
detract  public  attention  from  the  is  available, 
unselfish  act  of  the  donor;  neither  OCCUPATION  FOR  BLIND 
will  it  fail  to  focus  attention  on  the  nprsons  with  the  unfortmiate 

"^fr Th'.'' bVders°°of'The  S?d  hanmca^ofSling  blSd  arfnoHe! 
within  the   borders  of   the   United  ^^.^^^   i^^   ^^^.^   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^_ 

^^^^^^-  tested  Jby  the  fact  that  Chicago  has 

CHAPTER  OF  ALTRUISM  a  Braille  Theater  Guild,  believed  to 

What  is  being  done  for  the  blind  be  the  only  independent  and  self- 

and  what  the  blind  are  doing  for  suPPOfting    little    organization    for 

,  v,„r,+»,.   «f   q1     the  blind  which  exists.    Drawn  to- 

themselves  form   a  chapter  ff  al-  .^  ^     ^^^^^^ 

truism,  human  uiisemshne^  a^^  love  for  the  theater,  dramatic  in- 
high  achievement  that  deserves  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  -^ 
unstinted  praise  of  a  L  As  Guten-  ^^^ 
berg  through  Is  P^  "*  ng  presses  ,  ^  amateurs.  They 
"'^5'H''?nn1.'''TfrSlli  ^  P^nSiman  secured  a  director,  studied  dramatic 
^nrP  than  a  centSV  aS  th^^^^^^^^  technique  and  began,  producing 
more  than  a  <;"^?,";y  ,^^°\f  3  plays.  Last  year  they  ventured  a 
hi'i  system  of  embossed  dots    make  p    ^                 ^       ^^^^  ^^^.^ 

^'gS^'9  7'th'Sd°in'some  75  on  the.  radio.  Their  achievement  is 
schools  of  the  nation  had  an  op-  appreciated  the  more  when  it  is 
portunity  of  studying  history  and  taken  into  consideration  that  there 
geography  from  new  Braille  maps,. are  no  plays  In  the  Braille  system. 

-  =-_      --1. — j-j   hence  making  it  necessary  for  them 

to  learn  their  lines  through  listening 
to  others  read  and  to  act  theiri 
parts  through  coaching.  ! 

More  than  20  years  ago  a  blind  boy; 
in  San  Francisco  was  eating  an  ice! 
cream  cone  paid  for  by  someone  else. 
He  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could 
buy  his  own  by  fruits  of  his  labor, 
and   it   was   in    the   germ   of   that 


this  possibihty  being  extended 
through  the  works  progress  admin- 
istration, which  distributed  45,000 
such  maps  In  addition  to  this  ser- 
vice for  the  blind,  models,  appliances 
and  diagrams  were  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  in  architectural 
sci6nc6. 

Through     co-operation     of     the 
American    Red    Cross      and      other 


Aiiiciii;ciri     i\/cu     v^iuou        c**.^        -. --      —     o —     

agencies,  the  library  of  Congress  has  thought  that  Blindcraft  in  San 
a  collection  of  Braille  books,  includ-  Fi-ancisco  was  born.  This  institu- 
ing  periodicals  and  music  scores,  tion  is  a  non-profit,  philanthropic 
which  number  more  than  30,000  vol-  corporation,  operating  a  manufac- 
umes  The  collection  was  started  turlng  plant  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
in  1915  with  approximately  3000  supplying  work  to  sightless  men  and 
books.  The  circulation  in  a  recent  women  at  a  living  wage.  The  insti- 
year  exceeded  60,000  volimies  to  ap-  tution  employs  nearly  100  workers, 
proximately  4000  readers.  Congress,  who  are  called  for  in  the  morning 
during  its  last  regular  session,  au-  and  returned  to  their  homes  after 
thorized  appropriations  to  the  lib-  work  in  a  special  bus,  their  noon 
rary  in  the  sum  of  $275,000— $100,000  meal  being  eaten  In  a  special  cafe- 
of  which  was  stipulated  to  be  ex-  teria-lunch  room  located  in  the  fac- 
pend*d  for  books  in  raised  charac-  tory  building.  Tlie  products  of  the 
ters,  with  the  remainder  lor  sound  plant  are  brooms,  furniture  and 
reproduction  records.  New  York  city,  other  useful  articles. 
Boston,  Chicago  and  other  large  Although  the  organization  is  not 
cities  maintain  collections  of  books  self-supporting,  it  does  not  belong 
in  Braille,  while  libraries  in  nearly  to  the  community  chest,  but  relies 
all  cities  have  a  borrowing  arrange-  for  its  maintenance  upon  assistance 
ment  with  some  library  so  Braille  I  from  generous  friends.  It  is  esti- 
books  may  be  obtained.  So  co-or^  j  mated  that  the  organization  aids 
dinated  and  co-operative  is  the  sys-  monthly  more  than  500  blind  per- 
tem  of  aiding  the  blind  in  their  sons  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
reading  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  i  cisco,  thus  carrying  on  a  construc- 
books  borrowed  by  the  blind  are  tive  charity.  So  popular  has  become 
sent  through  the  mail.  i  this  industry  for  the  blind  that  the 
However,  not  more  than  one-  mayor  of  San  Francisco  last  year 
fourth  of  the  blind  people  in  the  proclaimed  a  Blindcraft  Week  Craft i 
united  States  make  any  practical  shops  for  the  blind  are  maintained 
me  of  Braille  books,  for  sundry  rea-  in  all  principal  cities.  Weavmg 
snns  It  was  mainly  to  help  those  chair-canmg,  basket-making  and 
Who  could  not  read  Braille  that  a  similar  arts  are  taught.  _  Each  shop 


talking  book  was  recently  invented 
The  talking  book  reproducer  is  a 
combination  of  electric  phonograph 
and  radio  set,  measuring  about  20- 
15x9  inches  and  entirely  contained 
in  a  single  unit,  so  that,  when  closed, 


TYPEWRITERS  FOR  BLIND 

Strange  as  It  now  .seems,  some  of 
the  earliest  typewriter  inventors 
thought  more  of  helping  the  blind 
than  of  facilitating  business  trans- 
actions. Pien-e  Foucald  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  in  1850  for  having  in- 
vented a  writing  machine  for  use 
by  the  blind.  The  inventor,  blind 
himself,  worked  unceasingly  fori 
years  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  un- 
fortunates. Alfred  Ely  Beach  In- 
vented between  1847  and  1856  .several 
typewriters  for  the  blind.  He  re- 
ferred to  work  done  on  his  liiven- 1 
tions  as  "playing  a  literary  piano,"' 
and  even  predicted  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  school  boy 
would  be  taught  to  write  only  his 
name  with  a  pen. 

Not  long  since,  the  ambitions  of  i 
Foucald  and  Beach  were  realized 
through  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  of  New  York  through 
philanthropic  grants  so  as  to  enable 
engineers  to  perfect  a  new  machine 
knowTi  as  the  printing  visagraph. 
v.'hich  enables  the  blind  to  read 
any  ordinary  book— not  directly,  buti 
by  reproducing  the  words  in  em-| 
bossed  letters  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Because  of  its  age,  wide  scope  of 
activities,  and  the  wide-spread  co- 
operation which  it  has,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness ranks  second  to  none  among 
the  organizations  and  individuals 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
blind.  "Let  us  see"  were  the  spoken 
words— a  plea — of  blind  babies  many 
years  ago  that  inspired  the  found- 
ing of  that  non-profit  organization 
which  has  served  well,  faithfully, 
and  effectively  throughout  the  na- 
tion, helping  to  prevent  blindness 
and  bringing  comfort  and  courage 
to  those  who  have  passed,  the  re- 
storative period  of  their  sight. 
Operating  through  state  health  and 
educational  departments,  labor 
boards  and  workmen's  compensation 
bureaus,  hospitals,  clinics,  clubs, 
medical  colleges  and  societies,  and 
other  organizations,  the  society  is 
doing  a  work  that  merits  the  appro- 
bation of  all  citizens.  i 


is  so  hke  any  other  well-conducted 
shop,  the  craftsmen  so  alert  and 
apparently  so  joyous  at  their  tasks 
that  gloom  is  dispelled. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Taking  its  place  in  print  with  accidents, 
suicides,  robbery,  murder,  war,  and  the  gravest 
of  international  events,  was  the  account  a 
short  time  ago  of  a  62-year-old  man  offering 
one  of  his  eyes  to  make  possible  the  sight  of 
a  lad  of  19.  The  news  value  in  the  story  being 
largely  the  scientific  possibility  of  the  trans- 
fer of  a  cornea  from  one  person  to  another  does 
not  detract  public  attention  from  the  unselfish 
act  of  the  donor;  neither  will  it  fail  to  focus 
attention  on  the  approximately  115,000  blind 
persons  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  being  done  for  the  blind,  and  what 

the  -blind  are  doing  for  themselves,  form  a 

chapter  of  altruism,  human  unselfishness,  and 

high  achievement  that  deserves  the  unstinted 

praise  of  all.  As  Gutenberg  through  his  print- 
ing presses  made  books  available  to  the  masses, 

so  did  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  through  his  system  of  embossed 
dots,  make  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  read. 

During  1937  the  blind  in  some  75  schools  j 
of  the  nation  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
history  and  geography  from  new  Braille  maps, 
ithis  possibility  being  extended  through  the 
'Works  Progress  administration  which  distrib- 
uted 45,000  such  maps.  In  addition  to  this 
service  for  the  blind,  models,  appliances,  and 
diagrams  were  made  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  architectural  science. 

Through  co-operation  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  other  agencies,  the  library  of  con- 
gress has  a  collection  of  Braille  books,  includ- 
ing periodicals  and  music  scores*,  which  num- 
ber more  than  30,000  volumes.  The  collection 
was  started  in  1915  with  approximately  3,000 
books.  The  circulation  in  a  recent  year  exceed- 
ed 60,000  volumes  to  approximately  4,000  read- 
ers. Congress,  during  its  last  regular  session, 
authorized  appropriations  to  the  library  in  the 
sum  of  $275,000— $100,000  of  which  was  stipu- 
lated to  be  expended  for  books  in  raised  char- 
acters, with  the  remainder  for  sound  reproduc- 
tion records. 

New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other 
large  cities  maintain  collections  of  books  in 
Braille,  while  libraries  in  nearly  all  cities  have 
a  borrowing  arrangement  with  some  library  so ' 
Braille  books  may  be  obtained.  So  co-ordinated 
and  co-operative  is  the  system  of  aiding  the 
blind  in  their  reading,  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
books  borrowed  by  the  blind  are  sent  through 
the  mail. 
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Mail  For  The  Blind 

Postmaster  GuiieiAl  Paflej^TreporT^for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  showing  a 
deficit  of  $46,600,000,  you  may  have  noticed 
this  item:  "Blind  persons'  mail,  $171,627." 
There  are  special  regulations  for  the  hand- 
ling of  mail  for  the  63,500  blind  persons  in 
this  country.  As  an  official  of  the  postoffice 
department  explains  it,  the  system  operates 
as  follows : 

All  books  published  in  Braille,  when  sent 
by  libraries  to  blind  students,  scholars  or 
research  workers,  are  carried  free.  Publica- 
tions  (other  than  books  )  in  Braille  which  do 
I  not  carry  advertisements  also  may  be  sent 
j  to  the  blind  free  of  cost  by  libraries.  In  the 
i  case  of  publications  in  Braille  sent  to  blind 
persons  by  individuals,  the  rate  is  the  same 
as  third-class  matter,  for  all  parcels  under 
eight  ounces.    Packages  weighing  more  than 
that  are  sent  at  parcel-post  rates.  Such  pack- 
ages are  handled  as  first-class  mail. 

Here  is  one  item  in  Postmaster  General 
Farley's  deficit  with  which  nobody  is  likely  ta 
find  fault. — Baltimore  Sun.  / 
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WARNING  AGAINST '^    . 
CONCERT  FOR  BLIND 

A  warning  against  the  activities 
of  an  out-of-town  promoter  of  a 
"blind  musicians'  concert"  was  issued 
today  by  the  merchants'  bureau  of  the 
Spring-field  Chamber  of  Commeixe  in 
the    following    statement:  — 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes' 
to  issue  a  warning  to  the  citizens 
of  Springfield  not  to  buy  tickets  for 
a  blind  musicians'  concert  which  is 
being  sponsored  ';by  a  Mr  Carter  of 
Boston.  This  is  the  same  man  who 
put  on  a  concert  last  year,  May  27, 
under  the  name  of  Jerome  J.  Cul- 
len,  but  we  understand  his  real  name 
is    McFadden. 

"Until  such  time  as  Mr  Carter  has 
cleared  himself  and  satisfied  both  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  police 
department  that  his  operations  are  in 
order,  it  is  suggested  that  the  public 
refrain  from  participating  in  the  af- 
fair. We  have  authentic  information 
that  this  enterprise  is  not  tied  up 
in  any  way  with  our  local  blind  peo- 
ples' organization,  but  is  merely  an 
outside  promotional  scheme  with  no 
local  blind  people  benefiting." 
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BHndJlaaJVorks 
\  For  Half  Century 

AUliough  blind  for  half  a  century, 
Christmas   A.    P<;ase    was    caretaker 
of  a  block  of  buildings  which  con- 
tained the  offices  of  the  council   as- 
sembly rooms,  and  the  reading  room 
of  Dereham,  England.    Every  day  he 
placed    the   newspapers   and   maga- 
zines in   their  proper   places,  iden- 
tifying them  by  their  feel.     He  also 
arranged    every    room    for    its    own 
particular  purpose,  including  county 
fcourt,    council    meetings,    and   com- 
■mittee  sessions.     He  was  christened 
Christmas  because  he  was  born  on 
Christmas  Eve.     He  has  just  died, 
'aged  84. 
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Springfield  reports  the  arrest  b/ 
detectives  of  four  men  from  out  of 
town  in  connection  with  suspicious 
activities    for    a    "bUnd    musicians' 
concert."      Apparently    a    consider* 
able  amount  had  been  coUecteil  in 
subscriptions.     Division  of  the  pro-' 
ceeds  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  20 
per  cent  for  the  promoters  and  25 
cents  on  a  $1  to  the  ticket  sellers, 
the  rest   to  be  given   to   musicians 
taking:  part  in  the  concert.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  blind  peo- 
ple   in    Springfield    would    benefit, 
since   the   musicians  ostensibly   en- 
gaged were  from  Boston.     The  de- 
parture   of   some    of    the    outsiders 
active     in     the     scheme     naturally- 
caused    suspicion.      There    is    local 
interest  in  the  case  because  not  so 
long  ago  there   were  indications   of 
a  similar  scheme  in  Lowell.     When'] 
it   was    discovered    that   it   did   not 
have  the  endorsement  of  our  local 
organization    for    the    blind    it    fell 
through    and    no    more    was    heard  j 
of  it.  J 
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MAPLEWOOD  I 

Blind  Man  Knew  Engines 

Apropos  of  the  interest  in  old  Boston 
&  Maine  locomotives  and  their  names. 
Maplewood  people  recall  to  mind  when 
the  Me  Bert  Barker  of  Sheafe  st,  who 
was  blind  but  always  able  to  tell  any 
locombrive  by  the  sound  of  its  bell  af- 
ter he  had  heard  it  once.  _  ; 


Blind  Woman  Sings 
Old  Soutli  Ballads 

*    Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  —  (AP)— Blind 

Mrs.  Emma  Dusenbury,  74,  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  singers  of 
ballads  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Most  any  day,  when  the  weath- 
er is  warm  and  pleasant,  travelers 
who  pass  her  rural  home  near  here  i 
may  hear  her  singing  the  songs 
that  have  all  but  been  forgotten. 
The  songs  were  never  written  but 
were  passed  from  one  pioneer 
family  to  another. 


BLIND  FOLK 
OVERCOMl 
HANDICAP 

! 

Dr.  Clendening  Sees  Insti- 
'     tution  Where  Sight- 
less Work 


By  LOGAN  CLENDENING,  M.  D, 

I  -visited  last  summer  an  insti- 
tution for  giving  massage  and 
other  similar  forms  of  physical 
therapy  where  all  the  treatment 
was  given  by  blind  persons.  It 
was  a  real  joy  to  note  how  deftly 
and  gracefully  the  hands  of  these 
blind  people  moved  about  their 
work,  and  how  much  happiness 
they  themselves  got  out  of  it.  The 
hands  of  a  blind  person  become  as 
sensitive  as  eyes,  and  make  them 
especially  adapted  to  this  sort  of 
employment.  You  would  think  it  ^ 
might  be  hazardous  to  allow  aj 
blind  person  to  operate  an  electric 
diathermy  machine,  but  they  learn 
all  the  frets  and  stops  by  running 
their  fingers  over  the  keyboard, 
and   never  make  a  mistake.  ^ 

In  the  interesting  series  of  deted-) 
tive  stories  about  the  blind  detec- 
tive. Max  Canados,  there  is  one  in 
which  is  described  the  manner  that] 
the  blind  man  detects  the  factthatj 
a  coin  handed  to  him  is  a  counter- 
feit simply  by  feeling,  smelling  and 
tasting  it.  A  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism has  been  expressed  about  this 
stunt,  but  there  are  plenty  of  au- 
thentic records  of  such  feats. 
Blind  Man  Becomes  Professor 
Nicholas  Saunderson,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1682,  and  lost  his  sight  from  thC; 
smallpox  at  the  age  of  12  months. 
He  did  not  let  this  spoil  his  life, 
for  he  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  became  Lucasian  pro- 
fessor   of    mathematics    there. 

Among  his  lighter  accomplish- 
ments "He  could,  with  the  greatest 
nicety  and  exactness,  perceive  the 
smallest  degree  of  roughness  or  de- 
fect of  polish  on  a  surface:  thus  in 
a  set  of  Roman  medals,  he  distin- 
guished the  genuine  from  the  false, 
although  they  had  been  counter- 
feited with  such  exactness  as  to  de- 
ceive a  connoisseur  who  had  judg- 
ed from  the  eye.  In  a  garden  hei 
took  notice  of  every  cloud  that) 
passed,  by  the  difference  in  tem-! 
perature  on  the  skin  of  his  face.! 
He  could  also  tell  when  anything 
was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  hei 
pa.ssed  by  a  tree  at  no  great  dis-j 
tance,  merely  from  the  different 
impulse  of  air  in  his  face. 

And  if  he  ever  walked  over  a 
pavement  in  courts  or  piazzas 
which  reflected  sound,  and  was 
afterward  conducted  thither  again, 
he  could  tell  in  what  part  of  the 
walk  he  had  stood." 

To  Dr.  Henry  Maye-s,  the  first 
blind  man  to  lecture  on  chemistry, 
was  given  a  highly  polished  steel 
plate  with  the  stroke  of  an  etching 
tool  so  minutely  engraved  on  it 
that  it  was  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye;  with  his  fingers,  however,  he 
i  discovered  the  extent  and  meas- 
ured the  length  of  the  line. 

Many  incidents  of  this  sort  could 
be  instanced  to  teach  the  lesson 
that  a  man  does  not  at  any  period 
give  up  hope. 


Fingers  of  Blind 

Are   Sensitive 

,      As  Eyes 
\       — 

Seeming    Miracles   Are   Ac- 
complished   by    Those 
Bereft  of  Vision. 


3Y    LOGAN    CLENDENING,    M.    D. 

I  visited  last  summer  an  institu- 
;ion  for  giving  massage  and  other 
similar  forms  of  physical  therapy 
where  all  the  treatment  was  given 
3y  blind  persons.  It  was  a  real  joy 
to  note  how  deft- 

W^^MHH^MiM   ly   ^^^  gracefully 
the       hands       of 
these    blind    peo- 
ple   moved    about  i 
their    work,     and 
bow  much  happi- 
ness   they    them- 
selves got  out  of 
it.    The  haJids  of 
a  blind  person  be- 
come as  sensitive 
as  eyes  and  make] 
them       especially 
adapted     to     this  | 
sort     of     employ-  \ 
ment.     You  would  think  it  might  bei 
hazardous  to  allow  a  blind  person  to 
operate    an    electric    diathermy    ma- 
chine,   but   they   learn   all   the   frets 
and   stops   by   running   their   fingers 
over  the  keyboard,  and  never  make 
a  mistake. 

In  the  interesting  series  of  detec- 
tive stories  about  the  blind  detec- 
tive, Max  Canados,  there  is  one  in 
which  is  described  the  manner  that 
the  blind  man  detects  the  fact  that 
a  coin  handed  to  him  is  a  counter- 
feit simply  by  feeling,  smelling  and 
tasting  it.  A  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism has  been  expressed  about  this 
stunt,  but  there  are  plenty  of  au- 
thentic records  of  such  feats. 

Blind  Man  Becomes  Professor  | 
Nicholas  Saunderson,  LL.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1682,  | 
and  lost  his  sight  from  the  smallpox 
at  the  age  of  12  months.  He  did 
not  let  this  spoil  his  life,  for  he  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  and  became 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics 
there.  Among  his  lighter  accom- 
plishments "He  could,  with  the  great- 
est nicety  and  exactness,  perceive  the 
smallest  degree  of  roughness  or  de- 
fect of  polish  on  a  surface:  thus  in 
a  set  of  Roman  medals,  he  distin- 
guished the  genuine  from  the  false, 
although  they  had  been  counterfeit- 
ed with  such  exactness  as  to  deceive 
a  connoisseur  who  had  judged  from 
the  eye.  In  a  garden  he  took  notice 
of  every  cloud  that  passed,  by  the 
difference  in  temperature  on  the  skin 
of  his  face.  He  could  also  tell  when 
anything  was  held  near  his  face,  or 
when  he  passed  by  a  tree  at  no  great 
distance,  merely  from  the  different 
impulse  of  air  in  his  face.  And  if  he 
ever  walked  over  a  pavement  in 
courts  or  pisazas  which  reflectei 
sound,  and  was  afterv^rd  conducted 
thither  again,  he  could  tell  in  what 
part  of  the  walk  he  had  stood." 

To  Dr.  Henry  Mayes,  the  first 
blind  man  to  lecture  on  chemistry, 
was  given  a  highly  polished  steel 
plate  with  the  stroke  of  an  etching 
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Oper^^or  of  Stand  Uses  Chi- 
hese  Counting  Board 


The  problems  of  invoicing  the 
!  stock  of  magazines,  candy,  tobacco 
and  otlier  articles  on  the  shelves  of 
his  stand  in  the  federal  building  is 
much  easier  since  he  received  an 
abacus  or  Chinese  counting  board, 
Leo  Udell,  blind  operator  of  the 
stand,  said  recently. 

There  are  15  rows  of  wood  beads 
strung  on  wires  in  the  frame  of  the 
counting  board.  The  rows  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  left 
section  having  two  beads  and  the 
right  section  having  five. 
Board  Explained 

Udell  explained  that  the  value  of 
the  beads  pyramids  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  first  row  of  beads  each 
represent  a  unit,  the  second  row  are 
valued  at  five,  the  third  row  at  25, 
the  fourth  row  at  125  and  they  con- 
tinue to  double  at  the  rate  of  five 
for  each  additional  string  of  beads. 

Udell  demonstrated  several  intri- 
cate mathematical  operations  with 
the  comment,  "See,  just  as  simple  as 
that."  Spectators  did  not  see  any- 
thing simple  about  the  use  of  the 
board,  one  small  girl  commenting 
that  she  was  glad  she  was  allowed 
to  use  a  pencil  and  lots  of  paper. 
Udell  can  arrive  at  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  complicated  problems  as 
rapidly,  however,  as  the  average 
stenographer  who  is  equipped  with 
an  adding  machine. 

Braille   Slate  Used 

After  each  day's  business,  Udell 
transfers  the  record  of  sales  and 
purchases  from  the  board  to  a  sheet 
of  light  cardboard  with  the  aid  of  a 
Braille  slate.  This  is  a  double  sheet 
of  metal  about  six  inches  long  and 
two  inches  wide.  It  is  hinged  in  the 
middle  and  is  clamped  over  the 
sheet  of  cardboard. 

One   of   the  hinged   sides   of   the 
slate  is  perforated  with  four  columns 
of  rectangular  holes.    There  are  28 
holes,  or  cells,  in  each  column. 
Perforations  Made 

Using  a  stylus  of  metal  resembling 
a  shoemaker's  awl,  Udell  punches 
rows  of  perforations  on  the  sheet 
using  the  rows  of  cells  to  guide  the 
symbols  in  a  straight  line. 

When  making  the  perforations  in 
the  paper  that  represent  letters  and 
figures,  Udell  writes  from  right  to 
left  because  the  sheet  is  turned  over 
to  be  read.  Thus  the  finished  lines 
of  symbols  read  from  left  to  right 
like  conventional  writing. 


Booklet  for  the  JUind 
WriJ^en  by  Lititz  Man,  93 


e   hlAdred  Bi-ailled   copies   of   a 
et,     I'llemory,     Solace     to     the 
"    bV  Walter    Stager,    of    Lititz 
3,  are  being  distributed  through 
Library  of   Congress  to  Blind  In 
various  sections  ol  the  country. 

Two  of  the  Brailled  copies  were  re- 
ceived by  the  local  Red  Cross  office 
this  week.  One  of  them  has  been  sent 
by  the  Red  Cross  to  the  local  Branch 
for  the  Blind  and  the  other  will  be 
used  by  the  county  blind. 

Mr.  Stager  is  ninety-three  years  old 
and  has  been  blind  for  a  number  of 

years.  He  was  born  in  New  Holland, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  was  States  Attorney  for 
24  years. 

His  booklet  was  transcribed  Into 
Braille  by  the  Department  of  the 
,Blind,  National  Red  Cross,  on  the  re- 


quest  of  a  friend,  Cyrus  Kehr,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  resided  near 
Mr.  Stager  In  Sterling,  111.,  for  eleven 
years. 

For  seventy-flve  years  Mr.  Stager 
has  contributed  a  special  article  on 
each  birthday  anniversary  to  the 
Sterling  Dally  Gazette,  Sterling,  111. 
His  contribution  on  his  ninety-third 
birthday,  J.anuory  7,  was  a  poem  on 
Pennsylvania. 

He  resides  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Shirk. 


WO.MAN  PAYS   COST'S 

Mrs.'^uth.  Amato,  4^2  Allen  N.  Co- 
lumbia, ic^arged     withVdrunkenness  i 
and  disorderly  conduct  ov  Pollcemao' 
Dletz,  was  dismissed   on   payment  of 
the  costs  befd»e  Justice  of  %he  Peace 
Blair,  Columbia,  yesterday.     \ 
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BlindJIail-Ardent 

Opera-Goer 


New  York,  Feb.  8  W— One  No- 
vember night  in  1903,  a  lean,  dark 
young  Hungarian  immigrant  clam- 
bered up  a  chandelier  above  the 
topmost  gallery  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Prom  that  perch,  Alexander  J. 
Englander  saw  musical  history  be- 
ing made  on  the  big  stags  far  be- 
low him:  Enrico  Caruso,  a  new  and 
robust  tenor  from  Italy,  was  v'-inging 
"Rigoletto." 

"Here's  a  baby."  Englander  mur- 
mured to  himself.  "Oh,  this  is  a 
baby." 

Fifteen     years     later,     Englander' 
went  blind.  He  had  been  an  ardent 
opera-goer  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and,  despite  his  blindness,  re- 
mains one  today. 

At  7:45  o'clock  on  nearly  everj- 
opera  night,  he  steps  carefully  past 
the  ticket-taker  at  the  lOth  street 
entrance  to  the  Metropolitan,  wallcs 
towards  the  wall  of  the  foyer 
touches  it  with  his  hand  and  counts 
12  paces  to  his  left.  That  brings 
him  to  exit  76. 

There  he  stands,  a  familiar  fig- 
ure to  thousands,  though  few  know 
his  story.    His  friends  in  the  com- 
pany, recalling  his  loyalty  to  opera 
provide  tickets  for  him. 

Son  of  a     prosperous  Hungarian 
lamily  that  was     driven  to  Amer- 
ica   by  a    plague,    Englander    has 
been  a  silk  salesman  for  45  years 
i  or  more,  an  opera-goer  for  46. 


Bum.  BUT  HE 


r 

Phils 


KNOWS  SUSPECT 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— (INS)— A  blind 
man  identified  a  murder  suspect  out 
Of  a  police  lineup  of  four  men  here 

I     Frank  Reynolds,  65,   Wind  room- 
mg  house  operator,  was  present  when 
Sam  Puhrman  was  shot  and  killed 
Reynolds'   keen    ears   retained    the 

j  murderer's  voice  as  he  shouted    at 

HU8  Victim. 
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BUND  SPEAKER 

[OFFERS  MESSAGE 

I 

[  Monaghan  Presents 
\  Interesting  Study  In 
(     Activities  of  Blind. 


This  raoining  during  the  regular 
assembly  program,  the  students! 
and  faculty  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Robert  A.  Monaghan  blind; 
speaker,. teacher  and  musician. 

Mr.  Monaghan  gave  the  students 
an  idea  of  the  life  and  activities. 
of  the  blind  by  demonstrating  howj 
students  read  and  write  Braille, 
study  geometry  with  plastic  clay 
and  study  geography  with  relief 
maps.  He  also  explained  how  theyi 
opei'ate  a  standard  typewriter.       ' 

He  has  a  fine  baritone  voice 
and  his  singing  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  parts  of  the  pro-j 
gram. 

Mr.  Monaghan  demonstrated  the 
actual  writing  of  the  Braille  Sys- 
tem,   the    medium    through    which 
the   blind  read  text  books,   litera- 
;ture  of  all  kinds  and  music. 
\     The    auaience    seems    to    forget'i 
ithat    Mr.    Monaghan    is    blind,    so' 
skilled    is    he    in    many    different  - 
things.      He    has      taught      public 
school   music,    swims,    does   wood- 
work and  enjoys  tinkering  with  a 
radio  to  the  extent  of  dismantling 
and  assembling  it. 

Ml'.     Monaghan     has     recently^ 

completed   a  tour  of  high  schools! 

i  throughout  the  United  States.  He 

j  was    received    enthusiastically    at 

[Waycross  High. 


Radio  Wanted  for  Blind  Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  am  appealing  for  a  radio  for  a 
man  who  is  totally  blind  and  who 
loves  music.  It  would  be  his  only 
touch  with  the  outside  world  as  he 
does  not  read  Braille. 

If  he  could  have  a  radio  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing.    I  would  gladly 
call  for  and  deliver  it.  If  It  is  not 
too  far  away.    C.  D.  Thore,  M.D. 
100  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  ^ 


-^ 
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2  hXmi  Women  Cook  by  Braille  Recipes; 
Mix  Ingredients  and  Light  Stove  by  Touch 


The  simple  kitchen  of  the  German 
r^.vangelical  Lutheran  Church,  53 
'.'chermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn, 
was  the  scene  yesterday  morning 
of  an    exciting   experiment   as   two 


concerned,  "Here's  another  beauty 
—Maple  Sugar  Biscuit."  Mean- 
while Miss  Oliver  took  a  quarter 
pound  of  print  butter  and  meas- 
ured the  required  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  by  using  the  first  joint  of  her" 


blind  women  made  use  of  the  first  I  index  finger  as  a  gauge. 

Braille    cook    book   transcribed    by  I     "Two  cups  of  flour,  two  eggs    a 

,      .  -    i.        T,       ,  1         T-.   J  I  cup  of  milk— better  make  it  a  little 

volunteers    of    the    Brooklyn    Red  i  ^^»;.      ^^  ^j^^  j^^jg  ^^^^^„  ^^^, 

Cross.  They  served  a  luncheon  ofLj^^^g^  j^j^^  Donnelly.  "All  right, 
salad  and  muffins  to  an  Informal '  ^^^  ^  the  oven  at  400  degrees." 
group  of  welfare  leaders.  |  ^his  was  done  by  touching  a  tem- 

Before  the  muffins  appeared,  .^^ure  dial  with  an  open  face, 
golden  brown  and  done  to  a  turn,  gj^^  ^j^^^  ^^e  cooking  with  a  spe- 
there  were  anxious  moments  for  the  '  ^jg^i  ^atch 

bystanders.  But  Miss  Catherine!  g^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  amused  at  the 
Donnelly  and  Miss  Sadie  Oliver  I  suj.pj.ige  ^^  ^^eir  guests  when  the 
seemed  not  one  whit  disturbed;  m  !  ^akes  came  out  well.  "What  did 
fact,  they  exclaimed  frequently  over  .  y^^  expect?"  one  demanded.  The 
the  appetizing  recipes.  I  other     added,     "Well,     you     know, 

Miss  Donnelly  ran  her  fingers  ^^.^.^  j^  ^  strange  place."  Miss 
over  one  of  the  cook  book  s  three  Qrace  Stuart  Murty,  president  of 
volumes  as  her  companion  prepared  .  the  auxihary  of  the  Blind  Players 
the  food.  Oh,  this  sounds  wonder- I  Club,  of  which  they  are  members, 
ful-Lady  Golden  Glow  layer  cake,"  welcomed  Mrs.  William  B.  Parker, 
she  cried.  Miss  Oliver  felt  for  the  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter; 
burner  on  the  unfamiliar  gas  stove.  \  Mrs.    WiUiam   T.   Hanson,    director 


She  struck  a  paper  match,  twisted 
the  gas  jet  handle  and  reached  for- 
ward. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Wood,  chairman  of 
the  Braille  department  of  the  chap- 
ter, murmured,  "My  heart's  in  my 
mouth."  Miss  Donnelly  went  on  un- 


a/y.  //}/ir\AyiJ  JjLiy,^^^-^  . 


of  volunteer  service,  and  Colonel! 
J.  A.  Bigley,  chapter  director.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Peters,  pastor 
of  the  church,  also  dropped  in  for 
a  bite.  The  cook  book,  containing 
150  recipes,  was  presented  to  the 
club  by  Colonel  Bigley. 


^iu:^-.  iTL^,! 
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Chicopee  Hears  f^ 
Act  Dramatized 


Audience  to  Decide  Whether 
Healy  Will  Get  $1000 

■Excitement  ran  high  in  Chicopee  i 
last  nlRht  as  thousands  of  residents 
heard  the  heroic  feat  of  one  of  the 
city's  native  sons  dramatized  ef- 
fectively over  a  nation-wide  radio 
hookup.  And  while  the  drama  was 
being  unfolded,  a  vast  radio  audience 
was  judging'  whether  the  feat  of 
James  Healy,  18,  of  55  West  St., 
Chicopee,  in  rescuing-  his  employer 
from  almost  certain  death,  merited 
the   $1000  award. 

The     broadcast     in     Kate     Smith's 
"Command     Performance"     hour    last  | 
night    dramatized    the    accident    and 
Healy's    heroism    quite    vividly,    em-  ^ 

.  ploying  sound  effects  to  a  good  ad-  i 
vantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
drama  was  so  good  that  it  left  its 
principal,  .Tames  Healy,  with  a  feel- 
itig  that  maybe  he  was  a  hero  after 
all. 

On  the  basis  of  votes  from  the 
radio  audience  a  committee  will  award 
$1000  to  the  person  whose  heroism  ap- 
peared to  them  the  greatest.  The 
award     will     be     announced     on     the 

,  broadcast    exactly    one    month    from 

\last  night. 

;,     But    .Jimmy    was    up    against    stiff 
'competition.    On    the   same    broadcast 
there    were'  two    other    acts    of   merit  I 
dramatized.     There    was   the    story    of  i 
Helen    Rosemary    Sullivan,    the    tele-  | 
phone  girl  in  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  j 
York     City,     who     remained    at    her  \ 
switchboard    while    fire    raged    in    the  j 
hotel.     She    aroused    hotel    occupants,  j 
called  firemen.    Later  she  died  of  her 
burns,  suffered  when  her  dress  caught 
fire. 

And  the  other  story  was  that  of 
Morris  Frank,  the  blind  youth,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  SfiCing  Eye  In- 
stitute at  Princeton,  N.  'i:~The  in- 
etitute  trains  police  dogs  to  lead  blind 
persons  about  the  streets. 


Q.  How  mliny  statgS""uin]  twoivlng 
aid  from  ttife  Federal  Government 
under  tj^e  Social  Security  Act  for 
needy  aged  and  blind? 

A.  Forty-seven  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  had 
approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance 
and  38  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Hawaii  had  approved  plans 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  at  the  close  of 
1937. 


'Blind   Notions   Peddler   Missing.     'I 

Aik  the  request  of  his  wife,  the  po- 
hce  are  looking  for  Paul  Gore,  38- 
year-old  blind  notions  peddler  who 
disappeared  February  2.  He  had  left 
home  that  day  carrying  a  cardboai'd 
box  containing  the  nations  he  sold. 
He  lived  at  1233  North  Eleventh 
street  with  hisjatfe,  Clara  Gore. 


,     Iflffld  Salesman  Mrssing 

'  PauT  S.  Gore,  38,  1233  North  Elev- 
enth Btreet,  a  blind  street  salesman, 
is  reported  to  the  police  as  miss- 
ing from  his  home  since  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

He  left  home  about  2  p.  m.,  as 
usual,  to  sell  pencils  in  the  down- 
town district,  his  wife  stated,  and 
she  has  heard  nothing  from  him 
since.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  hired  to  lead 
him,  she  said,  but  whose  address 
was  unknown  t^  her.  ..->' 


GOING  BLIND, 
TO  WINCAREER 

Youth  Determined  to  Be- 
come Opera  Singer 


PHILADELPHIA.     Feb.     2o     ^^P)-;^ 
•"-vcar-old     singer,     reconciled     to     tne 
fact    that    he    soon    will    be    blind,    em- 1 
barked  today  on  a  determined  race  for  : 
an    operatic   career    before    his    sight   is  i 

^"^Lrd^'it!    I  wm  do  it;;  vowed 

husky,  bass-voiced  David  Hartley.      Ai 
I've  got  to  do  is  study  hard,  work  hard 
while  I  can  still  J^ee  a  little." 

Hartley  is  afflicted  with  a  rare  disease 
-choroid  erameia-which  already  has 
partly  obscured  his  vision.  Physicians 
say  there  is  no  known  cure— blindness 
is   inevitable. 

A  former  Metropolitan  Opera  star 
heard  Hartley  sing  on  a  national  youth 
administration  broadcast.  He  invited 
the  six-foot  einger  to  his  studio,  volun- 
teered to  teach  him-if  there  was  time. 
"Within  two  years,"  he  told  Hartley, 
"you'll  be  self-supporting.  Small  en- 
gagements first.  Then  choir  jobs. 
Then  radio.  In  six  months,  you  already 
have  done  the  work  of  years." 

"It  will  be  easy,"  said  the  singer. 
"German.  French  and  Italian-I  m 
learning  them  all.  And  piano  and  more 
and    more    work    on    voice    production. 

He's  rehearsing  while  he  learns  how 
■  to  interpret  operatic  roles,  so  he  will 
;  know  how  to  act  when  blindness  comes. 


-   Q/>.^^c-^      M 
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I      To  License  Blm3  .-■■ 

'  STATE  HOUSE,  BostonTPeb.  24— 
Gertrude  B.  Lund  of  Quincy  yester- 
day appealed  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  public  welfare  to  approve 
legislation  which  would  require  all 
persons  soliciting  business  under  the 
pretense  of  aiding  blind  persons,  be 
required  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell 
such  items  from  the  state  division 
of  the  blind. 

It  was  claimed  that  racketeers 
took  $250,000  last  year  by  declaring 
products  being  sold  by  them  were 
^  aid  blind  persons. 


-,/^^y^ 
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GOING  BLIND — STUDIES 


(AP  Photo  I 

David  Hartley,  22-year-old  Philadelphia  singer,  who  is  gradually  becoming 
blind  from  a  rare  disease.  He  is  now  studying  Italian,  German  and  French 
as  well  as  piano  and  interpretation  of  operatic  rules,  so  that  he  may 
I     embark  on  an  operatic  career  when  his  vision  has  become  obscured. 


^1 
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Blind  Novelist 
i    Finds  2nd  100 
/  Also  Are  Hard 

By  The  AP  Feasurc  Service 

..NAPA,  Calif.— Charles  H.  Snow, 
blind  author,  has  just  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  100th  noveli 
published,  | 

Still  pounding  away  energetically] 
at  the  age  of  60,  he  has  started  onj 
his  second  hundred  and  has  thej 
manuscripts  of  three  of  them  com-) 
pleted. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  an  ex-j 
plosion  occurred  on  a  ranch  near 


'iJia^^ 


CHARLES  H.  SNOW 
He  Uses  Four  Names 

here  and  left  him  totally  blind.  As 
he  cast  about  for  some  means  of 
livelihood,  his  brother  asked: 

"Charlej',  why  don't  you  try  writ- 
ing fiction?  You  always  were  rather 
a  finished  liar." 

TOOK  FOUR  YEARS 
So  Snow  sat  down  with  his  vivid 
memories  of  mines  and  ranches 
where  he  had  worked,  all  the  way 
from  Alaska  to  South  America,  and 
tried  to  write.  It  was  four  years  be- 
fore he  sold  a  single  story. 

But  once  he  got  the  hang  of  the 
thing,  his  tales  of  western  adven- 
ture became  a  hit.  He  writes  under 
four  names  and  his  novels  have  been 
translated  into  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Hungarian,  Pollsh- 
and  Slovak.  They've  made  an  ex- 
ceptional hit  in  the  far-flung  parts 
of  the  British  empire. 

DAUGHTER  ALSO  WRITES 
"It's  been  hard  work,"  Snow  ob- 
served.   "I   doubt   that    any   fiction 
writer  finds  his  work  anything  but 
hard, 

"I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  literary 
ability,  but  am  sure  that  what  I 
have  accomplished  was  animated  by 
a  savage  determination  to  keep  my- 
self free  from  outside  help." 

The  blind  author  speaks  feeling- 
ly of  the  devoted  attention  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  have  been 
his  eyes  through  his  whole  literary 
career.  He  believes  his  daughter  is 
going  to  be  a  much  better,  if  less 
prolific  i^Titer,  thap  himself. 


Fikt  SCHEMES  TO  AID  "^ 

BLIND  REPORTED  COSTLY 

The  Massachusetts  public  was  vic- 
timized to  the  extent  of  at  least 
$250,000  last  year  through  fraudulent 
promotion  schemes  in  aid  of  the 
Nind..it  was  charged  before  the  leg- 
islative  committee  on  public  wel- 
fare by  supporters  of  a  measure 
placing  strict  regulations  on  such 
canvassing. 

'  Pierce  J.  Haley,  manager  of  the 
information  bureau  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  described 
various  rackets  by  which,  he  said, 
a  New  York  syndicate  has  extracted 
thousands  of  dollars  from  Massachu- 
setts residents  under'  the  guise  of 
helping  the  5000  blind  persons  in 
the  State.  He  said  that  one  of  the 
.systems  was  to  sign  under  contract 
one  or  more  blind  musicians  with 
a  promise  of  $100  for  staging  a  con- 
cert to  aid  the  blind. 

Mr.  Haley  said  the  State  division 
for  the  blind  is  in  possession  of  a 
list     of     1500     persons     who     had  | 
;  contributed  six  times  to  "fake"  en- 
terprises on  an  average  of  $5  for  j 
each  request,  William  H,  McCarthy, , 
director  of  the  State  division,  told ' 
the  committee  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  abuses  have  become 
so  flagrant     that     it  has     become 
^necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  authority     to  make     suclv 
practices  punishable  by  a   fine  o^ 
imprisonment. 


BUND   MAN     SAVES     TWO  Tlfr 
/"  TANK 

Mildura,  Victoria — ^Thomas  Wil- 
son, 24,  wlio  has  been  blind  from 
birth,  rescued  two  people  from 
drowning  here.  He  heard  cries  for 
help  from  his  sisters,  i>lrs.  I.  K.  Ma-  \ 
gain,  and  her  young  .,on,  who  had 
fallen  into  an  underground  tank. 
He  groped  his  way  to  the  edge  of 
the  tank,  knelt  down  and  held 
out  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Blind  Man  of 
Winthrop  Comes 
for  Treatment      ^ 
•   /- 

-^   Hjf  Stanclift,  known  as  "the 
hlitd  man'  'around  his  home  town, 
wSh%^     Little     River   county, 
iwSTn  Sena  Tuesday  nigM,  hav- 
ing come  up  with  Dr   L    A^  wor 
ville  for  exammation  and  X-rays^ 
Thirteen  years   ago  Mr.   btancim 
was  struck  by  rebounding  tnnber       , 
while  working  in  the  woods  and 
Ts  a  result  blindness  came  to  him 
a   few  years  later.  It  is   beiieveu 
that   chiropractic     treatment   will 
iesUa^least  partial  vision  and 

the  Winthrop  man  went  bacK 
home  on  No.  15  Wednesday  feel- 
ing more  hopeful.  

BLIND  MAN  CAPTURES  BURGLAR 

Jon  Amnr^-trttTTd-^exicanv  living  in 
tie  rear  of  1110  McKinney  Avenue,  Dal- 
1*;,  overpowered  a  burglar  who  had 
forced  entrance  into  his  home  and  held 
him  until  police  arrived.  The  blind  man, 
his  ears  acute  to  sound,  determined  the 
burglar's  position  by  his  breathing,  said 
the  Dallas  News. 
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RQBS  BLIND  MAN 

Pol ic|^  Hunt  Negro  Who  Sin^tched 
.'proceeds  Of  Check 
le  cntii'e  Police  Department  to- 
day was  on  the  alert  for  a  Negro 
it  is  particulai'ly  eager  to  place  in 
jail.  '  ~"  " 

The  order  to  mal^e  every  elfort  to 
-..•r-aci-iii/j  NUiStr  .|Was  issued  by  su- 
perior officers  aller  William  Tay- 
Icr,  a  blind  Negro  of  1309  North 
Thirty-Sixth  Alley,  requested  an 
'unidentified  Negro  to  go  wiih  iiim 
ijto  a  downtown  department  store  to 
fcave  a  check  for  $10.25  cashed. 

Police  said  after  the  check  was 
CEshed.  the  Negro  took  the  money 
from  his  blind  companion  and  fled 
iwith  it. 
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Braille  Cook  Book  for  Blind 


si 


I  s.^.,.. «. 

Katherine  Connally  (left)  reads  the  recipes  from  the  Brail  fe  cook 
book  that  has  been  transcribed  by  members  of  the  Brau-e  department  ot 
the  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  from  a  standard  cook 
book  as  Sarah  Oliver  mixes  the  biscuits  during  a  cooking  demons(tration 
by  the  blind. 


THE  BLIND  MAY  TAKE 
STATE  COURSES  FREE 

Blind  persona  would  bo  permitted  to 
tak«  university  extension  course*  free 
«f  charge  under  the  iprovlsions  of  a 
bill  which  won  the  r«commendatlon 
yesterday  of  the  legrislative  committee 
on  education.  The  measure  was  spon- 
sored by  William  H.  McCarthy,  blind 
director  of  the  division  of  the  blind 
In  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  same  legislative  committee  voted 

to  refer  to  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  bill  to  have  the 
commissioner  of  education  set  up  a 
certification  board  of  teachers  as  pro" 
posed  by  Superintendent  Chester  IXi 
Stiles  of  the  Westfleld  school  system. 
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es  for  All  Blind 

N  FRANCISCO,  March  17— 
(i^)— A  plan  that  may  give 
sight  from  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
to  250,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  was  announced  to- 
day by  a  group  of  eye  specialists 
here. 

Dr.  Martin  I.  Green  said  the 
plan  was  to  transfer  cornea  sec- 
tions from  the  eyes  of  newly 
dead  persons  on  a  mass  scale  ta; 
the  eyes  of  living  patients.  The 
operation,  he  said,  must  be  per- 
formed within  24  hours  of  death. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger,  public  health 
director,  and  other  city  officials 
commended  humanitarianism  of 
the  program,  but  said  present  laws 
would  have  to  be  amended  before 
it  would  be  put  into  effect. 
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One  of  the  projects  of  the 
Child  Welfare  division  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  at  Ravenna 
high  school  is  the  binding  of 
Braille  stories  for  blind  children. 


'  1 

Three    memibers    are    pictured  ' 
here    doing    this   work     at     the 
school.   They   are,   left   to  right:  I 
Mary  Willyard,  Evelyn  Long  and  ! 
Florence  Ryan, 
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,f  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Coroner  Backs  Grafting  From  Dead 


Coroner  T.  B.   W.   Leland  yes-'^ 
terday  announced  his  approval  of 
!the  plan  to  use  corneas  from  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  to  restore  the 
sight  of  living  persons. 

As  he  voiced  his  v\4sh  to  co- 
operate "as  far  as  the  law  will 
permit,"  a  blind  Portland  min- 
ister began  a  stay  in  Oakland  to 
await  a  cornea  operation. 

The  coroner's  announcement 
followed  a  similar  promise  of  co- 
operation   from    Chief    Adminis- 


"If  relatives  give  us  permiS'  j 
sion     on     known     dead,"     sa4d 
Doctor    Leland,    "we    will    Im- 
niedcately   cooperate   with    the 
scientists.     However,   I   under- 
stand    the     cornea     must     be 
transi;Ianted    within    24    hours 
after   death.     This   would   pre-  i 
vent  the  use  of  the  eyes  of  un-  ^ 
known    persons,    whose    bodies 
we  must  hold  for  24  hours." 
New   seeker   of   the  treatment! 


trativG  Officer  A.  J.  Cleary,  who ;  is  the  Rev.  U.  A.  Harding,  54, 
had  been  asked  for  aid  by  a  group  |  pastor  of  the  Sellwood  Church  of 
of  San  Francisco  specialists.         'the  Nazarene  at  Portland. 
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SKaiT  FROM  THE  DEAD 

RESTORA'TION  of  sight  in .  those  blind  or 
,  going  blind  —  restoration  through  trans- 
plantation of  oarneas  from  the  eyes  of  recent 
dead — Js  suggested  by  a  group  of  eminent  San 
Francisco  opthalmologists. 

More  than  250,000  persons  in  America  could 
•    be  restored  to  full  sight  at  once,  the  doctors 
told  the  cit3''  officials  in  their  plea  for  legisla- 
tion making  removal  of  such  corneas  from  the 
dead  permissible. 

Corneas  removed  from  the  dead  as  much  as 
24  hours  after  death  are  still  all  right  for  the 
purpose,  the  doctors  said. 

,.  To  those  of  us  who  have  our  sight,  such  a 
plan  may  seem  a  bit  ghoulish;  but  such  qualms, 
at  best,  are  no  more  than  qualms.  And  qualms 
have  a  habit  of  evaporating  as  we  become  ac- 
customed to  that  which  causes  them.  What  do 
the  blind  think  about  the  plan?  The  final 
say  should  be  with  them.  Certainly  the  dead 
no  longer  have  any  use  for  sight.  • 

Legislation  would  be  needed  to  make  the 
transplantations  possible,  unless  next  of  kin  to 
those  dead  should  grant  permission  for  the 
operation.  With  necessary  legislation,  the  cor- 
nea could  be  removed  without  fuss  or  men- 
tion— just  as  the  law  now  permits  performance 
of  autopsies,  over  which  the  relatives  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

Restoration  of  our  blind  to  useful  lives  is  of 
much  vaster  importance  than  the  qualms  of 
those  who  shrink  from  "desecration  of  the 
dead."  Certainly  those  who  believe  in  crema- 
tion could  have  no  such  objections  to  this  revo- 
lutionary step  in  surgery. 
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Looting  the  Blind, 


hts 


lattng  pennies  from  the  blind 
lonclhis  been  held  to  be  the  last 
worn  in  human  perfidy,  but  the 
case  just  reported  from  the  state 
auditor's  office  at  Jefferson  City 
is  not  exactly  that.  The  two  men 
arrested,  one  a  former  employe 
of  the  office,  admit  that  theyj 
looted  the  blind  pension  fund,  but 
no  individual  suffered,  for  in  each 
case  the  check  cashed,  with  a 
forged  indorsement,  had  been 
made  out  to  a  blind  person  who 
had  died. 

As  it  happens,  not  even  the  pen- 
sion  fund   suffered,   as  the   state 
As  protected  through  its  insurance 
-against  forgery.     So   the   pecula- 
'tions       are       pretty      thoroughly 
-stripped  of  melodramatics.     They 
stand  revealed  as  just  an  ordinary 
-garden  variety  of  dishonesty,  and 
a   rather   stupid   variety   at   that, 
.as  the  perpetrators  could  not  hide 
•their    tracks    and    detection    was 
simply  a  matter  of  time. 

Auditor  Smith  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  prompt  and  decisive  ac- 
"  tion.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
whitewash  the  incident.  The  ac- 
cused will  be  put  upon  their  trial, 
no  doubt,  and,  if  found  guilty,  an 
example  should  be  made  of  them. 
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Bulwarks  for  the  Blind 
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N  THESE  DAYS  of  easy  and  generous  relief, 
we   are    witnessing,    strangely   enough,    the 
phenoBienon  of  a  battalion  of  the  blind—  grop- 
^ijig  in  the  dark  for  the  right  to  work! 

Sightless  men  and  women,  eager  for  self- 
respecting  existence,  are  turning  the  light  of 
public  attention  on  State  aid,  as  it  applies  to 
them.  The  present  system  withholds  aid  to  those 
who,  through  whatever  patience  and  toil,  some- 
how have  acquired  $500  worth  of  real  and  per- 
j  sonal  property. 

'  That,  it  must  be  admitted,  holds  forth  little 

incentive  toward  either  initiative  or  thrift,  to 
the  man  who  must  remain  hopelessly  handi- 
capped, whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  It  offers 
jhim  little  encouragement  toward  building  evein 
the  most  pitifully  small  bulwark  against  the  in- 
dignity of  indigence  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  blind  worker  with  his  skiilfully-made 
brooms,  or  the  blind  woman  carefully  threading 
her  raffia  baskets  and  chairs,  however,  are  de- 
nied even  greatly  needed  aid,  if  either  has  been 
so  economical  and  thrifty  as  eventually  to  own 
the  smallest,  meanest  house  or  automobile. 

The  blind  beggar,  on  the  other  hand,  ras- 
cal though  he  might  be,  is  encouraged  to  ex- 
change his  tin  cup  for  the  certainty  of  State 
support. 

Without  question,  there  are  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  denial  of  reHef  to  property 
owners  in  most  categories.  But  the  plight  of 
the  worthy  blind — or  of  any  other  handicapped 
human  beings  who  show  initiative  and  hopeful- 
ness even  in  the  face  of  physical  incapacity — 
seems  to  merit  thoughtful  regard. 
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MEMORIAL  FOR  BLIlSi>  STVDEI\T 

lla\Jd  D.  Crafk.  Formerly  of  Kan- 
,s*4  *'lt.v,   Drowned  Febi-uary   20. 

i/A.'iTiemorlal  service  for  David  Dale 
Cralk,  a  blind  youth  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  Central  high  school  here  in 
1929,  will  be  held  Sunday  at  the 
chapel  of  Occidental  college  in  San 
Francisco. 

j  A  senior  in  the  Hastings  Law  school 
tin  San  Francisco,  Craik  drowned 
February  20  while  swimming  with 
brothers  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  fra- 
ternity in  the  city  bay.  His  body  was 
not  recovered  until  a  week  ago.  He 
was  25  years  old. 

I  Few  members  of  his  Central  high 
ischool  cla^s  knew  Craik.  He  studied 
at  his  home,  3407  the  Paseo,  after  an 
accident  destroyed  his  sight  in  1925 
[  Blindness  was  only  a  handicap  to 
him,  not  an  end  to  his  normal  pursuit 
of  life.  As  a  scholar,  he  had  few 
equals,  Otto  F.  Dubach.  principal  of 
Central  high  school,  said  last  night 
During  his  three  years  at  the  high 
school,  he  was  rarely  off  the  honor 
roll. 

His  tutor  here  was  Miss  Forest  Pot- 
ter, 3014  Harrison  sti-eet,  now  a  teacher 
at  the  J.  S.  Chick  school.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Elsa  Craik,  lives  in  San 
Franci.sco. 
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BLIND   BOY   QUIZ   STAR 

'  Blind  from  birth,  18-year-old  G  A. 
Best,  of  Parramatta  Boys'  High  School 
in  Sydney,  was  among  the  leaders  in 
Australia  in  the  final  examinations. 
He  had  first  honors  in  French,  sec- 
ond class  honors  in  English  and 
modern  history,  A's  in  Latin  and 
mathematics,  and  a  B  in  economics. 

jSuch  marks  would  be  highly  meri- 
itorious  if  won  by  a  boy  with  no 
handicap.  "Imagine  a  boy  who  has 
never  seen  a  triangle  or  a  circle  i 
being  able  to  reel  off  theorems,"  said 
his  headmaster,  J.  A.  Hedberg.  He 
has  won  many  scholastic  prizes. 
Toung  Best  made  his  notes  in 
Braille  or  on  a  typewriter.    In  geo- 

;meti-y,  lines  were  embossed  on  card- 

|board. 
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EYE  CORNEA  TRANSFERRED 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.,  April  l, 
(AP) — Two  sailors  lay  on  naval  j 
hospital  cots  today  recovering  j 
from  an  operation  in  which  the  j 
cornea  from  one  man's  eye  was  ] 
transplanted  to  that  of  the  other. 

If  complicatioxis  do  not  develop 
Stephen  Dwyer,  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga, 
soon  may  be  able  to  resume  his 
duties.  Oran  Scholfield  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  San  Francisco,  who  was 
destined  to  lose  an  ailing  eye, 
^    may  be  retired. 
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.A   ,         LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Ranking  high,  irToitir -opinion,  among  the  many 
*worthy  organizations  who  seek  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  less  fortunate  folk,  is  the  Inner  Light 
Circle  of  Huntington,  a  unique  experiment  in 
human  and  social  values  for  the  biifid.  Edward 
Dobson,  blind  Huntington  editor  who  has  a  con- 
siderable record  of  journalistic  achievement  to 
ihis  credit,  calls  the  Inner  Light  Circle  a  "move- 
ment for  the  blind  on  the  high  plane  of  fellowship 
and  service,  which  is  attracting  wide  attention  and 
promises  to  take  on  nation-wide  appeal."  Mr. 
Dobson  is  himself  active  in  the  movement,  which 
has  already  done  much  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
those  who  cannot  see. 

The  Inner  Light  Circle,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Central  Fellowship  Club  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Huntington,  meets  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Their  programs 
consist  of  a  business  session,  music  and  songs,  and 
an  interesting  talk  by  a  guest  speaker.  The  move- 
ment is  non-sectarian  and  no  line  of  race  or  creed 
is  drawn  in  its  membership.  Plans  for  the  Inner 
Light  Circle  as  a  nation-wide  movement  are  ex- 
pected to  be  announced  shortly. 
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BUND  WOMAN 
MAKES  APPEAL 

AsKs    Double    Assistance 
for  Sightless 


A  blind  -woman  wtoo  has  passed  her 
70th  year,  appeared  yesterday  at  the 
State  House  and  appealed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  double  the  old  age 
assistance  payments  to  the  600  men  and 
women,  who  have  lost  their  sight,  and 
are  eligible  for  benefits,  having  passed 
the  age  of  65. 

The    woman,    Mrs,    Delphine   Ames  of 
Haverhill,    told   the   legislative   commit- 
tee on  pensions  that  the  sightless  aged 
should  be  given  more  money  to  make  up ; 
for   their   handicap. 

"It  Is  difficult  for  a  woman  such  as  I 
to    manage    on    the    same    amount    of  i 
money  as  one  with  sight,"  she  said.    "Ij 
cannot    read    the    papers    to    ascertain  | 
where  1  might  get  the  most  value  for , 
my  money.    I  cannot  budget  my  outlays, 
I  cannot  cook;  I  cannot  go  to  the  corner 
store  to  look  over  the  food  which  I  need 
for  the  house." 
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CHILD  OF  TWO 
IS  'SEEING  EYE' 
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Baby  Guides  Blind  Friend 

Of  Family  OTWallEr 

Through  Village 


JACKSON,  Ohio,  April  5  (UP) 
—Two-year-old  Ronald  Earl  Rhea 
has  taken  over  the  job  of  being  the 
"seeing  eye"  of  Clarence  C.  Shaffer, 
55,  blind  friend  of  the  Rhea  family.' 
"Ronnie"  is  the  fifth  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Rhea  to  serve 
^he  blind  man  in  guiding  him 
about  the  streets  of  this  little 
southern  Ohio  village. 
I  Although  Ronnie's  vocabulary  Is 
limited  and  sometimes  not  quite 
understandable,  the  few  words  he 
knows  are  sufficient  to  get  fihaf- 
fer  to  his  destinations  safely. 

The  child  says  "Sheen"  when 
the  pair  comes  to  a  crossing  and 
an  automobile  is  approaching,  and 
the  blind  man  halts. 

When  the  "seeing  eye"  thinks  It 
is  safe  to  continue,  he  says  "Doe." 
When  it  is  necessetry  for  Shaffer 
to  stoop  over,  as  getting  in  or  out 
of  an  automobile,  the  youngster 
says,  "Duck,"  and  Shaffer  does  just 
that. 

Shaffer,  who  resides  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  George  Shaffer,  has 
been  blind  for  21  years.  For  19 
years  after  losing  his  sight  he  man- 
ufactured and  sold  brooms.  Recent- 
ly his  physician  advised  him  to  give 
up  the  work.  : 

As   he   did  with  the   other   Rheaj 
children.     Dale,     Kathleen,     Bobby  i    i 
and   Jackie   Dean,   Ronnie's   prede-l 
cessors   in   the   "seeing   eye"   work, 
Shaffer     started     the     little     boy's 
training    when    he    was    4    months, 
old.    He  then  carried     the  baby  in' 
his  arms  on  his  daily  walks. 
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State  House  Briefs 

By  Donal  F.  MacPhee 


^  Hits    Blind    "Benefits" 

William  H.  McCarthy,  director  of 
the  State  di%'ision  for  the.„Blindja|)- 
peared  before  the  House  cSBmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  asking  favorable 
I  action  on  his  bill  to  allow  him  su- 
pervision over  persons  staging  so 
called  benefits  for  the  blind.  "Most 
of  these  shows  and  sales  are  operated 
by  fakers  who  prey  on  the  gullible 
public,"  said  McCarthy  and  "this  bill 
would  permit  my  department  to  li- 
cense all  who  intend  to  aid  the  blind. 
Any  groups  operating  on  the  level  are 
not  opposed  to  this  bill."  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Pierce  J.  Haley  of  the 
Bo.ston  Chamber  of  Commerce  who 
declared  that  the  public  had  befen 
mulcted  of  $250,000  last  year  by  fake 
blind  benefits.  The  bill  has  a  stiff 
penalty  clause  providing  fines  of  from 
$100  to  $500  or  jail  fpr  three  months. 
McCarthy  said  no  additional  expense 
would  be  incurred. 
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GOING  BUND, 
CARD  RELATES 

Daughter  of  Lucy  Stone 
Resigned  to  Fate 


A  revelation  that  her  sight  is  failing 
fovst  has  been  made  by  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  daughter  of  Lucy  Stone, 
pioneer  for  women's  rights,  in  an 
Easter  greeting  card   sent   to  friends. 

"For  a  long  time,"  Miss  Blackwell 
writes,  "I  have  abused  my  eyes  by 
greatly  overworking  them.  I  knew  it 
was  wrong,  yet  kept  right  on  doing  it. 
Now  I  am  suffering  for  my  sins;  and 
the  least  1  ca7i  do  is  to  bear  it  with 
patience  and  without  maliing  a  fuss." 

Mis.s  Blacl<well  discloses  that  her 
friends  have  been  solicitous  about  her 
eyes  and  explains  that  there  is  no  pain, 
but  that  a  noted  oculist  predicts  she 
will   never  read   again. 

One  eye,  she  says,  is  now  useless  and 
the  other  is  rapidly  failing.  She  makes 
her  home  at  1010  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Cambridge. 


Blind  Violinist  Meets 
^'  Old  Comrade  of  Arts 

'  at  Somerville  Store 

The  blind  violinist  and  his 
escort  picked  a  likely     spot  i 
outside  of  a  Somerville  store. ' 

Inspiring  music  flowed  from 
the  instrument  as  the  old 
V  master  played.  He  Vas  but 
half-way  through  a  beauti- 
ful rhapsody  when  the  door 
of  the  store  opened.  The 
proprietor  called  inside,  "Tony, 
take  care  of  the  customers, 
I'm  going  to  listen  for  a 
while."  He  then  went  out 
and  gave  the  musician  a  lib- 
eral donation. 

Tickled  by  the  reception, 
the  old  man  started  upon  a 
popular  aria.  The  storekeep- 
er's face  glowed  and  then  he 
began  to  sing.  His  voice  was 
good  for  a  few  bars  and  then 
it  cracked.  He  kept  still  the 
rest  of  the  time  and  drunk  his 
fill  of  the  melodies. 

The  music  was  finished  and 
the  violinist,  after  asking  if 
the  store  owner  was  near, 
went  to  him.  He  said,  "You're 
voice?  Ah!  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  heard  it  before.  I  can- 
not be  mistaken." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the 
storeman.  "Countless  times 
you  played  as  I  sang  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  I  did 
not  recognize  you  at  first. 
Come,  be  my  guest." 

"Your  tenor  voice  was 
marvelous,''  said  the  violinist. 

"Yes,  it  was  good,  but  the 
war's  gas  got  my  throat  and 
now  I  am  a  storekeeper.  My 
neighbors  do  not  know  me  of 
the  past." 
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Corner vtlle  Lad 
I  ,  Will  Give  Puppy 
V  To  Blind  Boy 

A  little  blind  boy  in  l^ewton 

is  going  to  have  a  puppy  all  his 

own  because  of  the  generosity  of 

a  Somerville  boy. 

-    Little     Donald     Simmons,     of 

I  Broadway,  three  years  old,  had 

!  his    picture    in    the    paper    the 

other  day,  with   his   dog,   Bess 

'  and  her  11  new  puppies.    When 

Mrs.  William  Walsh,  of  Newton 

mother  of  the  blind  boy,  Billy. 

saw  the   picture;    she   wrote   tc 

Donald  and  told  him  about  hei 

small  boy  who  had  no  puppy. 

Donald's  parents  read  the  let- 
ter to  him  and  wrote  back  tha) 
as  soon  as  Billy  leaves  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  he 
will  find  a  soft,  fat  puppy  wait- 
ing for  him. 
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Pai'ents  of  Blind  Have 


No  Right  to  Ask  Aid 


artford,  April  14  (UP) — Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Joseph  P 
Smith  ruled  today  that  parents  can- 
not apply  to  the  state  for  aid  for 
needy  blind  children  because  they 
are  not  legally  appointed  guardians. 

"It  is  our  opinion,"  Smith  said, 
"that  a  parent,  as  natural  guardian 
of  the  person  of  a  minor  child  has 
no  right  to  make  an  application  for 
an  award  for  a  minor.  A  guardian 
of  the  estate  of  a  minor  should  be 
appointed  to  receive  the  award." 

His  opinion  upheld  a  section  of 
the  old  age  assistance  law  which 
required  payments  be  made  directly 
to  beneficiaries  or  legally  appointed 
guardians.  /->  /  /i 
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OPERATION  ON  EYE 
WILL  BE  DELAYED 

Bristol    Man    Must    Take 
Q  More    Preliminary 
P^  Treatment         'V^ 

The  cornea-grafting  operation  by 
which  Dr.  John  R.  Bernardo,  blind 
Bristol  physician  and  chairmaTTW 
the  Liijslul  Uypublican  town  commit- 
tee, hopes  to  regain  the  sight  of  one 
eye  has  been  delayed  for  several 
weeks,  he  said  last  night. 

Dr.  Bernardo  left  Bristol  March  23 
and  entered  the  Presbyterian  Eye 
Clinic  in  New  York  city.  There  he 
underwent  preliminary  treatment. 
The  operation  was  to  have  been  per- 
j  formed  by  Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo, 
:  famed  eye  surgeon. 

Dr.  Bernardo,  back  in  Bristol  yes- 
terday, said  Dr.  Castroviejo  felt  sev- 
eral more  weeks  of  treatment  neces- 
sary before  the  operation  is  attempt- 
ed on  his  left  eye.  He  will  go  to 
New  York  city  once  a  week  for  treat- 
ments, he  explained,  and,  at  their 
conclusion,  the  grafting  operation 
will  be  attempted. 

The  Bristol  physician  lost  his 
sight  three  years  ago.  Unable  to 
practice  he  has,  nevertheless,  main- 
tained his  political  activities.  For 
several  years  before  becoming  town 
chairman,  he  was  medical  examiner 
for  the  town  of  Bristol. 
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Girjf,  Blind  Since  Births  Picked  \ 
to  Compete  in  £.<[,<grfy  r^jFi/p.<?f 

iss 'Dorothy  Deremer,  Native  of  Easton,  Now 
a  Senioi;  at  Bethlehem  High,  Will  Use  Braille 
Device    in    Scholarship    Competition 


j  Although  handicapped  from  birth  by  total  blindness, 

Miss  Dorothy  Ruth  Deremer,  native  of  Easton,  senior  class 
'pupil  at  Liberty  High  School,  Bethlehem,  has  been  selected 
ion  her  merits  to  represent  her  scho(^  in  the  final  of  the 
State-wide  prize  essay  contest  on  the  Constitution,  to  be 
held  this  Saturday.  ,    the  literary  diploma.    She  invariably  j 

Miss  Deremer,  who  is  18,  was  one  "^ed  the  faille  typewriter  for  class  j 
'  '  room    notes,    which    became,    m    a ; 

of  two  winners  in  her  school  prelim-   gg^se,  her  text-books.    When  special 
inaries.     Equipped  with  her  Braille  j  study  problems  arose  she  consulted  | 
typewriter,  she  will  be  among  the ;  the  Northampton  County  Blind  As-  j 

^  600  senior  class  high  school  pupUs ,  '°f.g^'r°"progress  at  our  school  was 
who  will  compete  for  the  college  ^j^iy  extraordinary.  Not  only  did 
;scholarships  in  the  contest  sponsored  |  she  keep  up  with  her  class,  but  she 

came  close  to  leading  it  with  aver- 
ages usually  in  the  nineties." 

Miss  Deremer  in  1934  entered  the 
Overbrook    Institution,    where    she 


by    the    Pennsylvania    Constitution 
Commemoration  Committee. 
I     Miss  Deremer  will  use  her  Braille 
'machine    in    writing    the    two-hour 


paper  on  a  Constitution  topic,  the '  learned  the  Braille  system  and 
precise  subject  to  be  announced '  achieved  an  excellent  record  in  her 
when  the  contestants  assemble  at  studies.  About  9,000  senior  high 
10 -30  in  Harrisburg  school  students  took  the  qualifying 

[    A.  S.  Gruver,  principal  of  Liberty  i  preliminaries  in  which  Miss  Deremer 
I  High  School,  says  the  case  of  Miss  ^  distinguished  herself. 

She  will  be  accompanied  at  the 
final  examination  by  an  aide  from 
the  Overbrook  school  and  her  Braille 
essay  will  be  decoded  and  the  result 
duly  certified  for  the  board  of 
judges    who    will   pass   on   all   the 


Deremer  is  unique  in  his  experience. 
"Dorothy  was  admitted  as  a  senior," 
he  said,  "after  three  years  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  ' 
(Philadelphia),  where  she  completed 


a'iiigh  school  course  and  obtained  1  papers. 
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Girl  Goes  Blind 
First  Day  olTM 

COLLINGSWOOD,  N.  J.,  April  21 
—(AP)— Harriet  Young,  20,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, got  a  job  after  being  un- 
employed for  several  months.  On 
her  first  day  at  work  she  went 
blind.  Hospital  physicians  said  her 
condition  probably  was  caused  by 
ne£S(cmg]2ggg 
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Blind  Youth  Is 
Star  in  A.  A.  U. 
Gymnastic  Meet 

Bob  Scanlon  of  Marquette 
Park  Places  Fifth  in  All- 
Atoned  Class. 

Bobjf  Scanlon,  6430  Talman  ave.. 
who  has  been  blind  since  early 
youth,  gave  an  outstanding  exhibi- 
tion of  gymnastic  ability  last  Sat- 
urday when  he  represented  Mar- 
quette park  in  the  Central  A.A.U. 
meet. 


j     Bob  scored  highest  on   the  hori- 
[zontal  bar  with  a  mark  of  23.75  out 
of  a  perfect  25.  He  took  second  place 
,on  the  parallel  bar  and  placed  high 
in   the   side   horse    and    long   horse 
events    to    earn   fifth   place    in    the 
all-city  competition. 
I  ,    Finds  It  Real  Fun. 

i  Bob,  who  recently  competed  in 
jthe  city  high  school  tournament 
land  averaged  better  than  20  points 
for  each  event  in  which  he  parti- 
cipated, is  finding  recreation  and 
physical  development  through  his 
interest   and   ability  in    gymnastics. 

John  Kosnar,  physical  instructor 
at  Marquette  park,  has  been  assist- 
ing Bob  in  his  training  for  gymnas- 
tic competition.  According  to  the 
coach,  Bob  has  found  the  work 
beneficial  and  he  lauds  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  kind  of  activity. 
Williams  Best  on  Bar. 

Ken  Malmgren  took  first  place, 
Charles  Cory  second  and  Harold 
Williams  third  in  the  side  horse 
event.  Cory  was  fourth  on  the  par- 
allel bar  while  Williams  won  the 
same  event. 

Norman  Schoij  won  second  all- 
around  honors.  Karumugianis  took 
second  in  the  side  horse  competition. 
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,THIEFCAUGIfr 
BY  ALERTNESS 
OF  BUND  MAN 


Jail  Term  G-iven  Congress 

Avenue  Man   Recognized 

When  Stand  Operator 

Hears  Voice 


^^^^    ^^^^^^ 


Identification  by  a  blind  cigar  stand 
operator  he  had  victimized  today 
brought  Anthony  Vella,  22,  of  179 
Congress  Avenue,  into  City  Court, 
where  he  was  labeled  as  "the  meanest 
thief  on  record'  'and  sentenced  to 
serve  a  60-day  jail  term. 

Charge    Changed 

"It's  too  bad  this  court  has  no 
authority  to  order  him  horse- 
whipped!" declared  Asst.  City  At- 
torney M.  Edward  Klebanoff.  On  the 
prosecutor's  recommendation,  a  theft 
count  was  replaced  by  a  charge  of 
theft  of  goods  exposed  for  sale,  so 
that  a  more  severe  penalty  could  be 
imposed. 

His  failure  to  realize  that  while  the 
blind  cannot  see  they  can  hear 
brought  about  Vella's  arrest  yesterday 
afternoon  for  a  previous  offense,  only 
a  few  hours  after  Judge  Philip  R. 
Pastore  had  suspended  execution  of  a 
jail  term  with  the  comment  that  he 
was  "heading  for  State  Prison." 

When  he  appeared  in  court  yester- 
day, charged  with  the  theft  of  $1.05 
from  a  Columbus  Avenue  bakery 
worker.  Judge  Pastore  warned  him  to 
mend  his  ways  and  imposed  a  30-day 
sentence,  suspending  its  execution 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Blind  Man  Aids 

A  shore  time  later,  at  1  P.  M.,  he 
was  arrested  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hall 
of  Records  by  aPtrolrnan  William 
Knox,  after  sightless  Isadora  Katz 
had  identified  hisi  voice  as  that  of 
a  man,  who  stole  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  and  a  pipe  from  his  cigar 
stand  Tuesday.  The  pipe  was  found 
in  his  possession  and  he  admitted 
his  guilt. 

According  to  the  blind  man,  Vella 
visited  his  lobby  stand  Tuesday 
alternoon  and  engaged  him  in  con- 
versation. 

"Can  you  see  at  all?"  he  asked  at 
one  point.  ^ 

'•No,"  Katz  replied.  \ 

Later,  after  the  man  had  left,  Katz 
took  a  fingertip  inventory  and  was 
unable  to' find  a  carton  of  cigarettes 
and  a  pige  which  had  been  on  the 
floor  behind  his  counter. 

Voice  Recognized 

Yesterday,  Vella  was  in  the  lobby 
again,  talking  to  someone.  Hearing 
the  voice  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
feet,  Katz  immediately  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  summop  the  patrolman,  who 
was  in  the  tax  office  nearby.  Vella 
first  denied  the  theft,  but  Knox 
noticed  that  he  was  holding  his  left 
firm  in  a  peculiar  fashion  and  a  search 
disclosed  the  pipe  in  one  of  his  coat 
sleeves. 

Stating  that   he  realized  that   the 
offense  had  occui-red  before  Vella  was 
given  "a  new  chance"  in  court  yester- 
day, Judg?  Pastore  toid  the  rriAn  that 
he  shouid  have  tol(J  the  probation  offi-  i 
ce  rabout  the  thefc".    *'As  far  as  I  can  ; 
see,"  hi^  <:aid.  ''the   onlv   reason  you  ; 
ba  to  take  more." 
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(5  BOY'S  AMBITION 

A  person  who  is  blind  is  a  person 
whom  many  men  can  never  completely 
know.  Men  who  have  their  sight,  but 
lack  imag;ination,  regard  him  as  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  themselves. 

Let  such  consider  Alfred  Aldinger  of 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.  Aldinger,  blind  for  the 
last  2t)  years,  realized  his  life's  ambition 
th6  other  day.  What  do  j^ou  imagine  it 
was  he  wanted  to  do?  Was  it  some 
strange  thing  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  7  Think  of  some  of  the  ambi- 
tions you  entertained  as  a  boy. 

What  Aldinger  always  wanted  to  do, 
and  what  he  finally  did,  was  ride  a  fire 
truck  to  a  fire,  and  operate  the  siren. 

That  ought  to  bring  the  blind  a  little 
closer  to  you  now.  What  seems  to  set 
this  particular  man  apart  from  his  fellows 
is  that  he  did  finally  ride  a  truck  to  a  fire. 
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Blind  Man  'Sees^  Neiv  York  by  Ear 


NEW  YORK,  May  9  (^)— La  Verne 
Roberts,  a  blind  Lansing,  Mich., 
lawyer,  toured  the  "big  city"  by  ear. 

For  years  Mr.  Roberts  had  dreamed 
of  inspecting  New  York  first  hand. 
Yesterday,  with  the  help  of  a  guide 
from  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  his  dream  came  true. 

Honking  taxis,  roaring  subway 
trains  and  the  eerie  bellow  of  outgoing 
steamers  painted  for  him  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  a  teeming  metropolis  whose 
exotic  appeal  he  sensed  through 
odor,  touch,  and  sound. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  was  most 
impressed  by  thft  &&sed  of  an  ele- 


i^^^^/. 
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vator  that  whisked  him  to  the  top 

of  a  mid-town  skyscraper.  He  also 

"liked"   the   smells   of   the   Pulton 

fish  market,  Chinatown  and  the 
pushcart  fruit  markets. 

Into  his  one-day  tour  Mr.  Roberts 
also  crowded  a  bus  ride  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  trip  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
"El,"  a  visit  to  the  Central  Park  Zoo, 
dinner  at  a  Syrian  restaurant,  and 
a  ferry  boat  ride  through  the  harbor, 
past  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Before  returning  home.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts will  spend  three  weeks  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  where  he  will  obtain 
a  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  to  guide  him. 


Blind  Woman 


Y 


aveSIn  Blaze 


Trapped  in  her  room  by  flames 
which  raced  through  an  Adams 
street,  Newton,  block  today,  an 
aged  blind  woman  was  led  by 
Newton  police  throufgh  a  window 
and  down  ladders  to  safety. 
'  Calm  despite  crackling  flames, 
Mrs.  Antonio  Esposito  permitted 
Patrolmen  William  Whalen  and 
Scott  Slavin  to  guide  her  down 
ladders  for  a  distance  of  three 
stories. 
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BILL  GUARDS  BLIND 

FROM  RACKETEER; 
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Gov.  Hurley  Signs  Measure  Requir- 
ing Supervision 

A  measure  designed  to  wipe  out 
various  racketeering  schemes  pur- 
porting to  help  the  blind,  which 
take  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  from  the  pub- 
he,  was  signed  yesterday  by  Gov. 
Hurley. 

The  bill  requires  that  all  persons 
raising  or  attempting  to  raise  money 
In  behalf  of  blind  persons  shall  be 
licensed  by  the  director  of  the  state 
division  of  the  blind.  It  also  pro- 1 
vides  for  the  regulation  of  street! 
beggars,  many  of  whom,  it  has  been 
charged,  conie  from  out  of  state  and 
work  for  a  syndicate  which  sends 
them  into  the  various  cities  to  beg. 

At  hearings  on  the  matter  it  was 
charged  that  many  individuals  have 
collected  large  sums  in  the  name  of 
the  blind  by  soliciting,  promoting 
concerts  and  selling  articles.  Thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  been  raised 
in  this  manner,  it  was  said,  but  only 
a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
ever  reaches  the  blind. 

During  passage  through  the  Leg- 
islature the  measure  was  supported 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  the  Worcester  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Lynni 
and   Brockton   associations  for  the 

blinds 

I  — 
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COMPANION 
OF  BLIND  KIN 
NEAR  DEATH 

c    — 


Sister  Left  Helpless 

by  Fire  Engine 

Tragedy 


Helpless  in  her  blindness.  Miss 
Minnie  Walton,  60,  of  1616  Beacon 
street,  Brookline,  last  night  faced  the 
tragedy  of  living  the  rest  of  her 
days  without  the  companionship  of 
the  sister  who  devoted  her  life  to  her 
care.  In  the  City  Hospital,  crushed 
and  broken  after  being  hit  by  a  rac- 
ing fire  engine  in  ScoUay  square  yes- 
terday, Miss  Josephine  Walton,  62, 
was  given  little  chance  to  survive  her 
injuries. 

Cruel  fate,  in  the  form  of  a  fire  of 
undetermined  origin  In  two  vacant 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  at  37  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon,  was 
:  responsible  for  the  accident  which  left 
a  trail  of  heartbreak;  fate  which  struclc 
at  the  weak  through  the  strong  and 
willing. 

Just  as  Miss  Walton  emerged  from 
the  subway  exit  on  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont and  Court  streets  in  ScoUay 
square,  engine  6,  speeding  to  the  blaze, 
passed  the  corner.  Miss  Walton  did 
not  see  the  truck  and  stepped  off  the 
curb,  directly  in  the  path  of  the  heavy 
apparatus.  The  driver,  Charles  Lau- 
benstein  of  21  Telegraph  street,  South 
Boston,  swung  the  wheel  quickly  but 
the  left  side  struck  the  woman  and  she 
was  tossed  under  the  rear  tires.  She 
received  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
left  leg,  a  badly  lacerated  scalp,  and 
other  head  injuries. 
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;nd   from 


Blifid  from  birth.  Jairies  Patter- 
son, living  near  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land, wrote  his  will  in  Braille. 
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Girl  Violinist 
Wins  Renown 
Yet  Is  BJi^id 

Ethel  Gibson  has  never  seen 
a  violin,  yet  she  plays  at  con- 
■certs  and  over  the  radio.  She's 
never  seen  a  typewriter,  yet 
types  neat  letters.  She's  never 

seen  anything  but  darkness  in   all 
i^r  17  years. 

I     But  the  New  Zealand  girl,  blind 
[from  birth,  says:  "I  can  hope  only 
for  the  best." 

Already  she's  made  many  public 
appearances.     "Some  of  the  biggest 
places,"  she  writes,   "in  wliich   I've 
j  played   are:   The   Wellington   Town 
Hall  and  Grand  Opera  House,  and 
the  Christchurch  Civic  Theater. 
"Besides  my  music,  I  do  a  great 
,    deal  of  reading  in  Braille.    I  knit, 
do  bead  work  and  write  letters  to 
friends  in  Australia,  Eng^land.  Ire- 
land and  America." 

Ethels  address:  4  Moxham  ave- 
nue, Hataitai.  W.  G.  T.  N.  E.  2, 
N,  I,  New  Zealand. 

Newmfacta — Nature  has  the  best 
compensation  system  in  the  world. 
When  one  sense  goes  bad,  the  others 
become  so  much  better  and  make  up 
for  the  loss.  Thus,  blind  people 
have  better  developed  organs  of 
touch  and  hearing  than  normal. 
Music  is  one  field  in  which  the  blind 
can  excel.  Many  piano  tuners,  for 
example,  are   blind. 


,, ,  0'  /. ,,, 

I  The  Btekj^iio-a  ftf  Braille. 

1  To  T7ie  SiaTv^gnarr  adult  be- 
:  cojmes  blind,  there  is  a  period  of  re- 
adjustrnent  which  he  tries  to  fight 
off,  feeling  that  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned his  life  is  over.  His  contact 
I  with  the  world  is  gone  and  he  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  world:  thus  leaving  him  sort 
of  a  recluse. 

When    the    subject    of    BraiUe    la 
broached  he  is  not  interested,  say- 
ing, "What's  the  use?    I  never  can 
learn   It.    Even   if   I   do  learn   the 
alphabet  I  never  would  be  able  to 
read   it   intelligently   enough   so   as 
I  to  keep  up  with  the  turn  of  events." 
However,  as  the  subject  is  pur-sued 
I  he   decides   it   is  expected    of   him, 
jso  takes  it  up  as  a  duty. 
I     When  he  starts,  he  feels  there  Is 
I  a   real    task   ahead   of   him.    How- 
i  fever,    as    he    continues,    his    hopes 
j  gradually  start  to  rise  as  the  words 
I  come  to  his  fingertips  more  readily. 
j  After   he   has   completed    the   first 
,  two  grades  and  continues  he  begins 
I  to  feel  that  the  unexpected  is  hap- 
I  pening  and  he  is  really  learning  to 
read  intelligently. 

Instead  of  the  real  task  which 
he  thought  Braille  would  be,  it  has 
become  a  part  of  his  life,  affording 
him  a  joy  he  never  expected.  He 
can  now  keep  up  with  the  latest 
developments  and  feel  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  world  and  not  the 
back  number  he  expected  to  be. 

He  is  very  humble  to  those  who 
encouraged  him,  who  paved  the  way 
for  this  great  opportunity,  which 
brought  back  the  realization  that 
he  is  again  a  part  of  this  universe. 
.  Esther  Gilgus, 

4642  Virginia  avenue. 
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BUND,  COMPLETES 

39,000>MILE  CRUISE 

r 

German,  65,  Arrives  Here  With 
Daughter,  Who  Acts  as  "Eyes." 

New  York. — Adolf  Keifer,  65 
years  old,  a  manufacturer  of 
Suttgart,  Germany,  ai'rived  at  the 
end  of  a  cruise  said  to  be  unique 
in  recent  travel  history.  Mr. 
Keifer,  who  is  totally  blind,  had 
just  completed  a  tour  around  the 
world  on  the  Hamhurg-American 
liner  Reliance,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elsa  Oppenlender, 
who  acted  as  his  "eyes"  and  de- 
scribed events  and  sights  of  the 
39,00-inile  voyage. 

Mr.  Keifer  said  he  had  become 
blind  late  in  life,  but  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  abandon 
earlier  plans  for  travel. 

Of  all   the  places   described   by 

ilis    daughter,    the    manufacturer 
iked  best  of  all  Sydney,  Cairo  and 
Bali. 

The  oldest  passenger  on  the 
cruise  was  the  Baroness  Josefa 
von  Dobczensai-Dobrzenicz  of 
Vienna,  who  celebrated  his  eigh- 
ty-first birthday  at  Bombay, 
where  passengers  presented  a 
cake  to  her  at  a  special  dinner. 
During  the  shore  excursions  she 
visited  night  clubs  with  the  oth- 
er passengers,  and  danced  until 
midnight  almost  every  night  of 
the  cruise,  which  began  at  New 
York  on  Jan.  9.  The  youngest 
passenger  was  the  six-month-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W^alter  Hel- 
lenthal,  who  boarded  the  ship  in 
New  Zealand,  where  Mr.  Hellen- 
thal  is  Consul  General  of  Ger- 
Jliany. 
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'  OWES  SIGHT  TO  CAT 


Thanks  to  Dr.  Socrates,  the  cat 
she  holds,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye 
of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Barker  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  restored.  Two  years  ago, 
while  she  was  shaking  and  scold- 
ing him  for  having  run  away,  Dr. 
Socrates  lashed  out  with  his  claws,  | 
cutting  her  about  the  face  and  scalp, 
and  puncturing  the  ball  of  her  left 
eye  in  which  she  was  blind.  For- 
tunately for  Mrs.  Barker  the  acci- 
dental injury  drained  a  growth 
which  had  blocked  her  vision,  so 
that  now  she  can  see,  and  for  Dr. 
Socrates  there  has  been  no  more 
shaking. 
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BlindCbok  Receives 


I, 


'raiile  Thermostat 


There  is  a  house  in  Brighton,  Eng-i 
land,  according  to  the  American  Gas 
Association  Monthly,  where  all  the 
cooking  is  done  by  a  blind  man.  Re- 
cently the  thermostat  on  his  "cook- 
er" was  brought  into  the  gas  com- 
pany's workshops,  and  the  appro- 
priate Braille  lettering  in  respect  of 
each  number  was  fitted  to  the  dial 
head.  The  thermostat  was  then  re- 
fitted and  recalibrated,  and  the 
blind  consumer  is  now  able  to  carry 
out  even  cookery  with  the  scientific 
precision  enabled  by  modern  ranges 
equipped  with  exact  thermostatic 
control  and  other  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 


J) 


Colonial  Theatre 


A  lively  comedy,  excellently  acted  by 
a  cast  including  Ginger  Rogers,  James 
Stewart,  Beulah  Bondi  and  James  Elli- 
son comes  Sunday  to  the  Colonial 
Theatre  for  four  days  in  "Vivacious 
Lady."  Containing  more  than  its 
share  of  amusing  situations  this  pic- 
ture will  provide  a  maximum  of  laughs. 
Richard  Dix,  Whitney  Bourne  and  Ed- 
uardo  Ciannelli  in  "Blind  Alibi,"  will 
be  co-feature.  Not  the  least  of  the 
entertaining  elements  of  this  mystery 
tale  is  the  magnificent  Seeiiig=Eye 
dog,  "Ace,"  who  occupies  the  center  of 
the  stage  a  good  share  of  the  time. 
The  plot,  more  or  less  incidental  to 
the  whimsy  of  the  story,  takes  a  sup- 
posedly blind  sculptor  on  a  quest 
through  an  art  museum  in  search  of 
stolen  letters.  Richard  Dix  lias  a  finely 
sympathetic  role  and  the  supporting 
cast  is  unusually  interesting. 


RESf  AURANT  PRINTS    ^"^ 
MENU  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Probably  the  only  restaurant  in 
the  world  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
providing  meals  for  the  blind  is 
one  in  Budapest. 

The   idea   first   started   when   the 

owner  of  a  small  restaurant  had  the 

bright  idea  of  printing  his  menu  in 
braille. 

Rather  than  have  the  whole  bill 
of  fare  read  to  them,  blind  cus- 
tomers prefer  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves. This  restaurant  being  the 
only  place  where  they  can  do  so,  it 
enjoys  a  flourishing  business,  thanks 
to  the   proprietor's  original  idea.^ 

In  fact,  the  place  has  becoihe 
quite  a  club  for  the  blind. 
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Benefits  to  Create  Fund  for  Blind 
Musicians  Under  Discussion;  li 
Sightless  on  Streets  of  New  York 


1!? 


Series  of  four  outdoor  concerls  to 

■  raise  a  pot  of  $50,000  or  rnore  to  re- 
►  move     blind     musicians     from     the 

streets  of  New  York  were  planned 
at  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  Blind  ArtiFt?  and 
its  parent  org,  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  with  a  coniingent 
of  name  orchestra  leaders  at  the  As- 
tor  Hotel,  N.  Y.,  Thursday  (30).  It 
is  estimated  that  it  would  require 
$500  apiece  to  rehabilitate  sightless 
musicians  of  which  there  aie  cur- 
rently about  100. 

Concerts  would  be  outdoor  affairs 

put  on  at  Randalls   Island   Stadium, 

N.    Y.,    municipal    horseshoe    with    a 

seating    capacity    of    approximately 

.  21,500.     One  of  the  ideas  mulled   at 

!  the  conclave  was  to  segregate    able 

■  street  instrumentalists  from  those 
less  able  and  knit  groups  of  the  for- 

i  mer    into    units    to    play    at    affairs 
'  where  they  would  not  interfere  with 
regular  union  musicians. 
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Concerts,  themselves,  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  contest  to  select  the 
best  crew  in  each  of  four  modern 
styles,  swing,  sweet  swing,  sym- 
phonic jazz,  and  rhumba.  Four  out- 
ings to  be  split  into  three  elimina- 
tions and  a  final.  Prizes  according 
to  present  sketchy  plans  would  be 
"*  new  automobiles  to  leaders.  It  is 
figured  that  cars  are  used  by  bands 
in  jumping  around  on  dates  and  new 
jallopies  would  come  in  handy. 

Blind  musicians  on  the  streets  of 
N.  Y.  have  long  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  city's  cops.  There 
is  an  ordinance  against  such  activity, 
especially  in  congested  areas,  but  the 
cops  have  developed  eye-glaze  in 
view  of  the  physical  handicap  under 
which  the  mendicants  work. 

Officials  connected  with  or  back- 
ing the  idea  are  Public  Welfare 
Commissioner  William  Hodson. 
chairman  of  the  venture;  B.  A.  Rolfe. 
chairman  of  the  orchestra  leaders 
contingent,  and  Bobbie  Feldman, 
v.p.  of  WMCA,  N.  Y.  Sponsors  in- 
clude President  F.  D.'s  mother,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  and  Mrs.  William  S. 
Paley,  wife  of  the  president  of  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting. 


BLIND  EAT  BY  BRAILLE 

Probably  the  only  resturant  in  the  world  that  makes  a 
specialty  of  providing  meals  for  the  blind  is  one  in  Budapest. 

The  idea  first  started  when  the  owner  of  a  small  res- 
taurant had  the  bright  idea  of  printing  his  menu  in  Braille. 

Rather  than  have  the  whole  bill  of  fare  read  to  them, 
blind  customers  prefer  to  read  it  for  themselves.  This 
restaurant  being  the  only  place  where  they  can  do  so,  it  en- 
joys a  flourishing  business,  thanks  to  the  proprietor's  orig- 
inal idea. 

In  fact,  the  place  has  become  quite  a  club  for  the  blind. 
Maybe  their  "special  this  day"  is  Blind  Man's  Duff. 
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16  YEAR  OLD 
YOUTH  LOSES 
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William  Gallagher  and  Host 
of  Friends  Hoping  Treat- 
ment Will  Prove  Suc- 
cessful 


Maynard— William  Gallagher,  six- 
teen year  old  '.on  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Gallagher,  15  DeMars 
street  has  lost  the  sight  of  both 
his  eyes.  Though  he  is  totally 
blind  at  present  it  will  not  be 
known  for  a  week  or  more  if  it  wiil 
he  a  permanent  loss  of  sight.  H*^ 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  has  been  treated 
'  since  then  by  some  of  the  best  eye 
specialists.  Last  Wednesday  morn 
iug  when  he  awoke  he  could  not 
ee  out  of  either  eye. 

The  brave  lad,  a  Junior  in  the 
local  High  school,  called  his  moth- 
er to  his  room  and  after  gently 
warning  her^  said,  "Mother  1  can- 
not see  at  all  this  morning.  BU' 
don't  you  worry."  He  was  taken 
at  once  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary ill  Boston  w-here  he  was  ex- 
amined by  some  of  the  beo5t  spec- 
ialists in  the  state.  'His  father  said 
that  they  are  still  waiting  for  a 
final  report  that  there  is  some  hope 
.ut  at  present  tlie  boy  cannot  sec 
a   thing. 

The  lad  "as  game  as  they  mak? 
them,"  is  taking  hie  affliction  liKe 
a  soldier  with  a  hope  that  the 
"turn  will  be  for  the  better."  Al- 
ways keenly  interested  in  sports 
he  is  still  keeping  in  touch  through 
his  chums  and  school  mates  who 
keep  him  posted  though  he  cannot 
read  the  newspapers. 

Billy  Gallagher  has  not  only  th.» 
well  wishes-  of  everyone  but  also 
that  spiritual  reserve  of  the  people 
working  for  him  as  they  not  only 
wish  and  hope  and  do  what  thoy 
can  but  so  many  of  them  are  daily, 
offei-ing  prayer  that  he  will  recover 
his  sight. 
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BLIND  MAN  STARTS 


SOOO-MILE  HIKE 

WILMINGTON,  Del.,  June  30  (AP)— 
A  blind  man  started  today  on  an  8000- 
mile  cross-country  hitch-hiking  trip. 

John  C.  Cousineau  set  Los  Angeles  as 
his  goal  for  this  summer's  trip. 

"By  hitch-hiking  I  enjoy  all  the  In- 
teresting sights.  The  people  who  give 
me  rides  are  my  eyes.  If  I  went  by 
train  I  wouldn't  see  a  thing,"  Cousineau 
said. 


Middleboro  Blind  ^^ 

^ .    Man  Building  House 
'^'  Injured  in  Fall 

MIDDLEBORO,  July  22— 
Horace  Vaughan,  School  St.,  is 
recuperating  after  a  fall  from 
the  roof  of  a  barn  which  he  is 
transforming  into  a  house.  He 
is  totally  blind,  yet  is  an  expert 
craftsman,  and  does  all  sorts  of 
work  well.  He  has  excavated 
the  cellar,  built  a  wall,  raised 
I  the  building  a  couple  of  feet, 
!  and  was  working  on  the  roof 
when  he  fell.  He  struck  on  a 
lower  roof,  and  then  on  a 
clothesline,  which  broke  the 
fall,  hitting  on  his  head  and 
injuring  his  neck. 
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Barre  Man, 
80  And  Blind, 
Given  Clock ^ 

Half -Hour  Strike 
Brings  Cheer  Into 
1      His  Bleak  Life 

Estes  E.  Wyman,  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Barre,  yesterday  observed 
jhis  80th  birthday  in  his  home  on 
South  street. 

He  received  many  cards  anc 
congratulations  from  neighbor.' 
and  friends  and  among  the  gift: 
he  received  was  a  clock  that 
strikes  the  hours  and  half  hours. 

This  latter  gift  pleased  him  be- 
cause during  the  past  year  he  has 
been  totally  blind  and  by  the 
clock  striking  he  could  tell  the 
time.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Wyman 
lost  one  eye  and  about  two  years 
ago  the  strength  of  the  other  eye 
began  to  wane  and  it  was  not  long 
before  total  sight  was  lost. 

Too  late  in  years  to  learn  the 
Braille  system,  he  has  to  content 
himself  with  the  radio  and  he 
whiles  away  many  hours  making 
old-fashioned  kerosene  lamp  light- 
ers out  of  paper.  He  keeps  abreasi 
of  current  events  by  listening  to 
all  of  the  news  broadcasts.  His 
mind  is  remarkable  for  one  of  his 
years.  Active  all  of  his  life,  thr 
hardship  of  almost  total  disability 
is  a  burden  which  is  difficult  to 
jbear. 

His  idea  t)f  modern  ways  if 
more  or  less  favorable,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  the  state  should  be 
more  rigid  in  the  licensing  of  au- 
tomobile drivers. 
Teetotaler 

He  has  always  refrained  from 
drinking  and  he  has  not  smoked 
for  46  years.  Until  his  health 
failed  him  he  was  a  familiar  sight 
on  Barre  common  during  the 
summer  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
wheel  a  home-made  chair  dowr 
lo  the  common  during  an  after- 
noon or  evening  and  sit  and  enjoj 
a  visit  with  friends. 

Mr.  Wyman  was  born  on  the 
road  off  South  street,  Barre,  the 
house  being  burned  several  years 
ago.  He  attended  the  Barre  schools 
and  graduated  from  Barre  higt 
school  when  it  was  conducted  ir 
the  town  hall.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Barre 
Grange  and  was  named  an  honor- 
ary member  recently. 

For  many  years  he  drove  team 
in  Barre,  then  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  male  nurse  and  for 
a  long  period  worked  at  Elm  Hill 
school.  Among  his  hobbies  wa? 
that  of  attending  auctions  and 
picking  up  small  trinkets.  He  liked 
to  bid  on  such  things.  It  not  only 
pleased  him  but  pi-ovided  enjoy- 
iment  for  the  other  fellow,  Mr. 
Wyman  said. 

He  has  one  niece,  Mrs.  Harold 
Whiting,  who  resides  at  the  Wy- 
man home.  — 
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Blind   Skipper  Bosses  Cruiser 


DARTS    BLIND    BOYS 


\ 


More  than  100  boys  in  South- 
wark,  England,  lost  one  eye  or 
had  their  eyesight  impaired  by 
darts,  pellets  from  popguns,  fire- 
works or  catapults  in  the  last 
year.  The  majority  of  injuries 
were  caused  through  darts.  Sev- 
eral children  have  become  total- 
ly blind  from  injuries  received 
while   playing  darts. 


Bob  Grimes,  sightless  skipper  of  the  62-foot  diesel  cruiser  Jubilee  of 
San  Francisco,  declares  that  blindness  is  no  great  handicap.  Robbed  of 
his  sight  in  an  accident  some  years  ago  when  he  was  an  automobile 
racing  driver.  Grimes  does  everything  about  his  ship  but  actually  steer 
it.  He  does  all  the  repairs  on  the  motor,  and  keeps  it  in  good  running 
condition.  An  ingenious  system  of  telephones  links  pilot  house,  engine 
room  and  eabio. 


<^-^^^  /^^  /  ?  r  ' 

Sight 

A  Chicago  man  who  has  just 
made  a  tour  of  the  Southwest  is 
back  home  now,  waiting  for 
blindness  to  come  upon  him.  See- 
ing the  Southwest  was  his  life's 
ambition,  and  now  that  he  has 
realized  it  he  is  ready,  he  says, 
for  the  fate  which  specialists  have 
told  him  will  overtake  him  with- 
in a  year's  time. 

He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do 
more  than  anything  else,  and 
when  it  became  clear  to  him  sud- 
denly how  little  time  was  remain- 
ing to  do  it  in  he  found  a  way 
to  get  it  done. 

He  was  different  from  many 
men  in  more  than  his  accomplish- 
ment of  the  thing  he  was  after. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted. 

If  you  were  told  now  that  your 
sight  v/ould  be  gone  in  a  year's 
time,    v.'hat   task  would  you    set 
your  eyes   to?     Is  it  your  chief  j 
ambition  to  see  certain  places  in  I 
the  earth?     Are  there  books  you 
have  always  looked    forward    to 
reading?     "Works   of  art  you   al- 
ways hoped  some  day  to  see? 
-      Imagining    that    your    sight    is 
•  only  a  temporary  possession  is  a 
good    way    to    discover    exactly 
what  it  is  your  spirit  holds  val- 
uable.   And  the  terror  of  it  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  shock  you  into 
the    determination    to    go    after 
those    experiences   —   instead    of 
spending  the    rest   of  your    days  i 
morpiv  Inrvkine  forward  to  th<^m.i 
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Eyes  That  Live  On 

The  eyes  which  served  Mrs.  Margaret  Carr  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  faithfully  during  her  80  years  of  life 
are  now  restoring  the  sight,  through  a  maxvel  of 
surgical  science,  of  two  blind  men. 

After  Mrs.  Carr  died  the  corneas  of  her  eyes  were 
transplanted  to  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  Rev.   U.   E. 
Harding,  Nazarene  minister,  and  Arthur  Morton,  pian 
ist,  by  a  surgeon  at  San  Francisco. 

The    bandages    have    just    been    removed.      The 

minister  could  see  the  surgeon's  fingers,  could  count 

them.     He  wept  for  joy.     The  pianist  murmured:   "I 

i  -     can  see,  1  can  see."     From  excess 

Con  See  of  emotion  he  fainted. 

Again  'X\v^  two  patients  will  remain 

i"  i     in  the  hospital  for  at  least  a  week 

longer.  The  surgeon  said  that  they  might  gain  com- 
plete vision. 

In    her    dying    moments    Mrs.    Carr    whispered: 
;  "This  is  Heaven.     How^  beautiful!" 
■  The  minister  and  the  pianist,  if  their  eyesight  is 

restored  as  now  predicted,  may  well  repeat  the  last 
words  of  the  woman  whose  vision  has  been  passed  on 
to  them.  Restoration  of  sight,  after  long  period  of 
blindness,  will  be  Heaven  on  earth. 

May  the  two  operations  be  completely  successful, 
for  the  further  encouragement  of  surgery  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  two  men  who  are  being  led  back  from 
j  darkness  into  the  world  of  light  and  its  beauty. 
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^Xind  Girl  Wins  First 

'Wide  Contest 
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MARTHA  STAINTON  WRITING  IN  BRAILLE 

'Later  I  hope  to  be  a  secretary"! 

Herald  and  Examiner  photo. 


On  a  train  bound  for  Springfield  today  there  will  be  a 
15-year-old  girl  who  conquered  the  handicap  of  blindness 
i  since  infancy  to  win  a  statewide  essay  contest. 


',J^tJf   Mf^^h*  '^^If   Stainton,      ^^^  j^   ^ii   attractive    girl.   her| 
,1673  Milwaukee  a  v.    Her  essay  on  appearance  well  cared  for  by  her 


the    United    States     Constitution 


was    judged    best   in    competition  j^gpp„ 


mother.       And    she    says    she    is 


with  school  children  who  are  not 
blind. 


Her  trip,  to  Springfield,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  is  for  the 
"I    love    America— it    has    been  purpose  of  receiving  the  $100  es- 
good  to  me,''  she  told  a  reporter. .  say  prize. 

"It,  was  fun  to  get  all  the  facts  "I'li  use  some  of  it."  she  said, 
I  could  about  the  Constitution  "in  buying  a  typewriter  all  for 
and  the  way  it  was  drawn.     And  my.self ." 

it  was  fun  to  write  about  it.  she    says    she    has    found    her 

She  gathered  her  data  by  read-  iadio  useful   in  self-education  — 

ing    in   Braille.      She   made    her '"there    are    many    good    instruc- 

^  notes  by  punching  out  the  letters  tive   programs   if   you   watch  for 

!  m   that   same   system.     And   she  them  " 

i wrote  her  essay  on  a   typewriter,       Martha  .Jane  goes  to  the  Burley 
|usmg  the  touch  system  and  mak-  school.     Her    report    card   shows 
ing  no  mistakes.  excellent   grades.  J 

Later  I  hope  to  be  a  sccre-  ghe  gets  fun  out  of  the  movies, 
Itary  she  said  or  perhaps  a  finding  that  by  her  ears  alone  she 
j  teacher  of  Braille  There  are  so  can  not  only  follow  the  stories 
(many  things  that  a  girl  can  do  on  the  screen,  but  even  can  iden- 
j without   using   eyes."  ^.^jy  ^^le  actors 

At  home  she  can  do  almost  any ;     ghe  can  handle  money  accurate- 
'kmd    of    housework    and    she    is;],,    too    if   it   is   in    rninr     H^n 
constantly    acquiring    new    abili, ,  Jln.mips  make  no  mfsTakes  ' 

ities.  1 1 
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P^tlipe  Ask  Boys  and  Girls 

to  Keep  Playthings 

off  Sidewalks 


Taking'  un  cudpels  for  the  bjind 
.residents  of  Winfield,  police  officers 
here  today  appealed  to  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city  to  keep  their  bi- 
cycles and  such  playthings  us 
scooters  and  wagons  off  the  side- 
walk when  not  in  use. 

The  police  feel  that  the  attention 
of  the  children  need  only  be  called 
to  the  careless  acts  of  leaving  bi- 
cycles and  playthings  on  the  walks 
to  have  this  trouble  cleared  up. 
I  They  feel  that  safeguarding  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
blind  is  a  matter  of  public  interest 
and  concern.  They  believe  that  ser- 
ious injury  may  result  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken  to  protect 
those  who  cannot  see. 

Although  they  believe  there  will 
be  no  further  cause  for  complaint, 
the  police  warn  that  any  bicycles, 
scooters,  wagons,  roller  skates  or 
other  playthings  which  might  trip 
a  blind  person  and  cause  him  to 
stumble  and  fall  found  lying  on  the 
sidewalk  will  be  taken  to  the  po- 
lice station.  The  owner  will  be 
called  upon  to  explain  his  carelesa 
act  before  the  rrticle  is  restor^ 
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Blind  Man  Learns  to  'See^ 
(^     By  Study  of  Color  Tones 


JAMES   SEQUEIBA 


* 


* 


The  horse  trader  tells  the  age  of  a  horse  by  its  teeth; 
the  woodsman  finds  a  volume  of  history  in  the  rigns  eman- 
ating from  the  heart  of  a  tree,  through  a  cross-section. 
But  to  James  Sequeira,  better  known  as  "Don" — two  of 
whose  31  years  have  been  lived  in  a  world  of  sound  and 
blurred  colors — these  are  ways  to  "see"  which  are  unknown 
to  the  average  person. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sequeira  live  In  the 
rear  of  his  magazine  shop  at  1097 

Purchase  Street.  Mr.  Sequeira's  first 
lesson  with  Mi's.  Gladys  Stevens, 
the  former  Miss  Gladys  Bolton  of 
Attleboro,  teacher  of  the  blind, 
was  that  of  distinguishing  the  vari- 
ous denominations  of  currency  by 
their  color  tones. 

Tells  Difference 

Upon  casual  examination,  the  dif- 
ference between  one  and  two-dollar 
bills  may  be  distinguished.  The 
smaller  denomination  bears  a  small 


except  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
He  made  his  way  by  polishing  auto- 

mobilss  and  lived  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  Can- 
ada and  Mexico. 

While  in  Washington,  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Mary  Longo.  Follow- 
ing 17  months  employment  in  tree 
surgery  he  met  with  an  accident 
while  riding  home  from  work  on  a 
truck.  The  branch  of  a  tree  lashed 
back,  catching  him  with  his  eyes 
open.  He  underwent  treatment  at 
Episcopal  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Hospital    before    returning    to    this 


green  motif,  surrounded  by  an  area      j,        ^^        ^  j^  ^^    amone  rela 

of  white;   the  two-dollar  bill  bears    f^.L     ^^f  ^L    hJl    t  ™^^^^ 


a  motif  that  more  nearly  covers 
the  bill  and  white  spaces  are  con- 
spicuously absent. 

Born  in  Providence,  "Don"  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  South 
Dartmouth.  When  he  said  farewell 
to  classes  at  Bliss  Corner  School, 
he  worked  with  his  father  in  a  gro- 
cery and  grain  shop  for  two  years. 
He  then  left  on  a  hitch-hiking  ven- 
;ture  that  took  him  to   every  state 


tives.  He  has  been  a  patient  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston  and  has  been  informed 
that  the  recovery  of  his  sight  lies 
in  the  replacement  of  his  damaged 
corneas. 

Hopes  for  Vision 

"Today  I  have  hope  of  restored 
vision,  in  view  of  the  progress  of 
science,"  says  Mr.  Sequeira.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the 


intricate  operation  may  be  made 
possible  and  is  meeting  the  obsta- 
cles that  lie  in  his  way  with  grim 
determination  and  the  spirit  of  per- 
severance. 

Through  the  interest  of  a  local 
citizen.  Cooper  Gaw  of  The  Stand- 
ard-Times, Mercury,  Mr.  Sequeira 
contacted  Mrs.  Stevens  who  be- 
came his  teacher.  He  learned  to 
count  change,  identify  book  covers 
by  their  colors  and  make  leather 
pocketbooks,  belts  and  other  arti- 
cles. He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by 
a    faithful    and    devoted    helpmate. 

Mrs.  Stevens  aided  him  in  setting 
up  his  tiny  shop.  He  opened  with 
six  cartons  of  cigarets  and  -three 
kinds  of  cigai's.  He  can  put  his 
hand  upon  any  article  that  is  de- 
manded and  has  developed  an  un- 
usual memory.  His  hobbies  are  lis- 
tening to  prize  fights  and  baseball 
games  over  the  radio. 

Writes  Poetry 

"We  are  accumulating  furniture,  I 
piece  by  piece,"  says  Mr.  Sequeira, 
"and  when  we  are  able  to  furnish 
a  small  apartment,  we  will  occupy 
one  near  my  shop.  It  will  be  a 
home." 

He  also  writes  poetry,  in  his 
spare  moments.  Into  them  he  has 
woven  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
human  interest.  Among  his  titles 
are  "In  Memory  Lane,"  verses  dedi- 
cated to  his  teacher;  "To  My  Mam- 
cia,"  a  Mother's  Day  offering;  "My I 
Wife,"  a  tribute  to  a  loved  one;  "The 
Man  Who  Went  Blind,"  a  plaintive 
call  from  the  darkness  that  is  light- 1 
ened  by  "courage,  hope  and  faith."  ; 
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We  do  a  good  deal  of  charity  work,  too. 
For  instance,  last  year  we  gav^-a-iflJt^offree 
service  to  the  blind  _and  carried  wiTOfiUt" 
chM'jjit  1,![J0[J,0!J^  pieces:  OiJlimilly  we  would 
have  received  for  this  $171,627.  For  other 
affiliated  organizations  we  also  carried  un- 
der what  we  call  a  franked  privilege  73,135,- 
136  pieces  and  5,320,505  pounds. 
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CLOSE  YOUR  EYES, 

BUT  DON'T  OPEN  MOUTH 

4ibdut  jft   year   ago   I   visited   the 
Braifle    Instituter-  d^icovered    that 
mosjf  blilid  person.?  are  movie  fans 
and-  hdaT«i"''«rt<ersrt '••&f  •them   argue 
that   they /get   far   more   out   of   a 
I  picture  tilan  those  of  us  who  have 
:  our   sight.     And    last    night   I   put 
into  effect  a  year-old  plan.    I  went 
to    our    neighborhood    theater   and, 
by   a   supreme    effort    of    the   will, 
kept      my      eyes      tightly      closed 
throughout  an  entire  showing  of  a 
film.    I  have  never  had  a  more  in- 
teresting   experiencj^.      During    the 
first  reel  I  felt  lostVnd  could  think 
of   nothing   but   the   task   of  being 
"blind.    Then  my  imagination  began 
to  paint  the  pictures  suggested  by 
the    dialogue    and    I   found    that   I 
was  looking  at   a   limitless   screen, 
visualizing  everything  on  a  grander 
scale  than  the  camera  can  record. 
If  you  have   a  bump   of   curiosity, 
try  it.     I  can't  describe  the  sensa- 
tion but  I  can  guarantee  that  you 
[will   find   it   interesting.     And,   an- 
other   thing,    you   will    come   away 
with    a    new    conception    of    every 
personality  in  the  cast. 
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<  TALKING  BOOKS  SENT 
; Unable  to  read  Braille  because 
they  had  lost  their  fingers,  blind 
lepers  of  the  Barbadoes  sent  a 
jrequest  for  talking  books  to  the 
'National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  London.  A  machine  amth  severaf 
books  reproduced  on  phonograph 
records   have   been   sent. 
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Lessons  From  the  Blind 


Q^ir  nervous  systems  are  long  since  conditioned  to  the  outmoded 
idea  that  the  blind  are  always  to  be  pitied.  We  have  read  stories  based 
on  their  sad  experiences.  We  see  them  on  street  corners  with  tin  cups. 

But  the  blind  themselves  are  vehement  in  their  protestations 
against  being  pitied.  They  don't  want  pity,  nor  do  they  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  different  species  of  the  human  animal.  They  want  simply 
the  opportunity  to  help  themselves  and  to  make  their  own  way. 

That,  says  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Howard — who  lost  her  sight  about  eight 
years  ago  through  an  automobile  accident — is  the  leading  idea  to  be 
stressed  during  Blind  Education  Week  in  October. 

Speaking  to  the  Hungry  Club  last  week  on  "How  the  Blind  See 
Life,"  Mrs.  Howard  reminded  her  audience  of  Nature's  ways  of  com- 
pensation. With  loss  of  sight,  she  pointed  out,  there  often  comes  an 
increase  in  delicacy  of  touch.  This  may  explain  why  some  blind  stu- 
dents make  such  rapid  progress  in  the  mastery  of  Braille — tedious 
study,  but  the  means  of  emancipation  to  those  who  must  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  eyes  for  reading. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  a  person  suddenly  blinded 
is  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  lost  and  hopeless.  On  the  contrary, 
we  build  institutions  and  provide  other  means  whereby  those  without 
sight  may  carry  on  a  normal,  independent  existence,  and  still  enjoy 
much  of  the  pleasure  and  beauty  of  this  life. 

At  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  for  example — as  Mrs. 
Howard  related — the  boys  and  girls  run  pell-mell  down  the  corridors 
after  school,  for  all  in  the  world  as  if  their  sight  were  normal.  There, 
also,  they  learn  to  work  at  trades  and  crafts,  to  sew  and  to  cook,  even 
to  become  expert  bridge  players. 

So  the  blind  learn  to  see.  Our  part,  then,  would  seem  to  consist 
in  maintaining  the  organizations  and  institutions  that  make  possible 
such  opportunity  and  freedom. 
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Blind  Man  Marvels  at  Sights  He  'Saw^ 
In  Hitch-Hiking  Across  Continent 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


WILMINGTOI*  Del.,  Sept.  16  — 
Blind  for  24  years,  John  C.  Cousi- 
neau  nonetheless  "saw"  his  native 
land  this  summer,  hitch-hiking  8,400 
miles  cross-continent.  Home  toiday 
from  his  trip,  he  termed  the  United 
States  "one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Cousineau  said  he  had  150  dif- 
ferent pair  of  eyes  to  help  him  see 
the  country— the  eyes  of  drivers  and 
passengers  in  automobiles  that  gave 
him  "lifts." 

He  told  of  a  blizzard  atop  Pike's 
Peak,  the  "sight"  of  deer,  a  dog 
herding  2,000  sheep  in  Wyoming,  the 
beauty  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  wheat  billowing  on  Kansas 
fields,  of  swimming  in  Great  Salt 


Lake  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  fish 
ladder  for  salmon  at  Bonneville 
Dam,  Greenfield  Village  at  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  and  buying  "oranges  as  big 
as  your  two  fists  for  a  penny  apiece 
in  an  orange  grove"  in  California. 

It  was  the  third  such  trip  for  Mr. 
Cousineau,  who  "thumbed"  2,350 
miles  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  his  birth- 
place, last  year,  and  1.700  miles  to 
Quebec  in  1936.  It  gives  him  a  three- 
summer  mileage  of  12,450  miles. 

Quiet,  smiling,  he  came  home— the 
roof  of  which  he  repaired  all  alone 
once— with  a  keen,  full  memory,  and 
a  suitcase  stocked  with  postcards 
and  pamphlets. 

Statistically,  he  summed  it  up  as: 
57  rides  going,  34  coming  back.  Ex- 
penses, $71.11. 
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Rare  Editions  Will  Be 
J§old  For  Blind  Artists 


Sh 


A   book  that  was,  at  the  time 
I  of  publication,    priced    at   $20,000 
'will  be  but  one  of  a  collection  of 
1  literary  rarities  to  be  offered  for 
sale  at  a  Book  Auction-Dinner  to 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nat- 
ional Bureau  for  Blind  Artists  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  19. 

The  book,  a  copy  of  Col.  T.  E. 
Lawrence's  "Seven  Pillars  of  Wis- 
dom," is  one  of  the  first  American 
edition  of  only  20  odd  copies  of 
Lawrence's  epic,  which  after  dras- 
tic revision  and  cutting  appeared  ■ 
in  popular  form  as  "Revolt  in  the 

Desert."  The  rare  volume  is  an 
item  in  a  group  of  several  hundred 
first  editions,  manuscripts,  prints 
and  pamphlets,  which  have  been 
donated  by  book  collectors  and 
bibliophiles  from  all  corners  of  the 
country  for  the  auction. 

Clifton  Fadiman  of  New  Yorker 
and  Radio  fame  heads  the  commit- 
tee sponsoring  this  event  and  | 
serving  with  him  as  co-chairmen  j 
are  Jean  Hersholt  of  the  films  and 
Rockwell  Kent  the  artist,  with 
Christopher  Morley  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  Arthur  Brentano, 
Jr.  as  custodian  of  the  book  collec- 
tion. The  auctioneers  are  expect- 
ed to  put  on  a  good  show.  Among 
them  is  Alexander  Woolcott. 

The  National  Bureau  for  Blind 
Artists  for  whom  the  dinner- , 
auction  is  being  held  specializes  in 
the  rehabilitation,  training  and 
placing  in  profitable  employment 
of  sightless  musicians,  sculptors 
and  actors. 


BUND  PEOPLE  DO  NOT 

Y  LIVE  IN  DARKNESS 

Tt  is  commonly  believed  that  a 
blind  man  lives  in  a  world  of  ab- 
solute darkness.  This  in  not  so,  ac- 
cording to  a  national  health  organi- 
zation. 

There  arc  a  great  many  blind 
people  who  .say  that  their  horizons 
are  pinkish  glows  rather  than  black, 
■while  others  say  that  they  live  in 
a  world  of  steel  blue,  light  blue,  and 
sometimes  yellow.  Few  blind  per- 
sons have  ever  been  reported  as 
saying,  that  they  live  in  blackness 
with  a  total  absence  of  colour  sen- 
tsatlons. 
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flind  People  Do  No  Live  In  Darkness 
It   is   commonly  believed   that   blind) 
people  live  in  a  world  of  absolute  dark- 
ness.    This   is  not  so,  according  to   a 
health  organization  at  Rockefeller  Cen-j 
ter  in   New   York   City.     There   are   a! 
great  many  blind  people  who  say  their  I 
horizons  are  pinkish  glows  rather  than 
black,   while  others  say  that  they  live  ' 
in  a  world  of  steel  blue,  light  blue  and 
sometimes  yellow.     Few  blinjjr  persons 
liave  ever  been  reported  as  saying  that 
they  live  in  blackness  with  a  total  ab- 
sence  of   color   sensations. 
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2  BLIND  PERSONS 
MEtEIVEEYES 


Twolbii^  persons  Monday  were! 
waitint  on  the  Pacific  coast  tov^ 
Cornell  graft  operation-s  which,  it! 
"^  hoped,  will  give  them  sight — 
through"  the  eyes  of  Jolan  W.  iSstt- 
ingr,  «x<}euted  for,  n-flftder  at  the 
Utah  fltate  prison  et  dawn. 

Before  his  death  Deering  signed 
two  papers,  one  for  sale  of  bis  body 
to  the  University  of  Utah,  the  other 
willing  his  eyes  to  two  blind  per- 
»ons  whose  names  were  not  dis- 
closed. 

Deering  sold  his  body  for  the  sum 
of  $1  to  the  University  of  Utah 
medical  school,  "to  save  my  eister 
the  expense  of  burial  and  benefit 
humanity  in  some  way." 

His  eyes  he  offered  to  a  blind 
attorney — who  could  not  iise  them.. 
After  a  frantic  canvas  of  b^nd  in- 1 
dividuals  in  the  st^ite,  Murray  B. 
Allen,  Utah  blind  commissioner,  was 
unable  to  find  Trtiybtte  m\\o  ewitd 
use  them,  eo  they  were  to  be  sent 
by  airmail  Monday  afternoon  to  a 
I^cific  coast  surgeon  who  has  two 
patients  waiting. 

Deering's  body  was  taken  from 
the  state  prison  immediately  after 
death,  to  the  university  medical 
school,  Doctors  performed  an  au- 
topsy and  removed  fresh,  live  tissue 
for  scientific  examination. 

Physicians  pronounced  the  body 
*'a  perfect  physical  specimen."  Med- 
ical science  will  benefit,  they  saidj. 
from  Deering's  offer.  Jr 
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w  Electric  Ranges  Aid  the  lUnd 


Fred  Wilcox,  above,  and  Mrs.  Ida 
Stone,  right,  are  two  of  the  many 
blind  people  who  have  turned  to 
electr(e  cooking  because  of  its 
•implicity  and  Convenience. 


BLINDNESS  is  no  obstacle  to  suc- 
cessful cooking  when  modern 
electric  methods  are  used.  Blind 
women — and  men,  too — And  it  safe 
and  easy  to  cook  with  the  modern 
electric  range. 

New  River,  Virginia,  offers  the 
dramatic  case  of  Mrs.  Ida  G. 
Stone,  blind  for  many  years,  who 
cooks  three  meals  for  her  family 
every  day.  In  the  two  years  she  has 
used  her  electric  range  she  lias 
never  once  burned  herself,  although 
she  uses  the  oven  and  top  units 
regularly.  Her  family  declares  her 
cooking  "can't  be  beat." 

Fred  Wilcox  of  Ripley,  N.  Y..  an 
expert  garage  mechanic  although 
blind  since  birth,  also  cooks  all  his 
meals  electrically.  Raised  figures 
on  the  timing  dial  of  his  range  per- 
mit him  to  set  the  oven  for  what- 
ever heat  he  wishes.  A  buzzer  has 
been  installed  to  tell  him  when  the 
desired  temperature  is  reached. 

Mrs.  Sutton,  living  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  another  who  has  had 
a  special  control  dial  with  raised 
figures  Installed  on  her  electric 
range.  It  is  reported  that  she  gets 
all  the  meals  for  her  husband  and 
herself  and  considers  electric  cook- 
ing sate,  "mighty  convenient,",  and 
a  great  aid  to  cleanliness. 


Mrs.  Hattle  Bunker,  who  lost  her 
sight  some  years  ago,  lives  alone 
near  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin-  She  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying:  "Some 
folks  -when  they  get  old  Jusi  eat  one 
meal  a  day  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  cook.  I  cook  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper.  Nobody  could 
call  it  work  to  get  meals  on  my; 
electric  range!" 

From  Cartersville.  Georgia,  comes 
the  story  of  a  skilled  automobile 
mechanic,  totally  blind  yet  widely 
known  as  a  first-class  repair  man, 
who  has  bought  an  electric  range 
for  his  wife.  He  first  had  the  elec- 
tric range  advertisements  in  the 
magazines  read  aloud  to  him. 
Then,  with  the  Information  fresh  In 
mind,  he  went  over  each  feature  o£ 
the  ranges  on  the  dealer's  floor  and 
made  his  selection  as  successfully 
as  a  person  who  could  see. 

Many  other  interesting  reports 
have  been  published  which  tell  of 
electric  cooking  as  a  boOn  to  blind 
people.  The  Modern  Kitchen  Bn- 
reau  says.  When  even  the  blind 
discover  such  ease  and  simplicity  la 
electric  cooking  It  is  not  surprising 
that  hundreds  of  homemakers  every 
day  choose  the  all-electric  kitchen 
for  their  own  homes.. 


$250,000  "RACKET" 
ON  BLIND  ALLEGED 
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Attj.  G-en.  Dever  Opens 
War  on  Solicitations  Here 

Atty.  Gen.  Paul  A.  Dever  yester- 
day started  a  drive  against  rack- 
eteers alleged  to  be  taking  ap- 
proximately $250,000  from  Massa- 
chusetts yearly  by  pretending  t(^ 
raise  funds  for  blind  persons  or 
organizations  which  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  the  blind. 

The  Attorney  General  assigned 
Daniel  J,  Doherty,  his  new  assistant, 
to  prosecute  cases  to  be  presented 
to  the  Weymouth  District  Court, 
where,  it  is  alleged,  a  law  governing 
donations  to  the  blind  has  been  vio- 
lated by  five  persons. 

A  copy  of  an  act,  passed  this 
year  to  stop  the  alleged  racket,  is 
being  sent  to  all  chiefs  of  police  by 
the  Attorney  General's  office. 

William  H.  McCarthy,  director  of 
the  State  Division  of  the  Blind, 
warned  yesterday  that  persons 
should  give  no  funds  to  solicitors 
unless  they  can  show  a  permit 
issued  by  his  department. 

"I  understand,"  said  McCarthy, 
"that  the  racket  is  worked  from 
Chicago*  Local  agents  in  Massa- 
chusetts secure  a  percentage  of  the 
donations  given  to  them.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  yearly  'take' 
in  Massachusetts  runs  to  approxi- 
mately $250,000." 

McCarthy  said  that  the  alleged 
racketeers  not  only  solicit  from 
door  to  door,  but  also  over  the 
telephone  in  the  name  of  non-exist- 
.ent  organizations  "for  the  blind"; 
I  and  by  conducting  concerts  or 
1  other  entertainments  from  which 
I  the  proceeds  are  supposed  to  go  to 
the  blind — but  really  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  racketeers. 
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Madames^on  ae  Flier,  world  tra- 
veler and  the  originator  of  a 
method  of  teaching  the  blind  to 
weave  in  colors,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  the  Soroptimist  club 
Monday  at  the  Hotel  Benson.  She 
hag  chosen  as  her  subject,  "Seeing 
With  Blind  Eyes."  Miss  Vivian 
Cooley  will  be  hostess,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Metzger  and  Miss  Alice 
Fisher. 

I  Madame  von  de  Flier  has  been 
I  teaching  in  Hawaii  for  two  years 
'and  is  on  an  indefinite  leave  of  ab- 
sence. One  of  her  blind  students 
[recently  won  a  scholarship  in 
weaving   at    Columbia    university. 

Seven  members  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  club  attended  the  northwest 
regional  convention  in  Chehalis 
last  week-end  and  visited  here  last 
week.  _j^ 
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FGARDENS  FOR  BU?© 
TO  BE  RADIO  TOPIC 


aow  "The  Blind  Learn  to  Raise 
Herbs"    will    be    described    on    the 
Fnaay  broadcast  of  the  Radio  GhT-" 
den   Club    of    the    Agricultural    Ex- 
tension Service,  Rutgers  University, 
by  Emma  Howe,  director  of   hoxiie 
mdustries  of  the  N.  J.  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  IMiss  Howe  will  speak 
as  guest  of  the  Garden  Club  of  New. 
Jersey  at  1:15  p.  m.  over  WOR  and^ 
other  stations  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System. 

Another  broadcast  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Garden  Club  of  New 
Jersey  Monday,   at  the  same   hour. 

^^r'rr.      n^^^.^-     '^^    ^^    '^^«     Herb 

Firm,   Chester,   who   will    be   guest 
speaker,   will    tell    how   herbs   may 
j  be  used  to  make  acceptable  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Radio  Garden  Club  programs  are 
I  presented   twice   each   weelc   by  fh. 

Sth  thr^  ^''';'^^    '"    cooperation, 
with  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  v.ara-a  < 
[the    Garden    Club    of    New    Jersey' 

lork    State,    Inc.,   and    the   Federa- 

tion    or    Garden    Clubs 

County. 
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BOND  GET  ABOUT 
Q  BY  PARIS  SjlELLS 

P]*Messors  at  an  institute  for  blind 
bayy-and  girls  in  Parii.  Frari^" 
have  been  telling  the  public  how 
the  blind  get  about.  It  is  easy  for 
the  i5li«d  joaan  to  find  his  way  in 
town,  but  he  is  wholly  at  a  loss  in 
the  country,  for  there  is  nothing  to! 
guide  him.  In  town  he  can  hear 
the  shoe  maker's  hammer,  a  butcher 
at  his  chopping  block,  the  tap  of  aj 
typewriter,  an  automobile  with  the) 
engine  left  running,  a  horse  pawing 
the  pavement,  or  the  call  of  a  ncwsl 
boy.  ' 

He  knows  his  bearings  by  the 
smell  of  a  bakery,  a  drug  store  oi 
perhaps  by  the  perfumes  of  a  hair^ 
dressing  parlor.  He  never  weai'i 
gloves,  for  they  take  away  fron 
his  keenness  of  touch.  He  touche,- 
someone  and  says  "Pardon,  Ma 
dame,"  to  her  surprise.  He  ha; 
felt  her  fur  and  judged  accordi 
ingly. 


I  Solicitors  for  Blind 
May  Be  Impostors 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

As  director  of  the  division  of  the 
blind  I  am  very  anxious  that  some 
newspaper  comment  be  made  on  the 
following  subject  matter: 

I  wish  to  sound  a  warning  to  the 
generous  public  against  any  one 
^soliciting  funds  purportedly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  or  selling  any 
article  of  merchandise,  tag  or  ticket,! 
or  otherwise  raising  money  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind,  unless  such 
persons  are  duly  licensed  by  the 
division  of  the  blind  and  able  to 
show  such  a  license. 

Each  year  at  this  particular  season 
many  of  these  human  vultures  ap-. 
pear  and  prey  on  the  public  in  the 
name  of  the  "poor  blind." 

I  would  ask  that  you  give  this 
matter  some  publicity  in  your  paper, 
stressing  the  fact  that  any  legiti- 
mate salesman  or  canvasser  really 
working  for  the  blind  and  In  their 
behalf  will  have  a  license  from  this 
ofiBce,  signed  by  me,  and  warning  the 
public  to  beware  of  imposters.  I 
would  like  to  request  that  anybody 
who  is  approached  by  these  fakers 
either  call  the  police  station  or  the 
division  of  the  blind, , Liberty  6006. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  givcj 
this  matter  some  comment  in  your 
paper  and  thank  you  for  your  past 
co-operation.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy 
of  the  law  which  gives  me  the  au- 
thority in  this  matter. 

WILLIAM  H.  MCCARTHY, 

Director,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Boston.  — 


I 
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Exploiting  the  Blind 

Something  for  the  Dtieg  colhmittee  to  investi- 
ga'tk!  Atlanta  police  authorities  declare  that 
thei^  are  syndicates  of  blind  beggars  with  head- 
quarters in  the  East  which  arrange  winter 
routes  through  the  southern  state.s  for  theu 
members.  Atlanta,  being  one  of  the  largest  cities 
between  Florida  and  eastern  headquarters,  is  a 
Mecca  for  these  beggars  and  iS  a  syndicate 
branch.  It  is  said  that  the  smaller  cities  also 
are  worked  by  these  blind  panhandlers.  It  is 
probable  that  Spartanburg-  is  on  the  syndicate 
maps  and  that  more  of  these  blind  persons  may 
be  seen  on  its  streets  this  winter.  Atlanta  police 
have  been  ordered  to  keep  a  watch  for  them 
,that  they  may  be  given  "move-on"  orders.  It 
ffhese  afflicted  persons  are  being  exploited  by 
preedy  ^syndicates  that  prey  upon  their  mis- 
ijiortune,  the  best  way  to  break  up  the  system 
is  to  make  it  impossible  for  its  victims  to  operat-c 
on  the  streets  of  cities  of  which  they  are  not 
residents. 
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Blind  Persons  Make  Brooms 
Brooms  valued  at  $930,799  were 
manufactured  in  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  in  1937, 
according  to  preliminary  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 
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BLIND.  B^r  A  HIGH  JUMPING  STAR 


Bill  Kclley  goes  over  the  bar  at  5  feet,  5  inches  as  he  works  out  for  the  Pitt  track  squad.     Kellcy  is  blind,  buf 
ihows   an   uncanny   abihty   to   clear   the   bar.      Watcliing  him   is   Champ   Pete    Bennett,    his   coach,   holding   Bill's 

"seeing  eye"  dog. 
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CHEERY  CHRISTMAS  PLANNED 

FOR  BLIND,  AGED  MEXICAN 


(Jhiistinas  this  year  for  George 
Marcinez  ,  'idn't  look  like  it  was 
going   to   b(  ch    to    be    happy 

about. 

George  is  77  years  old  and  his 
sight    is     almost    gone.    He    has 

i  lived  in  this  country  for  nearly 
50  years  but  he  has  never  be- 
come an  American  citizen  so  he 
i.s  entitled  to  no  type  of  reliel'. 
George  worked  on  the  Brawley 
-Niland  railroad  when  the  tracks 

,  were  being  laid,  but  never  par^ 
ticularly  adept  at  any  job,  he 
has  become  practically  useless 
as  he  reaches  old  age.  Durln;j 
the  past  few  years  he  has  kept 
alive  only  through  food  given 
him  by  friends,  both  American 
and  Mexican. 

Tills  winter  took  on  a  morc- 
than -usual  dismal  aspect  for  the 
blind  old  man  when  the  shack, 
which  he  made  for  himself  from 
paper-mache    box    sides    and    old 


boards,  collapsed  during  the  Sep- 
tember   rains. 

But  old  George  will  be  spared 
a  cold  winter  through  Yuietid---; 
charity  shown  by  friends.  The 
Mexican  citizen,  who  speaks  buo 
broken  English,  found  that  a 
house  is  going  to  be  built  very 
soon  for  him,  with  good  lumber, 
door  and  window  fromes,  and 
a  linoleum  floor.  And  even  thougli 
those  friends  may  _  not  like  to 
see  their  names  in  print,  George 
knows  that  among  his  benefactors 
this  Christmas  are  C.  J.  Ferris, 
and  D.  N.  Jessop,  carpent3rs; 
John  Stranlund,  plasterer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Q.  C.  Web.ster  and 
Rev.  Earl  Welliver,  pastor  of 
the    Emmanuel    Mexican    church. 

And  there's  a  strong  suspicion 
that  a  few  people  will  bring 
Christmas  baskets  to  him  in  his 
place  across  from  the  big  gate 
of  the  Hidalgo  school  yard  on 
Vine  street. 


/Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  personable 
)iatfy  -who  is  executive  secretary 
of  ^Ai-th  Caroilina's  Commission 
tcmme  Blind,  has  recently  calleu 
atferJtion  of  tire  public  to  the  fat 
that  (the  State  has  provisions  for 
caririg  for  blind  persons  who  have 
been  beggin.?. 

She  sajd  that  many  of  these 
once  had  to  beg  because  ihey  had 
no  other  support;  but  since  the 
State  compIioU  wi^^i  the  Social 
Securofy  law,  they  <;an  be  gwen 
blind  aid  gi'ants  to  meet  their 
needs.  She  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  always 
given  pref ei'ence  over  Qill  other 
applicants.  She  reminded  that 
miany  of  the  blind  beggars  are 
anned  out  by  seeing  people  who 
reap  large  profits  from  the  busi- 
ness and aaid  thiit  the  majoiity  r>* 
beggars  on  ithc  streets  of  North 
Carolina  are  people  from  out  of 
the  state.  Others  are  people  who 
have  refused  to  accept  work  of- 
fered by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  .or  who  have  been  making 
begging  a  really  profitable  busi- 
ness. 


The  report  on]tjift.-i,980  Aid 
to  the  BlindjBhtvRsnaailed  out  by 
Dr.  Che'elTs  office  hardly  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  grants 
aa-e  atriything  dikp  sufficient  to 
support  the  recipients.  The  total 
of  December  payments  was  $29,- 
531.08,  or  an  average  of  $14.91 
per  blind  person — a  sum  upon 
which  nobody  can  live  in  anything  i 
approaching  comfort,  much  less 
luxury. 
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Ho^  Blind  Get  About 

Professors  at  an  institute  for  blind 
boys  and  girls  In  Paris,  France,  have 
been  telling  the  public  how  the  blind 
get  about.  It  is  easy  for  the  blind 
man  to  find  his  way  m  town,  but  he 
is  wholly  at  lt>ss  In  the, country,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  him.  Jn 
town  he  can  hear  the  shoemaker's 
hammer,  a  butcher  at  his  chopping 
block,  the  tap  of  a  typewriter,  an  au- 
tomobile with  the  engine  left  running, 
a  horse  pawing  the  pavement,  or  the 
cal  lof  a  newsboy.  He  knows  his 
bearing  by  the  smell  of  a  bakei">',  a 
drug  store  or  perhaps  the  perfumes 
of  a  hairdressmg  parlor.  He  never 
wears  gloves,  for  they  take  away  from 
hia  keeness  of  touch.  He  touches 
someone  and  says.  "Pardon  Madame," 
to  her  surprise.  He  has  felt  her  fur 
and  judged  accordingly. 
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SEEING  MACHINE 
-^    AIDS  EYESIGHT 


Scientist     Furthers     Research     to 

Eliminate  Poor  Sight  Hazards 

for  Motorists,  Pupils. 

Providence.  R.  1.,  Jan.  17.— (fl»)— A 
seeing  machine — wliicli  can  squint 
and  loolc  cross-eyed — is  aiding  sci- 
ence to  i)romole  correction  of  "500,- 
000  poasilole  defects  in  vision." 

Furthering  liis  research  to  elimi- 
nate hazards  of  poor  sight  for  mo- 
torists and  children  at  school.  Dr. 
Frederick  Hamilton,  head  of  visu- 
al research  for  the  distinguished 
ser\ice  foundation  of  optometry,  to- 
day announced  developments  in  an 
apparatus  with  which  he  "drama- 
tizes" the  dilTerence  between  nor- 
mal and   defective  seeing. 

Main  feature  of  the  apparatus 
is  a  giant  model  of  the  human  eye 
itself,  equipped  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  lenses  which  enable  Hamil- 
ton to  project  on  a  screen  the  vari- 
ous types  of  vision  distortion — 
arising  from  defects  of  eye  physi6>i- 
ogy  itself. 

His  "robot  eye"  even  has  perfect- 
ly scaled  eye-lids  which  the  operator 
adjusts  to  simulate  the  act  of , 
squinting.  Hamilton  said  he  hasi 
I  shown  that  many  persons  who  pass 
visual  tests  for  automobile  li- 
censes "get  by"  just  because  they 
squint. 

"In  the  case  of  the  squinting  mo- 
torists who  can  make  a  blurred 
scene  clear  to  himself  by  the  strain 
of  squinting,"  he  said,  "the  impli- 
cation is  that  the  safety  of  pedes- 
trians and  other  motorists  hangs 
entirely  upon  the  squinter's  ability 
to  maintain  a  continuous  squint  and 
strain." 

He  has  made  of  his  laboratory  a 
scientific  "movie"  house  where  per- 
sons interested  in  advancing  high- 
way safety  and  the  vision  of  school 
children  can  actually  see  the  results 
of  tricks  played  by  the  optic  ap- 
paratus even  of  persons  believed 
to  have  good  sight. 

His  demonstrations  include  show- 
ing on  a  screen  a  picture  of  a 
;  scene  as  it  should  be  seen  by  the 
[normal  eye.  Then,  by  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  lenses,  he  shows  how 
the  scene  becomes  blurred  to 
near-sighted,  the  far-sighted, 
the  cross-eyed   individual. 

While  the  apparatus  does 
correct  these  defects  of  itself,  Ham- 
ilton said  its  purpose  is  to  snow 
graphically  defects  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  believed  except  by  the 
afflicted    individual. 

Experiments  dramatizing  the  re- 
sult of  "glare"  by  automobile  head- 
lights also  have  led  him  to  propose 
revolutions  in  the  design  of  automo- 
'biles  to  eliminate  reflected  glare  and  i 
make   vehicles   "visible  at   night."     | 

Specifically,  he  suggested  doing 
away  with  all  mirror-surfaces,  mak-  ' 
Ing  all  glass  surfaces  angular,  and 
arrangement  of  long  range  high- 
powered  headlights  as  far  back  un- 
der the  hood  as  possible. 

"Auto  lighting  is  still  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  age,"  said  Hamilton, 
who  onre  was  awarded  a  research 
medal  by  the  distinguished  service 
foundation   of   optometry. 
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IS  INDICTED 

FOR  MURDER 


John  Wieczek,  43,  a  blind 
man,  indicted  today  on  a  first 
degree  murdr  charge  which 
alleges  he  killed  his  father, 
Michael,  with  an  ice  pick  dur- 
ing a  quarrel  over  liquor,  Nov. 
19. 


BLIND  MAN  INDICTED 
IN  FATHER'S  MURDER 


John    Wieczek   Charged    in 
Ice  Pick  Death 


A  first  degree  murder  indict- 
ment, charging  John  Wiesczek, 
43,  cf  13  Sigel  street,  blind  man, 

with  the  ice  pick  slaying  of  his 
father,  Michael  Wieczek,  63,  in 
their  home  Nov.  19,  was  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Worcester 
County  Grand  Jury,  made  today 
after  deliberations  which  started 
Monday.  ■ 

The  blind  son  had  been  held 
without  bail  at  the  Summer 
Street  Jail  since  his  arraignment 
Nov.  21  before  Judge  Frank  L. 
Riley  in  District  Court,  where 
Wieczek  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Police  contend  the  son  stabbed 
tho  elder  Wieczek  twice  with  the 
ice  pick  during  a  quarrel  over 
liquor,  after  the  father  had,  ac- 
cording to  John,  used  vile  lan- 
guage. After  the  arrest,  police 
said  the  blind  son  had  confessed, 
and  quoted  him  as  saying  "I  let 
him  have  it;  t  stabbea^'him,  and 
I  I'll  kill  anybody  who  bothers  me." 
I  The  blind  man  had  had  earlier 
encounters  with  the  police  and 
courts,  including  one  occasion  in 
1937  when  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection on  the  charge  of  stabbing 
his  father,  and  in  1933,  when  he 
allegedly  set  the  Jiouse  on  fire 
after  a  quarrel.  The  family  lived 
at  78  Lamartine  street  at  that 
time.  ■-  .-.y- 
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50  Blind  Demonstrate 
At  Council  Committee 


Protest  Proposed  Law  to  Ban 
Street  Peddlers 

A  delegation  of  fifty  blind  persons, 
bearing  placards,  appeared  before 
the  City  Council's  Markets  Commit- 
tee at  City  Hall  yesterday  and 
demonstrated  against  a  proposed 
local  law  which  would  ban  all  street 
j3eddlers.„  Joseph  Clark  Baldwin, 
MariKatta^n  Republican,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure,  explained  that 
he  had  not  intended  the  bill  to  in- 
clude the  blind  and  that  he  would 
amend  it  to  exempt  them  specifically. 

The  blind  delegation  represented 
the  Joint  Action  Committee  of  the 
Blind.  The  placards  which  they  car- 
ried read,  "The  Baldwin  Anti-Peddlei 
Bill  Must  Be  Defeated.  Blind  People 
Must  Not  Be  Deprived  of  a  Liveli- 
hood. We  Demand  Right  to  Work. 
Blindness  Does  Not  Mean  Pauper- 
ism." 

I  Ray  Dinsmore,  who  fingered  a  set 
'of  Braille  notes  while  he  read,  spoke 
for  the  delegation.  He  said  the  bill,  if 
passed,  would  put  300  blind  people  out 
of  work  and  tha1?*"times  are  bad 
enough  as  it  is."  Out  of  7,000  blind  in 
the  city,  only  1,500  had  been  accepted 
for  relief  rolls,  he  declared, 
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Blind  Fisherman's  Bill 
Is  Voted  Through  House 

fis?  «^^  persons   will   be   able   to 

5«v  Z  ^  ^^^^^^  the  house  Mon-  i 
day  Is  approved  in  the  senate.  The ' 
DiJi  was  sponsored  by  Ren  Jarlr ' 
R.  Caufield  (D-Tlllamookrwho  Is] 
also  sponsor  of  a  bill  eliminating  I 
dog  taxes  for  "seeing  eye"  dogs  of  i 
Dlmd  persons. 
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ILLE  VALENTINES 

enri^^T^kilgf-^^S^Vel. 

TTfSh^i-^  *i'^  ^™  *°<^ay  of  the, 
Red   £^^^^-^9^-^  American 
Sep  th?r^^,'   ?i  i<^   determined   to 
see  tliat  Cupid  doesn't  forget  the, 
sightless  on  Feb.  14  j 

laifta^^Sn  ^°™«d  club  In  the  At- 

SDecfal^?.n?v°f  ^°^F  launched 
special  preparations  for  the  dav 

?{f^-f-  °';^  ^-^^y     valentiiies     wfth 

useless  for  persons  without  sieht 
Members  of  the  club  will  sS 
the  next  three  weeks  in  preparing 
valentines     with     the     grSg- 
written  in  Bi-ttlle.  greeting^ 
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Trance  Provides  Radio 
Fund  for  Blind 

A  stamp  with  a  most  i^usudl  cen- 
tral design  is  a  90 +25-atentiAe  choc- 
olate-colored issue,  th/ suMharge  of 
which  is  for  a  fund  to  provide  radios 
for  the  blind.  The  stamp  pictures  •' 
blind  man  with  his  ear  toward  a. 
radio,  the  sound  from  which  is  rep- 
res^ted  by  a  series  of  faint  concen-  ' 
trie  shaded  lines.  >* 
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Textbook  Issued  • 
By  Blind  Poet 

Special  to  the  Mercury  EeraM.  , 


MOm^I^kiN  VIEW,  Jan.  2i— 
A  new  book  isTust  out  from  the 
pen  of  Robert  Kingery  Buell, 
bhnd  young  Mountain  View  poet. 

It  is  entitled  "The  Technique 
of  Verse  Writing  Simplified." 

After  eight  years  of  writing 
and  study  Buell  said  he  felt  the 
need  of  a  less  complicated  and 
less  expensive  course  for  poetry  i 
lovers.  He  has  used  his  method 
in  teaching  students  rhroughout 
the  country  by  correspondence. 


I 
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This  Ones  On  Me- 

JBy  T^m  Collins 

'M)  m/^tter  how  much  you  enjoy  your  radio  and  regardless  of  how 
muc((  it  has  broadened  the  scope  of  your  living  and  widened  the 
horizons  of  your  enjoyment,  I  know  a  fellow  in  whose  life  I'll  wager 
radio  has  meant  more. 

It  probably  is  no  overstatetnent  to  say  that  radio  has  doubled  the 
enjoyvient  of  living  jor  Clarence  McPherson,  91i  South  Seventh  street, 
Kansas  dity,  Kas. 

'  Mr.  McPherson  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  radio  amateurs 
in  these  parts.  Other  amateurs  around  here  bring  him  their  technical 
problems  and  use  him- as  a  sort  of  supreme  court  of  radio  knowledge. 

Yet  Mr.  McPherson  is  sightless  and  his  vast  store  of  technical 
knowledge  was  learned  by  word  of  mouth  and  iS'  retained  in  his 
remarkable  inemory. 

Mr.  McPherson  teaches  Braille,  the  system  of  dots  by  which  the 
blind  read,  to  a  selected  group-ef^-ttihe  WPA  project  workers,  who  are 
translctting  into  Braille  textbooks  and  other  literature  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  in  various  Kansas  schools  for  the  sightless.  Mr.  McPherson 
also  proofreads  their  finished  work,  although  his  students  iill  can  see. 

About  IS  years  ago  Mr.  McPherson,  while  a  student  in  the  Kansas 
state  school  for  the  blind'  in  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  became  interested  m, 
radio.  He  received  instruction  in  the  simple  circuits  then  in  use  and 
showed  a  decided  flair  for  things  mechanical. 

He  purchased  a  primitive  crystal  set.  The  invention  of  the  radio 
tube  increased  his  interest  in  his  hobby.  A  course  in  radio  broadcast 
from  Kansas  State  college  in  Manhattan  added  to  his  knowledge,  and 
soon  Mr.  McPherson  was  learning  code  and  building  his  own  receiving 
and  powerful  amateur  sending  set. 

"It  opened  up  a  new  world  for  me"  he  said.  "I  have  talked  with, 
hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  world  through  my  radio  station.  I 
have  an  air  acquaintance  with  millionaires,  with  people  flat  on  their 
backs  with  illness  and  with  interesting  folks  in  nearly  every  country." 

He  has  interested  many  persons,  most  of  them  with  perfect  sight, 
in  radio.  One  of  his  most  enthusiastic  proteges  is  Arthur  Stanley,  a 
professional  radio  repair  man.  It  was  McPherson  who  got  him  interested 
in  amateur  radio. 

"Whenever  1  get  stumped  on  a  problem,  I  go  to  McPherson,"  Stan- 
ley told  me.  "So  do  dozens  of  other  seeing  radio  experts. 

"You  ought  to  see  him  play  pinochle,  and  handle  a  double  deck  of 
cards,  and  never  drop  one.  He  makes  me  pretty  ashamed  of  myself, 
I  can  tell  you. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  technical  radio  books  and  I  used  to  refer  to  them 
when  I'd  get  stuck,  but  somebody  stole  them  and  now  I  have  to  go 
to  McPherson." 

McPherson  laughed  heartily  over  this.  "There  is  some  advantage 
in  being  blind,  after  all,"  he  said.  "At  least,  what  you  know  can't  be  lost. 

"Art,  here,  is  something  like  that  young  lawyer  that  told  another 
old  lawyer  that  he  knew  every  one  of  the  state  statutes  by  heart. 

"The  old  lawyer  shook  his  head  sadly  and  said,  'Some  day  soon  , 
the  legislature  is  apt  to  meet  and  repeal  everything  you  know.' "  ' 

"Art  lost  his  books  and  now  he  has  to  come  to  me  and  I'm  safe] 
because  1  can't  lose  my  reference  library  unless  I  lose  my  head. 


Btindicapped  Club 
To  Stage  L.  A. 
Benefit  Program 

The  first  benefit  show  ever  pre- 
sented by  a  cast  of  physically 
'  nandicapped  persons  will  be  staged 
at  Olympic  auditorium  at  7  p.  m. 
next  Monday,  according  to  an- 
noimcement  yesterday  of  the  One 
Arm  and  Handicapped  Club  of 
JAmerica. 


■  '"Proceeds  of  the  show  will  be 
used  to  build  America's  first  vil- 
lage for  the  handicapped,  accord- 
ing to  its  sponsors.  Labor  on  the 
project  will  be  supplied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  which  is  made 
up  from  among  the  9,000,000 
physically  handicapped  persons  in 
the  nation. 

Features  of  the  show  will  be 
artists,  singers,  dancers  and  acro- 
J»B.ta  who  have  lost  one  or  both 
arms  or  legs  or  who  are  partially, 
or  wholly  blind. 
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U.  S.  Blind  Population 
Estimated  At  117,000 

If,  least  90  persons  out  0*- every 
i  100,000  in  the  United  States  are  to- 
i tally  blind,     making     the     nation's, 
I  blind  population  more  than  117,000, 
according  to  a  report  just  received 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health 
of  a   survey   by   the   U.  S.   Public 
liealth  Service.  Applying  this  ratio 
to   Alabama  the  State   Health  De- 
partment    estimated     this     State's 
blind  population  at  the  present  time 
at  approximately  2,610. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  vari- 
ous diseases  were  responsible  for  72.1 
per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blindness 
revealed  by  the  survey,  while  20.6 
percent  were  due  to  various  kinds 
of  accident.  Cataract  was  the  most 
frequent  single  cause  of  blindness, 
this  disease  alone  having  been  re- 
sponsible for  19.3  i>er  cent  of  all 
cases  of  blindness  and  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  blindness  caused 
by  disease.  Occupational  accidents 
were  found  to  be  responsible  for 
7.8  per  cent  of  all  blindness,  home 
accidents  for  five  per  cent  and  acci- 
dents involving  automobiles  for  2.1 
per  cent. 


THE    BLIND    SALES|flAfii».J* 

Jack  WdWBWTJIth,  Kfarblehead's 
blind  salesman  is  winmng  •-  fine 
reputation  as  in  orator  and  is  in 
frequent  den  and  as  a  speaker. 
Young  Woodworth,  deprived  of  his 
.sight  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
in  his  youth,  is  the  owner  of  the 
first  "seeing  eye"  dog  in  Essex 
county.  He  is  .  booked  to  speak  at 
the  Middltton  "Woman's  club.  March 
15  and  later  at  the  Tabernacle 
church,   Salem. 
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BLIND  YOUTH  " 
WINSDEBATE 

SpeaKs  From  Notes  TaKen 
in  Braille 


LOUISVILLE,    Ky..    March    5    (AP)- 
Koy    Haynes,     University    of    Louisville 
debater,    won    a   unanimous   decision    in 
ja    radio    debate    today    and    neither    his 
{audience    nor    the   judges    were    told    he 
I  spoke  from  notes  tal<en   in   Braille. 
:     Haynes.    blind    student    in    the    liberal 
arts  college,   debated   from   a   Louisville 
studio     while     his    opponent,     Lawrence 
bherman,    University    of   Kentucky    law 
student,    argued    from    a   studio    on    the 
University     of     Kentucky     campus     at 
i  Lexington,    75   miles   distant. 
,     Haynes   upheld   the  affirmative  of  the 
question:    "Should    use   of   public   funds, 
including   credit    by    the   government    to 
stimulate    industry,    be    stopped?"     The 
Judges   telephoned    in    their  decisions. 

At  Haynes'  request,   no  announcement 
or  his    blindness    was    made. 
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Blind  Woman  Seeks    f^ 
To  Exhibit  Bedspread 

In  the  hope  that  persoixs  who 
view  her  handiwork  may  realize  that 
some  persons  can  accomplish  well 
even  though  they  are  without  sight, 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Peet,  who  spends  her 
summers  in  Kent  and  her  winters  in 
West  Haven,  is  seeking  to  have 
shown  at  the  World's  Fair  a  cro- 
cheted bedspread  on  which  she  has 
worked  for  more  than  a  year.  Des- 
pite the  fact  that  she  is  sightless, 
Mrs.  Peet  has  made  the  complete 
spread,  which  is  seven  feet  square 
and  consists  of  196  large  blocks,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones.  The  pattern  is 
one  on  which  Mrs.  Peet  worked  in 
her  girlhood  more  than  50  years  ago. 
Last  fall  Mrs.  Peet  entered  an  eight- 
piece  luncheon  set  in  a  national  cro- 
cheting contest. 
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PENN  H0N0RS6' 
BLIND  STUDENT 

fobert  Allman  Is  Voted 
Nearest  Ideal  Athlete 


PHILADELPHIA,  March  11  (AP)-A 
youth  who  overcame  the  handicap  of 
blindness  to  become  captain  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  wrestling 
team  was  presented  an  award  tonight ' 
as  the  "member  of  the  senior  clase 
who  most  closely  approaches  the  ideal 
University    of    Peiin.'<ylvania    athlete." 

The  award,  established  by  the  class 
of  1913,  is  given  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  character,  personality,  scholastic 
standing  and  athletic  ability. 

Robert  George  .\llman  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  has  been  blind  since  he  was 
5  years  old  and  who  wrestles  as  an 
118-pounder,  is  the  first  blind  student 
in  the  hi.'itory  of  the  university  to  win 
a    varsity    letter. 


Blind  Woman, 
Dog  Rescued 

Police    Cruiser    Saves 
So.  End  Fire  Victims 


An  aged  blind  woman,  her 
daughter  and  a  dog  were  rescued 
by  police  today  from  a  smoke- 
filled  apartment  house  at  355 
Massachusetts  avenue,  where  a 
blaze  broke  out  in  furniture  of  a 
flat  used  as  a  beauty  parlor. 

Patrolman  Augustus  Crehan, 
who  discovered  the  fire,  and  Ser- 
geant Francis  Mullen,  who  ar- 
rived in  a  cruiser  car,  brought  to 
safety  Mrs.  Emma  Brown,  75, 
who  is  blind;  lier  daughter,  Mrs. 
Endora  Paris,  and  a  dog.  The 
officers  entered  the  building 
three  times. 

Traffic  was  blocked  20  mtnrrtes 
while  firemen  quelled  the  blaze, 
which  did  $200  damage  in  the 
apartment  of  Miss  Ethel  Lewis. 
Cause  of  the  fire  was  believed  to 
be  a  cigarette. 


OBSERVES  97TH 
BIRTHDAY    v 

Nonagenarian  Was 
Born  Near  Re- 
demption Rock,  in 
Princeton 

•Born   ill  what  was   called  E!ver- 
ettsville,  in  the  town  of  Princeton 
and  on  a  farm  which,  at  that  time, 
embraced   the   famous   Redemption 
Rock,  where  Mrs.  Mary  Rowland- 
ccn,    of    Lancaster,    was    redeemed 
from  the  Indians,  and  which  wa.s 
then    owned    by    her    father,     Mrs. 
Melissa  E.   Puffer,  is  today  quie 
ly  observing  her  97th  birthdaj-  ai 
niversary,  at     the     home     of     h( 
daughter,  Mrs.  Benjamin^.  Aikej 
141  West  street,  Leominaier. 

Mrs.  Puffer's  health  is  excel- 
lent despite  her  advanced  years. 

Handicapped  from  doing  needle- 
craft,  because  of  blindness,  she  is 
!  surprisingly  active^uout  Tfle  home 
and  daily  desceudfi,  unaided,  the 
flight  of  stairs,  leading  from  her 
chamber  to  the  living  room. 

She  hajs  been  a  resident  of  Leom- 
inster for  upwards  of  45  years  and 
makes  her  home  with  her  daughter. 

She  also  has  a  granddaughter, 
Mrs-  Wymian  Hill,  of  Leominster. 
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W  COLLI 
PLIND  GIRL'S  HOBeV 

I,  

Donkey  Bails,  Cow  Bells,  Any 

Kind  of  Bells,  She  Says, 

Strike  Her  Fancy 


Blind  and  paitially  blind  hobby- 
ists took  the  stage  in  the  Gimbel 
auditorium  today  as  Education 
Week  for  the  Blind  continued.  They 
discussed  their  avocations  before  a 
large  audience. 

\  Miss  Agnes  Locuson.  one  of  the 
jspeakers,  collects  donkey  bells,  cow 
'bells  and  other  kinds  of  bells  when 
she  is  not  teaching  knitting  and 
working  at  the  phone  switchboard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  In- 
struction for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Gottrich  Weinberg, 
a  graduate  from  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Bhnd.  is  interested, 
she  said,-iaa-  hewsehoki  management 
and  collects  recipes  in  Braille.  Up 
until  seven  weeks  ago  she  was  sec- 
retary for  the  Jewish  Welfare  So- 
ciety. She  also  plays  the  piano 
with  the  Philadelphia  Forum  as 
another  of  her  hobbies. 

John  D.  Forbes,  libi-arian  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  who 
has  only  partial  vision,  discussed 
his   hobby — cryptogi'ams. 

Mrs.  Jane  Pancake,  who   collects 

stamps,  was  a  coffee  blender  when 

.she  lost  her  sight.     She  continued 

;  coffee    blending    by    her    sense    of 

j smell,  she  said. 

I  David  Sillman,  a  graduate  of  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
attended  the  meeting  with  his 
"Seeing-Eye  dog,"  discusced  his 
hobby,  chess. 

Miss  Marion  Kohn,  consultant  of 
the  visually  handicapped  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
was  in  charge  of  the  progsftiir 


by  Touch 


Gabriel  Moulin 


r.  **  .  Blindcraft   Exhibit 
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BLIND  TO 'SEE' FAIR 


Scale  Designs  Will  Be  Sent  to 

Handicapped  Children,  With 

Description  in  Braille 

The  wonders  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  will  be  shown  to  thou- 
sands of  blind  children  throughout 
the  nation  by  means  of  scale  models 
and  Braille  books,  it  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Grover  A.  Whalen, 
president  of  the  Fair  Corporation, 
and  school  officials  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Under  five  instructoi-s,  forty  boys 
are  at  work  on  the  first  "World's 
Fair   for  the   Blind"   in   the   work- 
'  shops  of  Passaic's  industrial  educa- 
tion classes.     They  will  build  fifty 
■  miniature  World  Fairs.     With  each 
'exhibit,  two  Braille  volumes  describ- 
ing the  spectacular  features  of  the 
exposition   will   be   sent   to   schools 
for  the  blind  all  over  the  country. 

The  project  Is  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  D.  Arnold,  superin- 
ptendent  of  public  instruction; 
Joseph  H.  Constantine,  director  of 
industrial  education,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M,  Barclay,  chairman  of  the 
Braille  committee,  Passaic  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Writ- 
ing and  editing  of  the  story  of  the 
Fair  is  being  done  by  Mrs.  Pauline 
Packard,  Braille  expert. 
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^Guggenheim  Fellows 

More  than  1000  persons  applied  for  the  fif- 
teenth annual  Guggenheim  awards  this  year. 
Sixty-nine  fellows  were  selected  by  the  founda- 
tion as  most  capable  of  adding  to  the  "scholarly 
and  artistic  power"  of  the  country.  They  w.ll 
receive  on  the  average  slightly  more  than  $2000 
apiece  to  carry  on  the  various  studies  and  projects 
which  they  have  outlined  to  the  selecting  com- 
ihittee. 

The  five  New  Englanders  who  share  the 
awards  this  year  are  typical  of  the  many  types 
of  invest.' gators  whom  the  famous  foundation 
supports.  Charles  John  Olson,  a  fellow  in  Ameri- 
can History  at  Harvard,  will  be  helped  in  the 
writing  of  a  critical  history  of  Herman  Melville. 
Dr.  Gregory  Pincus  of  Clark  University,  who  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  fatherless  rabbit  by  stimu- 
lating unfertilized  eggs  physicochemically,  will 
continue  hs  experiments  in  the  physiology  of 
mammalian  eggs  and  embryos.  John  Dos  Passos, 
Provincetown  writer,  is  preparing  a  study  on  the 
American  concept  of  freedom  of  thought.  Dr. 
Karl  Loewenstsin,  exilsd  German  lavv^rer  teach- 
ing at  Amherct,  will  pr^pare  a  treatise  on  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  d  ctatorship.  Dr.  Arthur  { 
M.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  a  biog- 
raphy of  Diderot  in  hand.  Throughout  the  coun- 1 
try  the  remainder  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  musi- 
cians, artists,  novelists,  lingu'sts,  scientists  and  a  | 
number  of  other  creative  workers. 
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If  You  Have  a  Friend  Who  Is  Blind—  ^ 


PERHAPS  you  have  a  blind  friend.  Prob- 
ably you  know  at  least  one  blind  person. 
Treat  him  just  as  you  would  a  seeing  person, 
and  you  give  him  the  greatest  happmess. 

"More  than  anything  else,  the  blind  desire 
to  be  treated  as  equals  by  those  blessed  with 
sight,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases, 
the  blind  are  perlectly  normal  except  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  senses,"  says  F.  Fraser 
,Bond,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
BImd. 

As  Dr.   Bond  explained  the  attitude  of  the 
blind  in  the  offices  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  New  York,  a  blind  secretary 
,  typed    letters   at   her    machine,    the   blmd   office 
boys  moved   about  efficiently,   givmg  the  place 
the   appearance  of   any   normal   business   office. 
"The    seeing    public    have    certain    incorrect 
legends  about  the  blind.    The  most  popular  is 
that  the  blind  have  'a  sixth  sense',"  he  reports. 
"But  recent  scientific  tests  tend  to  disprove  this 
belief. 

"It  is  true  that  some  blind  people  appear 
to  di'^jn^uish  sounds  better  than  the  seeing, 
and  we've  all  heard  amazing  tales  of  blind 
men  who  can  select  a  street  car  by  the  sound 
it  makes,  and  of  blind  women  who  fry  pan- 
c-kes  by  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  the 
tiny  explosions  of  the  batter.  But  when  a  cross 
section  of  blind  was  tested  by  a  scientific  in- 
strument that  measures  hearing,  the  result  was 
a  perfectly  normal  curve  of  distribution  of  acute- 
ness  or  dullness  in  hearing. 


"Some  blind  are  exceedingly  acute,  a  large 
number  are  superior,  a  still  larger  group  aver- 
age, with  enough  inferior  and  deaf  to  balance 
the  superior  end  of  the  curve.  In  other  words, 
this  carefully  made  test  not  only  shatters  the 
'sixth  sense'  myth,  but  shows  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  acuteness  in  hearing  among  the 
blind  is  the  same  as  among  the  seeing." 

A  similar  test  proved  that  the  reputed  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  is  untrup. 
It  was  found  that  these  blind  with  unusual  sense 
of  hearing  and  touch  had  developed  them  only 
by  intensive  effort.  There  was  nothing  acci- 
dental about  their  ability. 

Another  misconception  is  that  all  blind  peo- 
ple read  by  using  the  Braille  system  of  touch 
reading.  "Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  blind 
use  Braille,"  Dr.  Bond  explained.  "The  talk- 
ing-books, however,  are  bringing  education  to 
blind  who  can  hear  and  who  have  access  to  the 
talking-book  records." 

"In  the  final  analysis  the  degree  to  which 
a  blind  person  overcomes  his  handicap  is  meas- 
ured not  in  terms  of  his  absolute  achievements, 
but  rather  by  th'e  extent  to  which  he  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  equal  by  the  seeing  members  of 
his  group."  |, 
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To  Battle  Blindness 


The  public  health  service  esti- 
mated/^t  Washington,  D.  C, 
Wedne«^3^  that  loss  of  earning 
power  and  expense  of  treating 
21,600  American  cases  of  blind- 
ness caused  by  syphilis  amounts] 
to  more  than  $10,000,000  a  ye^^H 
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Beauty  Kb^  Blincl 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
parks  in  London  is  kept  up  for 
people  who  never  see  its  close- 
cropped  lawns  and  its  colorful  flower 
beds. 

A  few  years  ago  the  place  was  an 
unsightly  dumping  ground,  just  off 
Langdale's  Road.  It  is  a  park  today 
because  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Hewitt,  a  wealthy  American  who  was 
stricken  blind  during  a  visit  to  the 
British  capital  in  1929. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  58  when  he  lost  his 
sight  and  he  decided  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  trying  to  ease  the  lot  of 
others  who,  like  himself,  lived  in  the 
dark.  He  induced  the  corporation  that 
owned  the  dump  to  let  him  convert  it 


into   a   quiet  and  pleasant   haven  for 
the  blind. 

Today  the  spot  is  the  favorite  meet- 
ing   place    of    some    150    blind    men. 
women    and    children.      The    gardener 
whqj  mows    the    lawns    and    cultivates 
throwers  is  blind,  too.  He  plants 
his  seeds  in  the  Spring  with  the 
help     of     strings     tied     between 
wooden  pegs.     He  knows  all  his 
flowers  by  touch  and  smell.  i 

Comfortable  rustic  seats  have  J 
been  placed  on  the  soft  grass  and  ;^ 
along  the  graveled  walks  of  the 
park.  Every  pleasant  day  these 
benches  are  filled  with  people  who 
are  grateful  for  the  tranquillity 
and  the   fragrance  of  the  spot. 


1 1939,  by  American  Weekly,  Inc.    Great  Britain  Rights  Reserved. 
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Xfie  needlework  group  of  the 
Cousin  Mary  page  of  this  paper, 
known  this  year  as  the  Bedeckers 
(Bed  Deckers)  held  its  annual 
display  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  gymnasium  and  vestries  of 
the  Porter  Congregational  church, 
with  many  "cousins"  and  inter- 
ested friends  of  Brockton  and 
surrounding  towns  in  attendance. 


i'THE  BLIND  TEACH 


Two  tnfqriv  hiin^j  f.niisins  were 
I    amQfiff-ttie^exhibiiors  and    also 
i    one  who  has  been  a  bed  invalid 
i    for  the  past  four  years.    These 
exhibitors     were      remembered 
with   special   gilt  tokens   from     | 
the  Enterprise -Times  in  recog- 
nition of  their  courage  in  ad- 
versity and  their  page  loyalty. 

Tizzie's   Quilt. 

The  day  marked  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  the  popular  "Cousin 
Tizzie"  of  the  page,  and  her  exhibit, 
one  of  the  outstanding  showings 
of  the  day,  was  given  to  the  Page, 
and  it  will  be  disposed  of  in  her  be- 
half as  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  "little  big"  fund  which  the 
"cousins"  are  accumulating  for 
some  worthy  undertaking. 

Tizzie's  quilt  was  delightful  with 
a  green  background,  each  square 
decorated  with  dainty  daisies  done 
in  Dorondo  work  and  French  knots, 
a  stupendous  piece  of  work.  In  the 
centre  of  this  blossoming  garden 
was  a  square  containing  a  large 
daisy  with  the  words,  "Cousin 
Mary's  Daisy  Field." 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hammond  of  Middle- 
boro,  (Ever  Smiling)  one  of  the 
blind  cousins,  showed  patchwork 
squares,  each  square  made  up  of 
tiny  squares.  The  sashing  was  in 
yellow.  Miss  AUce  L.  Holbrook  of 
Rockland,  (Singing  Lady)  the  other 
blind  cousin,  showed  a  spread  of 
tiny  yo  yos.  The  invalid  cousin, 
Mrs.  John  Merry  of  Kingston, 
(Christianne)  showed  a  patchwork 
quilt  in  colors  of  green,  white  and 
lavender. 
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FREE  FAIR  TICKETS 

,       FOR   BLKgD   VISITORS 

Bliiid 'visiter!-    to     the   New   York^ 
World's   fair   may   enter   the     gates' 
with   an   attendant  or   guide   at   the 
price    of    a    single    admission    ticket, 
it  was   announced  by  Robert  B.  Ir- 
win, executive  director  of  the  Anier.--. 
ican    Foundation   for^Jie   Blind,    15 
West  .SiXtfie-sih -Street,    fsTew   York. 

The  foundation  and  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  have  set 
up  a  service  whereby  blind  persons, 
both  residents  and  out  of  town  vis- 
itors, may  employ  guides  through 
the  association.  The  association 
will  furnish  accommodations  for 
blind  visitors  at  its  residential  club- 
house, and  the  New  York  Travelers' 
Aid  society  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  blind  visitors  desiring 
other  acconimodations.  , 


Physical  dificiencies  are  not     al- ; 
•ways  handicaps.    In    fact   they  are 
only  such  when   the  spirit  wavers,  I 
when  the  will  to  win  a     place     is 
missing.     Of  this  we  are  reminded 

often  by  President  Roosevelt,  him- 
self a  cripple  from  an  attack  ot  in- 
fantile paralysis.  And  now  we  raid 
that  seven  blind  students  at  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  main- 
tain grades  far  above  the  average 
of  other  students.  Three  are  to 
graduate  this  month,  one  to  enter 
a  law  s6hool,  the  others  to  teach 
languages.  One  student,  a  freshman, 

is  fifty-two  years  old.  He  was  a 
printer  until  he  became  blind  four 
\  years  ago.  Then  he  entered  high 
school.  It  is  remarkable,  this  win- 
ning battle  against  odds. 
On  the  same  page  from  which  we 

glean  this  information  concerning 
these  students  is  a  picture  of  four 
students  honored  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Heyday  exercises. 
One  of  them  is  the  captain  of  the 

I  wrestling  team,  a  blind  student,  a 

'  leader  in  college  life. 

These  students  who  have  fought 
and  are  still  fighting  against  terri- 

I  fie  odds — and  winning — almost,  if 

I  not  quite,  put  to  shame  all  of  us 
who  accomplish  so  little  when  in 
possession  of  all  our  physical  pow- 
ers. These  men  do  not  ask  in  the 
■words  of  Milton:  "Doth  God  exact 
day  labor,  light  denied?"  They  sub- 

I  scribe  to  no  philosophy  that  holds 
that  "They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders  and  teachers.  Already 
through  their  lives  they  are  teacl 
ing.  It  is  a  lesson  of  victory  yj^ne 
face  of  great  handicaps. 


^nanges  in 
Cleaning  Hits 
BlindWdfSre 


of    Mops     and     Other 
Articles  Affected. 


Q/l-^ 


jc  GRADUAL  change  in  cleaning 
■**  methods  in  factories  and  plants, 
with  the  deck  mop  steadily  losing 
popularity,  has  had  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence on  the  sale  of  the  mops  and 
other  cleaning  articles  made  by  the 
sightless,  Calvin  Glover,  executive 
secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for 
Welfare  "^  ^^°  jM'"'^  caM  late 
Thursday.  Most  of  the  sales  are  to 
Ithese  places. 

The  statement  was  contained  in 
his  annual  report  given  at  the  asso- 
ciation meeting  Thursday  in  its 
headquarters,  1548  Central  Park- 
way. OflBcers  of  the  board,  Charles 
Kuhn,  president;  Erwin  Marx,  vice' 
president,  and  Frederick  W.  Hinkle, 
secretary,  all  were  re-elected. 

With  the  general  business  let- 
down, production  of  handicraft  by 
the  blind  has  been  decreased  be- 
cause the  demand  is  absent.  Wages 
of  the  .sightless  workers,  however, 
had  not  been  cut,  Glover  said. 

His  report  showed  that  there  now 
were  567  blind  persons  registered 
with  the  association  and  that  an 
average  of  between  90  and  100  so- 
cial contacts  were  made  monthly, 
I  involving  1,400  home  visit,  1,669  in- 
jterviews  and  1,800  telephone  calls 
during  the  year. 

Employment  of  sightless  by  the 
organization  during  the  past  year 
was  as  follows: 

Mop  department,  one  person; 
brush-makers,  one  person,  part 
time;  chair  caners,  four;  broom 
makers,  12;  salesmen,  nine.  Exclu- 
sive of  peddlers'  profits,  direct  wages 
amounting  to  $8,100  and  subsidies 
to  the  amount  of  $2,865  was  paid! 
Glover  stated  that  two  newg 
stands  to  be  operated  for  blir 
benefits  would  be  set  up  in  the  Posjj 
office  within  a  month. 
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Students  Give  Blind  Buddy 
$200  For  College  Courses 

Money    Hackensack   Honor    Society   Received    For 
Tutoring  Turned  Back  To  Richard  Friend 


Richard  Friend  of  Hackensack,  blind  since  early  child- 
hood, today  had  a  $200  check  toward  his  college  education, 
the  gift  of  students  of  Hackensack  High  School  who  had  tu- 
tored him  during  his  high  school  course. 

The  check  was  presented  at  the  annual  high  school 
awards  assembly  yesterday  morning  at  the  school  auditorium 
by  Edward  King,  a  member  of  the  tutoring  committee  from 
the  Honor  Society  of  the  school,  who  explained  that  the  sum 
represented  the  remuneration  granted  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  of  New  Jersey  to  those  who  assist  in  the  educa- 
tion of  pupils  who  come  under  its  jurisdiction. 

MAKE  PRESENTATION  "*"    In  "the   audience   were   Richard's 

Instead  of  accepting  the  remuner-  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E., 
ation  for  theii  own  purposes,  the  Friend  of  371  Summit  Avenue, 
students  who  nad  tutored  Richard  Hackensack,  to  whom  had  been  con- 1 
during  the  3-year  period  placed  the  Hded  the  secret  of  the  tuwormg  com-  j 
accumulated  sum   in   a  scholarship   raittee. 

fund  for  his  use  in  college.  Tutors     were     members     of     the 

"In  recognition  of  their  pleasant  school's  Honor  Society,  who  were 
hours  with  you  and  for  your  cheer-  ^s^pervised  by  Miss  Grace  Oliver, 
ful  co-operation  this  student  group  faculty  advisor  to  the  Society  She 
has  decided  to  grant  an  emolument  i  appointed  the  tutors  and  made  the 

is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  stu-    '^t'S' arrangement  of  student  tu- 
dents  who  have  helped  to  tutor  you  under  supervision  is  followed 

during   your  course  at  high  school    .^  J^^^^^  without  special  instruc- 
present  this  to  you.  ^^^^  j^j.  handicapped  students.  Rich- 

The  presentation  came  as  a  sur-  ^rd  will  receive  his  high  school  di- 
prise  to  most  of  the  student  body  pioma  at  commencement  exercises 
and  especially  to  the  recipient,  who  ^f  ^^e  high  school  June  21  at  the 
'•was  cailed'to  the  auditorium  plat- 'Fox  Theater,  Hackensack.  He  will 
form  from  backstage.  Richard  is  a  return  to  Hackensack  High  School 
member  of  the  backstage  technical  in  the  fall  for  a  post-graduate  course 
staff  who  control  the  loudspeaker  and  will  enter  college  in  1940. 
svstem-  in  the  auditorium.  Applaus?.  "Although  Richard  is  ready  and 
lasting  for  several  minutes,  followed  could  enter  college  after  his  grad- 
the  presentation  and  the  response  uation  from  high  school  he  feels 
'of  appreciation  by  the  blind  student,   he  will  get  a  better  start  in  college 

because  of  his  handicap  if  he  re- 
turns to  high  school  for  post  grad- 
uate study,"  Mrs.  Friend  said  today. 
•  Richard,  who  was  blinded  when  a 
child  by  an  accident,  is  a  graduate 
(^^  O    y/7y7  ~/~  of  Fairmount  Junior  High  School, 

'n^y    y,    \J.     //j^yn^yJ-T^^  Hackensack.  His  instructors  consid- 

^  .  '  /  >     /  9  ?  9*  er  him  a  bright  student  and  unus- 

— ^^^  ^--i^-^i?^^  ^V/'    '  /  "■'  /  -ually   apt  at  mechanics.  He   is  an 

accomplished  rjyMift^-— 

Fair  Models  Are  "  "" 

"Seen"  by  Blind 

Braille  Labels  Help  Sight- 
less Examine  Tlieiu — 
Outing  Planned 

The  Hudson  County  Social  Club 
of  the  Blind  held  a  regular  meet- 
ing last  night  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.l 
Jersey  City,  when  members  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  with  theii'j 
hands  about  two  dozen  models  of 
the  buildings  at  the  ^World's  Fair. 
Each  building  carried  an  identifying 
label  in  Braille.  The  models  will  be 
shipped  West  shortly  and  won't  be 
seen  in  Jersey  City  again. 

The  show  was  presented  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commissioner  for  the  Blind  and  by 
arrangement  with  George  Meyer, 
chief  executive  secretary  of  the 
commission.  They  were  fabricated 
by  students  in  the  manual  training 
classes  of  the  Passaic  public  schools,  j 
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By  Robert  L.  Ripley 


NELS  OLSOMrRath<Jtwn.l<iaho 
BUNO  BUILPEROFSHIP  MODELS 
-CONSTRUCrEO  AaOftOiNG  TO  SCALE  AMODCTAIL 


Street  Soliciting 
Is  His  Only  Out 


A  Macon  blind  man  has  learned 
it's  more  profitable  to  play  a  gintar 
and  sing  downtown  than  U  is  to 
rely  on  the  state  for  benefit  pa>- 
ments,  he  said   yesterday. 

The  srtate  through  its  sonal  se- 
curity program  would  provide  him 
only  $15  a  month,  he  said  and 
that  is  not  enough  for  a  decent 
existence."  ,  .     j 

He  said  he  wisiied  to  explain 
why  he  roamed  the  streets  because 
several  persons  have  asked  him 
why  lie  didn't  ask  the  state  for  re-  j 

••I  lost  my  sight  when  I  was  18 
years  old."  he  reported.  "I  couldn  t 
get  an  education  in  a  bliml  trade 
because  I  was  too  old."  He  said 
he  tried  the  Georgia  Academy  for 
the  Blind,  which  accepts  students 
from  «  to  21  years  old,  and  other 
schools. 

The  guitarist  said  he  also  ha<l 
faile<l  to  find  WPA  employment 

"My  only  choice,"  he  concluded, 
•'in  order  to  live  a  decent  life  is 
to  solicit  in  the  streets  with  mj 
music." 
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W^     ^LIND  CHILDRfeN  "READ  AUDIBLE  MAP" 
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Three  blind  children  are  pictured  here  examining  an  "audible  map"  made  by  the  Works  Progress  administra- 
tion to  help  sightless  persons  study  geography.  Pupils  are  tested  by  the  use  of  iack-plugs,  which  make  an  elec- 
trical contact  and  give  a  buzz  when  the  correct  answer  is  given.  The  two  boys  at  the  right  are  totally  blind  and 
u»e  both  hands  in  reading  the  Braille  labels.  The  girl  at  the  left  has  partial  vision  and  needs  only  one  hand  to 
read   the    Braille. 


t 


A  Blind  Couple,  who  travel  in  a  house 
car,  prefer  to  make  their  living  by 
touring  the  country  witli  an  accordion 
than  living  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  they  said  in  Burlington  this 
veck.  Bert  Persons  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Alene  Persons,  are  accompanied  by 
their  guide  and  driver,  Dixon  Blanch- 
ard,  17,  who  testifies  that  Mrs.  Persons 
does  all  her  own  cooking  an^  "is  one 
swell  cook." 


CU^. 


Scent^^l  Flowers 
PlMt|d  For  Blind 

Flower  beds  in  some  parks  in 

Leicester,     England,   are   to    be 

I  planted     with     highly     scented 

blooms  for   the   benefit   of  the 

IlLinrl  ' 
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IHInd   Q:7rrr  tnters  Star 
Lake  Hike  Again  to  Teach 
Other  Sightless  Lesson 

1  BY  CHICK  GAKRETT 

Again  thai  blin^  shall  have  a  lesson. 

Hundreds  of  sigatless  pe<^lie  thruout  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
be  hovering  close  to  radios  the  night  of  Friday.  July  28,  the  zero 
hour  when  hundreds  of  walkers  leave  from  in  front  of  The  Seattle  I 
Star  building,  Seventh  and  University,  with  the  start  of  The  Star- 
Camp  Lewis  Tent  &  Awning  Co.  Around-the-Lake-Hike 


They  won't  be  able  to  see  this 
heel-and-toe  classic  which  each 
year  packs  a  human  heart  throb 
into  the  picture  for  every  one  of 
the  thousands  of  steps  taken 
around  Lake  Washington.  They 
can't  partake  of  the  wild-eyed  pic- 
ture ...  but  they'U  have  their 
champion. 

"Come  on,  Betty!  You  can  do  It 
again!"  will  probably  be  their  un- 
heard cheer. 

•Miss  Betty  Beck,  24-year-old 
blind  girl,  carries  on  from  last 
year  when  she  entered  the 
Around-the-Lake  hike  and  finished  i 


J  those     gruelling    52     miles    in  12 
hours.    She's  entered  again. 

Betty  is  a  state  teacher  for  the 
blind — and  being  blind  herself — is 
one  of  the  best.  She  works  in 
the  homes  and  came  all  the  way 
from  Belling^m,  where  she  i«  now 
j  teaching,  to  sign  for  the  bunion 
I  derby. 

'  Once  again  she'll  show  the  blind 
in  the  state  of  Washington  that 
blindness  is  no  handicap.  This 
time  she  hopes  to  win.  She'll  tramp 
the  52  miles  around  the  lake  withi 
Ed  Thorson,  42-year-old  former' 
Alaska  miner,  as  hec  "seeing  eye." 


(Mirroi ) 

Holding  arms  of  the  sightless  pupils,  teachers  show  correct 
arm  motion  used  in  swimming  the  crawl. 


(Mirror) 


Teaching 
the  Blind 
to  Swim 


Answering  requests 
of  three  Brooklyn 
agencies  for  the 
blind,  the  Brooklyn 
Red  Cross  has  begun 
classes  in  swimming 
for  the  blind.  These 
photos  of  the  novel 
course  were  made  at 
the  Bedford  branch 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  More 
then  200  persons  will 
be  enrolled. 


Teaching  is  by  touch  and  oral  work.  Here  the  blind  place 
fingers  under  instructors'  nostrils  to  learn  breathing. 


ro 


(Mirror) 


Following    lectures    to    instill    confidence,    pupils 
enter  pool,  hold  on  to  side,  lose  fear  of  water. 


ll 


Blind  Woman  Enjoys  Flying 
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MRS.  ESTHER  STARK,  blind  secretary  of  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  entered  a  contest  and  won  a  free  airplane 
"sightseeing"  trip  over  the  city.  She  came  back  enthused  over 
air  travel,  said  "it  felt  better  than  riding  on  pavement.  It  was 
like  floating."  With  her  on  a  trip  around  a  Chicago  and 
Southern  Air  Lines  plane,  sponsor  of  the  contest,  was  MISS 
PHILOMENE  OFFER,  pretty  hostess  on  the  contest  trips  over 
the  city. 


Flies  'Blind^  And  Loves  It 
After  First  'Seeing^  Airport 


Flying   blind! 

How  does  it  feel  for  a  blind 
person  to  fly  in  an  airplane? 

New  Orleans'  most  famous  blind 
person,  Mrs.  Esther  Stark,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,    can    tell    you. 

Last  week  she  entered  a  contest 
and  won  a  free  50-mile  ride  m  an 
airplane  over  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. Mrs.  Stark  came  back  glow- 
ing, saying  it  "was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me."  In  the  first  place, 
she  said,  she  had  never  "seen" 
Shushan  airport  before. 
Hears  of  Contest 

Mrs.  Stark  heard  about  the  con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  Chicago  and 
Southern  Airlmes,  to  interest  people 
who  have  never  ridden  in  planes 
before. 

She    entered,  the    contest   simply 
by  filing  out  a  questionnaire   and 
writing  the  answer  to  the  question 
"tell   why   you   as    a   club   member 
would  benefit  by  receivmg   a  free 
50-mile     courtesy     air     trip."     SI 
wrote    that    she    was    thinking 
taking  an  air-trip,   and  wanted    > 
know     in     advance     whether    si- 
would  like  it,   and  thought  if  sY 
could  get  a  free  trial   that  wou! 
be  veisy  nice.     She  was  one  of  3 
chosen  to  take  free  15-minute  ride 
over  the  cltv. 


May  Make  Long  Flight 

She  did  not  tell  them  she  wasj 
"flying  blind,"  and  she  went  to 
the  airport  without  her  Seeing  Eye 
dog  which  usually  accompanies  her 
everywhere  she  goes.  She  is  really 
thinking  of  taking  a  plane  trip  to 
go  back  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
where  the  Seeing  Eye  institution  is, 
to  show  them  how  much  progress 
she  and  her  dog,  Aquila,  have 
made. 

Of  the  trip  she  says,  "It  was. 
simply  wonderful.  It  is  like  float- 
ing. It  is  better  than  riding  on 
pavement,  or  riding  in  a  train.  You 
just  seem  to  be  gliding  along." 

She  was  very  curious  about  the 
plane.  "Where  are  the  windows? 
Why  aren't  they  open?  Was  that 
the  wmg  I  stepped  on  when  I  came 
in?  How  long  is  it?" 
Scared    Little 

On   another   trip   to   the   airport 
this  week,  ^e  -was  very  much  in- 
terested irt'  going  around  the  plane 
with  the  hislp  of  Hostess  Miss  Philo- 
j  mene  Offer,  who  "chaperones"  the 
Sunday  tours  of  the  contest.     She 
felt  her  way  under  the  wing  and 
"saw"  everything  there  was  to  see. 
She  said  she  expected  to  be  sick, 
perhaps,  or  to  be  scared,  and  ad- 
mitted she  was  scared  a  little   at 
first.     She    said    she    thought   she 
would  be  able  to  tell  by  the  sound 
when  the  plane  was  in  the  air,  byj 
she  wasn't  sure.  -^ 
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BLIND  MAN  CLIMBS  * 

MT.  WASHINGTON 


MT.  WASHINGTON,  July  25— A 
new  "first"  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  records  on  this,  the  highest 
mountain  peak  in  New  England,  a 
list  that  includes  many  hiking,  motoi 
ing  and  other  stunts. 

'Carl  Weiss  of  New  York,  blind  and 
led  by  a  "seeing  eye"  dog,  ascended  . 
Mt,  Washington,  from  the  base  sta-  ■ 
tion  in  five  hours,  including;  a  short  j 
stop  for  lunch.  | 

The  Jewell  trail,  which  begins  near  i 
the  base  station  of  the  cog  railway,, 
leads  up  the  northwestern  ridge  of 
Burt  ravine  to  Mt.  Clay,  where  it 
joins  the  Gulf  side  trail  leading  in 
from  the  northern  peaks  of  the  '■ 
Presidential  range  and  continues  up 
the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington  for  an- 
other mile  to  the  summit  house. 
While  regarded  as  the  lea.st  steep  and 
most  safe  of  all  trails  leading  up  the 
629 0-foot  peak,  it  is  considered  re- 
markable that  a  blind  man,  even  with 
a  seeing-eye  dog,  could  negotiate  it 
at  all.  His  time  of  five  hours  would 
not  be  poor  for  the  average  amateur 
ifciker  with  eyesight. 


BLli^D  MAN  CLIMBS 
KEARSARGE  AND  El 
IDENTIFIES  ITS  ROCKS 

WILMOT,  N.  H.,  July  29— John 
W.  Richardt,  47,  of  Millington, 
N.  v'.,  has  the  distinction  of  bemg 
the  first  blind  man  ever  to  climb 
Kearsarge  Mountain.  Accompan- 
ied by  his  three  sons  and  using  l. 
stick  picked  up  by  the  trail,  he 
made  the  ascent  from  the  Wmslow 
reservation  to  the  top  in  one  hour 
and  10  minutes.  The  climb  ordm- 
arily  is  made  in  35  minutes. 

He  was  greeted  by  Martin 
Downing,  in  charge  of  the  fire 
lookout  station  located  on  the 
mountain  top.  Downing  described 
the  view  to  the  blind  man. 

Richaidt  is  a  student  of  geology, 
and  identified  every  kind  of  rock 
on  the  mountain. 
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Philippine  Blind 
Girl  Pays  Tribute 
To  Bobs  Watson 

No  more  sincere  a  tribute  has 
besn  paid  to  a  young  motion  pic- 
ture actor  than  that  given  eight- 
year-old  Bobs  Watson  one  recent 
evening  in  the  visit  to  his  home 
of  a  young  woman  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, Delores  Quinto,  who 
teaches  a  school  for  the  blind  near 
Manila. 

"I  have  seen  and  admired  Bobs 
In  'Boys'  Town,'  'Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell'  and  'On  Borrowed 
Time,'  "  she  told  Bobs'  father.  Coy 
Watson  Sr.  "I  am  anxiously 
awaiting  my  chance  to  see  him  in 
'Blackmail.'  I  wonder  if  I  could 
Bee  how  he  learns  his  lines  for  to- 
morrow's scenes?" 

Together,  Bobs  and  his  father 
went  over  the  lines  for  a  scene  in 
"Blackmail,"  in  which  Bobs  plays 
the  son  of  Edward  G.  Robinson. 

Delores  Quinto  was  very  appre- 
ciative. "I  thank  you  very  much," 
she  said.  "When  I  go  to  the  thea- 
ter I  sit  there  and  listen  to  the 
voices  and  the  sound  effects,  and' 
try  to  picture  the  action  in  my! 
own  mind.  And  many  are  the  great 
pictures  I  have  seen  that  way.  You 
see,  ever  since  I  was  sick  with, 
tropical  fever  when  I  was  one  year  • 
old.  I  ha-  e  been  blind."  j 
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Local  Blind  Girls 
Exhibit  Skills  in 
Medicine  Building 

Stamford  Day  at    World's  Fairj 
Visitors  May    See  Demon-     \ 
stration  of  Their  Talent^^ 


Local  residents  who  make' 'the  I 
trip  to  the  World's  Fair  on  Stam- ; 
ford  Day,  Wednesday,  vvill  find] 
one  exhibit  of  particular  interest  j 
since  two  of  their  fellow  towns- 1 
people  play  an  active  part  in  its 
presentation. 

It  is  the  demonstration  in  the 
booth  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Medicine  and  Public 
Health  Building-  at  the  Fair. 
There  thousands  of  visitors  have 
seen  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Nelson  of 
High  Ridge  Rd.  and  Miss  Jennie 
D.  Kondrasky  of  12  West  Henry 
St.  triumph  over  the  handicap 
of  blindness  by  carrying  on 
Braille  and  stenographic  work. 
In  the  same  booth  other  blind 
persons   demonstrate   other   skills. 

A  graduate  of  Stamford  High 
School,  Miss  Nelson  attended  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Hart- 
ford for  a  year  and  after  two 
years  of  training  in  kindergarten 
work   at    the   Culver-Smith   school 


Miss  Jennie  D.  Kondrasky  of 
Stamford  operates  a  typewriter  in 
Institute  for  the  Blind  booth  at 
World's  Fair. 

obtained  a  position  at  the  School 
tor  the  Blind  in  Alaraogoi'do,  N. 
M.,  where  she  taught  for  threes 
years.  She  then  returned  to  Con- 
necticut and  after  a  year  was 
given  the  position  teaching  Braille 
work  at  the  New  York  Institute! 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,! 
where  she  has  been  for  the  past ! 
lOur  years.  In  the  World's  Fair 
exhibit  she  operates  a  combina- 
tion Braille  machine  and  type- 
writer. With  this  attachment  to 
the  standard  typewriter,  the 
operator  not  only  has  the  type- 
written work  before  her  but  also 
the  Braille,  operating  the  type- 
writer only.  The  device  enables 
the  blind  person  to  know  what 
he  has  written  by  reading  the 
Braille. 

Miss  Kondrasky  entered  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Hartford  when  she  was  seven 
years  old  and  was  then  gradu- 
ated from  the  Weaver  Public 
High  School.  Returning  to-  Stam- 
ford she  attended  Short's  Secre-! 
tarial  School. 


In  1928,  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
challenged  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Hartford,  to  a  spelling 
match.  The  Hartford  School  won 
the  match;  Miss  Kondrasky,  walk- 
ing away  with  the  honors.  In 
that  same  year,  she  represented 
her  school  in  the  Hartford  Spell- 
ing Bee,  spelling  against  28 
sighted  students  from  public 
scnools.    and    won    fourth    place. 

In  1929,  another  spelling  match 
was  held;  this  time,  six  Schools 
for  the  Blind  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  parti- 
cipating. Once  more  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Hartford,  walked 
off  with  the  championship,  Miss 
Kondrasky  again  being  the  win- 
ner. 

Miss  Kondrasky  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Short's 
Secretarial  School  in  a  State  dic- 
taphone contest  in  1935,  when  she 
won  second  place.  She  then  repre- 
.sented  this  same  school  in  the 
International  Commercial  Schools' 
Contest,  in  dictaphone,  held  in 
Chicago. 

Miss  Kondrasky  operates  a 
standard  typewriter  at  the  New* 
"^ork    World's    Fair. 
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ederation  of  Blind   - 
Th  Test  Peirsion  Rule 

^Tcrris'p.  Treatmejnt,  president  ol 
the  "enn^lvania  :t'ederation  of  the 
Blind,  said  today  that  his  federation^ 
planned  to  file  a  test  suit  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  a  new  ruling 
requiring  blind  pensioners  to  sign 
fraud  bonds. 

Treatment  jald  that  ft  "fraud 
clause"  was-Ihcluded  in  the  applica- 
tions for  pensions,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond signing  was  "superfluous." 

"It  is  our  purpose,"  he  said,  to 
make  a  test  case  with  respect  to  this 
issue  oo  that  we  may  discover  the 
intention  behind  the  request  for 
pensioners'  signatures." 


BABY  MUST 
BE  BLIND  OR 
FACE  DEATH 


Surgeons   to   Operate 

on  Tragic  Case 
Q  Today 


\  PROVIDENCE,  Aug.  13— Tomor- 
jrbw  will  be  the  most  important  day 
in  the  life  of  Michael  —  chubby- 
fisted,  smiling  and  only  9  months 
old. 

At  Rhode  Island  Hospital  this 
morning  surgeons  •will  remove  one 
of  his  eyes.  In  the  hours  that  fol- 
low they  will  determine  whether  they 
will  be  obliged  to  sentence  him  to 
a  lifetime  of  blindness  by  removmg 
the  other  eye  to  save  his  life — or 
whether  Michael  can  live  with  one 
'eye. 

Hospital  authorities  have  decided 
ti)  Keep  secret  the  identity  of  little 
Michael. 


SUDDENLY  GOES  BLIND 

He  was  born  prematurely  and  at  birth 
weighed  slightly  less  than  three  pounds. 
Since  birth,  however,  he  has  progressed 
remarkably  and  today  in  all  but  one  re- 
spect he  appears  as  a  normal,  healthy 
baby. 

Recently,  happy,  patient  little  Michael, 
his  aunt  noticed,  never  reached  his  hand 
for  anything,  never  seemed  to  recognize 

anyone  or  anything. 

He  was  taken  to  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital. There  phy.sicians  studied  the  pa- 
tient. They  found  that  he  was  suffering 
from  an  eye  tumor— retino  glastoma— 
that  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
effected  eye. 

jVfter  the  removal  tomorrow,  phy- 
sicians will  decide  whether  the  progress 
of  the  tumor  will  make  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  other  eye  in  order  to  save 
the   baby's   life. 

In  many  respects  the  case  compares 
with  that  of  Helaine  Colan,  4-months- 
old  daughter  of  a  Chicago  dentist. 
After  one  of  Helaine's  eyes  had  been 
removed,  physicians  finally  decided  to 
take  the  baby  to  Xew  York,  where  tht 
second  removal  was  postponed  pending 
treatm^t  of  her  condition  by  radiation. 

At  that  time  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  New  York  stated,  "In  a  certain 
group  of  such  cases,  50  per  cent  showed 
arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  We 
are  using  the  word  'arrest'  as  in  the 
Baby  Colan  case,  instead  of  'cure,'  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  follow  such 
cases  for  a  number  of  years  before  one 
can  be  sure  that  actual  cure  has  oc- 
curred." 

The  Colan  baby  has  responded  well 
thus   far  to  the   treatment. 

The  parents  of  Michael  have  given 
permission  for  the  removal  of  the 
second  eye  if  it  is  found  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  mean  his  death  if 
such  an  operation   were  not  performed. 
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MODELS    OF    BUILDINGS    SET 
IN  LOBBY  OF  YORKTOWNE 


STATE 


HOTEL 


WELFARE      SHOW 


Models  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  buildings,  prepared  for  blind 
Ipei-sons,  arrived  in  York  this  morn- 
ing from  Lancaster  and  were  taken 
to  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Yorktownc, 
where  this  afternoon  tney  were  being 
set  up  for  exhibition  this  evening  and 
tomorrow  and  Wednesday. 
j  The  exhibit  wa.s  arranged  by  E.  Ar- 
thur Sweeny,  state  secretary  of  wel- 
fare, through  the  courtesy  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  is  being  sent  to 
16  Pennsylvania  cities.  After  the  ex- 
hibit leaves  York  it  will  be  taken  *o 
Harrisburg  for  a  three-day  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  in  York  of  the  mod- 
els has  been  arranged  in  co-operation 
with  the  Blind  center,  39  East  Phila- 
delphia str.eei._— -—-"-—"*'" 
;  Built  co-operatively  for  the  Nevv- 
Jersey  State  Commission  For  the 
Blind,  by  Passaic,  N.  J.  public  school 
children,  fair  authorities,  and  the 
Passaic  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  exhibit  covers  75  square 
feet,  on  a  scale  of  one  Inch  to  20 
feet. 

The   models,   made     of     wood,   are 
accurate  replicas  of  the  buildings  they 
represent    and    when    packed    weigh ' 
nearly  600  pounds.  They  can  be  un- 1 
crated  and  set-up  in  less  than  a  half 
hour. 

There  is  a  Braille  map  of  the  entire 
fair  which  the  blind  can  read  and 
learn  to  "see"  more  of  the  fair  than 
some  sighted  visitors  to  the  original. 
Descriptions  in  Braille,  and  in  print- 
ing, identifying  the  structured  and 
telling  briefly  what  they  represent, 
make  the  exhibit  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  sighted,  as  well  as  ^o 
the  sightless.  There  are  interesting 
sidelights  about  each. 

Included  are  buildings  devoted  to 
religion,  commerce,  industry,  utili- 
ties, food,  health,  luxuries  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Among  the  exhibits  are:  Fair  Ad- 
ministration building,  Aviation, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
American  Tobacco,  Business  Sys- 
tems, Chemicals  and  Plastics,  Chris- 
tian Science,  Communications,  Con- 
solidated Edison,  Consumers'.  Cos- 
metics, Dupont  de  Nemours,  Electri- 
cal Products,  Elgin  Watch,  United 
States,  Food  Buildings,  Gas  Indus- 
tries, General  Electric,  Hall  of  Fash- 
ions, Hall  of  Pharmacy,  Heinz  Dome, 
Homes,  Liberia,  Metal,  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Palestine,  Petrole- 
um, Fair  Postoflfice,  Products  and 
Distribution,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Shelter,  State  Buildings, 
Temple  of  Religion,  Trylon  and 
Perisphere,   United   States   Steel. 

Traffic  experts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  the  Reading  company 
mapped  the  itinerary  with  the  two- 
fold objective  of  affording  the  great- 
est number  of  blind  people  the  op- 
portunity to  '"see"  the  exhibit  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  to  mini- 
mize the  transportation  charges, 
which  will  amount  to  approximately 
55  between  route  points,  to  be  B^id 
by  the  local  exhibitors.  Therft/fs  no 
expense  to  the  state. 
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1  BLIND  MAN  HIT  BY    i 
HIT-AND-RUN  TRUCK 

South  End  police  last  night  were  seek- 
ing a  hit-and-run  motorist  who  knocked 
a  blind  man  down  at  East  Lenox  and 
Washington   streets. 

Fred  Seneca),  27,  51  Worcester  street. 
South    End,    the    victim,    told    police    a 

I  truck  struck  his  cane  and  continued  on. 
A  passerby  picked  him  up,  he  said,  told 
him  what  had  happened  and   also  gave 

'  him  the  registration  number  of  the 
truck,  but  refused  to  reveal  his  iden- 
tity. -*= 
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NEMAR  WILL 
DRm^BlIND 
HERE  SEPT.  2 


Wonder    Man    of    Auto 
Wheel  to  Thrijl  Ma- 
comb Crow4s.V/ 


'\ 


A  blindfold  drive  by  Prof.  J.  F. 
Nemar  "wonder  man"  of  the  auto 
wheel  on  the  streets  of  Macomb  on 
September  2  promised  today  to  at- 
tract thousands  of  visitors  to  this 

city. 

The  visit  of  Prof.  Nemar  to  Ma- 
comb has    been  arranged    by  the 
Journal.     A  number  of  merchants 
wiil  cooperate  in  the  undertaking. , 
Distribute  Free  Gifts. 
The  attraction  will  be  absolutely  j 
free   to   the   public      Moreover,    a 
number  of  persons   in  the   crowd 
will    benefit    in    a    material    way 
from   their   attendance.   Not   only 
will    Professor    Nemar    make    his 
blindfold    drive    through    traffic, 
but  he  will  also  stop  at  a  number 
of  local  stores  and  business  firms. , 
get  out  of  his  car,  go  inside,  select 
gifts  and   distribute  them  among  | 
his  audience. 

Madam  Nemar  in  an  interview 
today     touched     briefly     on     the 
psychic  side  of     the     drive.     She 
said  some  people  called  it  "trans- 
ference of  thought,"  and  general- 
ly it  was   termed  this    and   that.^ 
However,  "it  is  the  science  of  mind 
'action  and     reaction     similar     to 
wireless   waves."      She   claims   no, 
supernatural  power  in  the  act  of] 
directing  her  husband.  j 

Suspended  Animation.  i 

In  order  to  be  able  to  direct  the^ 
acts,   Madame  Nemar  stated  that 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
one  who  receives  the  "broadcast"' , 
must  recline  into   a  state  of  sus- 
pended   animation,      the      normal] 
and  conscious  mind  must  be  put  to  I 
sleep   and  the  subconscious   mind 
must  be  awakened. 

Nemar's  feat  has  puzzled  sci- 
ence the  world  over,  and  when  he 
visits  Macomb  he  will  invite  lo- 
cal citizens  to  blindfold  him  in 
the  most  thorough  manner  that 
they  can  devise.  He  will  then  drive 
avoiding  all  other  cars,  stopping 
for  traffic  signs  and  making  turns. 


Blind  Man  Organizes  Boys, 
Conducts  Safe  Play  Drive 


Charles '^aRoArke  of  1712  Carrie 
street  is  a  wigrfant  lesson  in  civic 
service  for  all  of  us. 

Not  merelj'  because  he  has  or- 
ganized informally  a  group  of  boys 
in  his  neighborhood  and  is  teach- 
ing them  games  to  keep  them  oc- 
cupied and  out  of  the  street,  help- 
ing to  eliminate  a  dangerous  traf- 
ac  hazard.  That  has  been  done  he- 
fore. 

But  consider  the  fact  that  Mr. 
O'Rourke  is  doing  this  and  the  ad- 
ditional factor  is  that  he  is  blind — 
and  totally  so. 

Moreover,  Mr.  O'Rourke  says  he 
hopes  that  other  residents  in  Sche- 
nectady who  can  spart  the  time  will 
follow  his  example  and  help  to  or- 
ganize small  groups  of  youths  for 
recreation  in  a  safe  play  area. 

No  handicap  to  him  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  blind  for  many 
years,  for  daily  boys  in  groups  of 
from  five  to  20  gather  at  his  house 
on  Carrie  street  where  he  instructs 
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BLjaUCjO    DETECT    PLANES 

Italy  plans  to  use  bliftd  men  to 
listen  for  raiding:  airplanes  in  any 
future  war.  They  Willie  stationed 
in  Rome  and  other  strategic  places. 
In  experiments  blind  operators  of 
airplane  detecting  devices  were 
found  to  have  more  sensitive  hear- 
ing than  those  with  unimpaired 
sight. 


them  in  irtany  new  games  and  in  an 
informal  program  of  play,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  a  major  con- 
tribution, although  an  informal  one, 
to  the  city's  safety  campaign. 

And,  Mr.  O'Rourke  will  tell  you, 
he  is  no  mean  athlete  himself,  al- 
though hR  has  lost  the  priceless' 
gift  which  most  of  us  still  covet. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  blind 
from  all  '.-sections  of  the  stale  at 
L.yon.<j,  K.Y.,  Mr.  O'Rourke  proved' 
to  his  associates  who  live  in  the 
world  of  darkness  that  he  is  just 
as  nimble  "as  he  was  when  a  youth. 
He  is  39. 

At  the  Lyons  field  day  Mijt 
O'Rourke  virtually  walked  off  with 
the  running  races,  winning  against 
men  10  and  15  years  his  junior.  He 
also  won  the  dArt  throwing  con- 
test,   and   two    other   contests. 

"If  other  men  in  Schenectady 
would  take  a  few  minutes  of  their 
spare  time  and  devote  it  to  the  kids 
in  their  neighborhood,"  Mr. 
O'Rourke  said  yesterday,  'It  would 
help  to  keep  the  chilciren  out  of 
the  streets  and  decidedly  contribute 
to  a  reduction  of  traffic  accidents". 

At  any  time^  during  the  day  that 
Mr.  O'Rourke  is  not  occupied  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  group  of  youth? 
present,  he  gets  down  to  the  busi-j 
ness  of  teaching  them  new  games! 
many  of  them  unusually  interesting 
and  anv  innovation  for  most  boys. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough  claim 
to  recognition  as  one  of  Schenecj 
tady's  first  citizens,  Mr.  O'Rourke 
has  overcome  his  handicap  in  mord 
ways  than  one.  He  is  employed  bjj 
the  city  in  the  city  garage  and  be^ 
lieves  he  is  t'ne  first  and  only  to 
tally  blind  person  in  Schenectadj 
to  secure  employment  with  the  mu- 
nicipality. 
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A  Sightless  Man 
Leads  the  Young 


By  Frances  Blanchard 


"Dear  Uricle  George:  I  have  a 
black  pig  and  I  call  him  Ink;  not 
because  he  is  black,  but  because  he 
runs  so  freely  from  the  pen." 

George  L.  Farley,  popular  state 
leader  of  the  Massachusetts  4-H 
clubs,  better  known  to  the  20,000 
boys  and  girls  belonging  to  the  or- 
ganization as  "Uncle  George," 
laughed  as  he  recalled  the  letter 
received  from  one  of  the  small  pig 
raisers.  Sitting  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Farley  4-H  clubhouse 
at  the  State  College  in  Amherst,  the 
veteran  director,  who  has  held  his 
Important  post  for  23  years,  re- 
viewed some  of  his  experiences  in 
getting  youngsters  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  farm-hfe  pursuits. 

He  had  slipped  out  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  the  "encampment" 
round  table  of  80  club  leaders  from 
various  communities,  all  women, 
who  were  having  a  week's  session 
planning  new  and  delightful  work 
for  the  4-H  clubs  of  the  state.  They 
are  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  organization  this  year. 

IS  BLIND 

"Uncle  Grcorge"  can  no  longer  see 
any  of  his  young  followers.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  been  totally 
blind.  Yet  he  carries  on,  inspiring 
enthusiasm  in  his  five  assistants  at 
the  college,  his  27  county  agents 
scattered  throughout  the  state,  and 
the  2300  volunteer  leaders  in  133 
communities  that  have  4-H  clubs. 

Tall,  animated,  with  brown  eyes 
that  sparkle  with  merriment  and 
vivacity  in  spite  of  his  blindness, 
his  athletic  figure  is  nearly  as 
slender  as  when  he  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1898.  And  to 
him,  his  alma  mater  is  "the  best 
college  in  the  world,  barring  none." 
He  followed  his  college  course  with 
18  years  of  teaching.  In  schools  of 
Hyde  Park,  Cambridge  Brookllne 
and  New  Haven. 

"When  I  took  charge  of  this  work 
In  1916,  after  being  superintendent 
of  the  Brockton  schools  for  six 
feirSi  the  principal  fotivitjr  of  the 


boys  and  girls  was  raising  pigs,"  he 
began.  "There  were  4000  children  in 
the  state  doing  that,  but  there  were 
no  organized  clubs. 

"I  had  introduced  children's  gar- 
dens in  the  Brockton  schools,  and 
we  had  3000  children  enrolled,  and 
money  prizes  offered  for  the  best. 
It  was  my  interest  in  that-  work 
that  brought  the  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  it  in  the  state.  Something 
of  the  kind  had  been  started  two 
years  before.  The  work  has  con- 
stantly grown  and  broadened  until 
now  the  children  have  nine  major 
projects." 

"Uncle  George"  explained  that  the 
ages  range  from  10  to  21  years,  and 
that  there  have  been  three  exciting 
encampments  at  the  college  this 
summer.  The  first  was  to  study 
music,  and  40  boys  and  girls  at- 
tended, taking  up  choral  singing  as 
well  as  music  leadership.  Those 
who  had  instruments  formed  an  or- 
chestra. 

GOOD  BEHAVIOR 

The  next  w^eek  185  came,  all  about 
16  years  of  age,  to  major  as  leaders 
of  clubs.  "In  the  whole  week  we 
did  not  have  to  call  them  together 
for  discipline,"  boasted  Mr.  Farley. 
"I  told  them  I  wanted  each  one  of 
them  to  go  back  and  be  a  yeast 
cake,  and  leaven  the  whole  lump." 

Conservation  of  wild  life,  flowers, 
birds  and  trees  is  the  latest  project, 
with  more  than  1000  children  en- 
rolled. Others  particularly  popular 
are  making  clothing,  improving  and 
decorating  rooms,  gardening,  poultry 
raising,  food  and  food  preservation, 
dairying  and  handicrafts. 

Some  of  the  4-H  club  boys  who 
are  now  making  successes  out  in  the 
world  in  business  or  professions 
trace  their  progress  to  skills  ac- 
quired while  working  for  club 
prizes. 

"In  their  handicrafts  we  are  en- 
couraging the  boys  to  learn  to  do 
repair  work-  around  their  homes, 
craft  work,  metal  work  and  such 
things,"    explained    thglr    dircjjUff. 


"UNCLE  GEORGE"— George  L.  Farley,  head  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  in  Massachusetts  is  beloved  by  thousands  of  chil- 
dren.    He  is  an  enthusiastic  leader  despite  blindness. 


Now  there  is  a  very  popular  move- 
ment along  the  line  of  using  elec- 
tricity in  the  house  and  barn  and 
on  the  farm.  All  of  their  project 
work  is  planned  with  the  idea  of 
earning  money  so  they  can  get  a 
college  education.". 

He  tells  of  one  young  fellow  who 
graduated  fjom  the  State  College 
in  Amherst  a  year  ago,  who  had 
started  his  four-year  course  with 
only  enough  money  to  get  through 
the  first  term.  When  he  finished 
his  final  year  he  owned  an  automo- 
bile and  had  money  in  the  bank. 

"There  are  five  ships  in  which  I 
tell  4-H  boys  and  girls  they  should 
sail  over  the  sea  of  life,"  said  Mr. 
Parley:  "Friendship,  Ownership, 
Sportsmanship  (when  they  win, 
watch  their  heads),  Leadership  and 
Citizenship." 

It  is  a  point  of  great  pride  with 
all  hli  s^  V^\,  their  le&d£r  h^ 


become  sufficiently  accomplished  In 
Braille  since  losing  his  eyesight  five 
years  ago,  to  enjoy  a  popular  maga- 
zine printed  in  Braille,  and  also  that 
he  can  run  a  typewriter  by  the 
touch  system.  He  finds  great  enter- 
tainment in  the  "talking"  books  for 
the  blind,  and  listening  to  the  radio. 
On  alternate  Saturday  mornings  he 
broadcasts  to  his  young  club  mem- 
bers from  11  to  11:15  o'clock  over 
WBZA. 

He  is  proud  of  the  two  cozy  club- 
houses on  the  college  campus,  built 
with  funds  largely  raised  by  the  i 
boys  and  girls.  In  front  of  each ' 
hangs  the  green  four-leaf-clover 
emblem  of  the  4-H.  One  is  the 
Farley  Club  House  already  men- 
tioned, dedicated  July  27,  1933,  and 
the  other,  the  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
Lodge,  named  for  a  prominent 
Piamingham    resident,    and    dedl-j 
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BLINb  MAN,  83,(r 
RECORDS  WALKS^ 

! .  MUSCATINE,  la.,  Aug.  28  (UP)  — 
Blind  for  the  past  eight  years,  David 
Holliday,  83,  uses  corn  kernels  t^^, 
record  the  number  of  miles  he  walks 
every  week. 

Wires  have  been  strung  about 
the  Holliday  farm,  seven  miles 
southwest  of  here.  Holliday  hooks 
his  cane  over  them  and  walks  back 
and  forth  each  day  for  his  exercise. 

He  averages  20  trips  a  day  over 
the  10-rod  beaten  path  between  the 
farm  hou-se  and  the  chicken  house. 
He  figures  thus  that  he  walks  1004 
rods  a  week  or  nearly  five  miles. 

To  keep  a  record  of  his  trips,  Hol- 
liday transfers  a  kernel  of  corn 
from  his  left  to  his  right  pocket  every 
five  trips  or  50  rods. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  week  he 
inventories  the  corn  in  his  right 
pocket  and  figures  his  mileage.- 

"It  was  nece.ssary  for  me  to  have 


some  exercise  so  I  thought  up  hav- 
ing the  children  put  up  the  wires 
around  the  yard,  and  it  has  helpsd 
me  to  pass  the  time  as  well  as  keep- 
ing me  in  good  health,"  Holliday 
explained. 


Tempfars  Seek 
(A  I  Eyes  for  Blind 

fn  recent  years,  science  has  re- 
stored sight  to  once  blind  eyes  by 
giving  to  them  the  corneas  of 
good  eyes. 

Today,  the  International  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  Grand  Lodge 
of  California,  meeting  here  for  its, 
eightieth  annual  convention,  will 
formulate  plans  to  aid  science  in 
their  humanitarian  venture.   . 


Symbolic  of  the  restoration  of 
sight,  an  organization  to  be 
i<nown  as  the  "Dawn  Society"  has 
been  proposed  by  Theodore  Olsen, 
Chief  Templar  of  the  Greater  Oak- 
land lodge.  The  society  would 
seek  pledges  from  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  authorizing  the  use 
■of  the  corneas  from  their  eyes 
1  after  death. 

'  Olsen  will  present  the  resolution 
as  the  first  order  of  business 
today,  when  delegates  meet  at 
Dovre  Hall,  3543  Enghteenth 
Street. 
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Blind  Man  Willing  to 
t-  "Teach  Use  of  Dial 

XAlthou-gh  much  has  been  maat- 
of  the -new  dial  Bystem  of  tel«- 
pthoning,  Dana  Ash,  manager  of 
the  Lynn  exchange,  reveals  a 
story  that  should  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheeks  of  many  Lynnerb 
■who  have  despaired  with  ever 
learning  the  new  system. 

Walter  Derby,  of  39  Rockaway 
street,  who  is     completely  blind  | 
phoned.  Mr.  Ash  this  morning  to  j 
express  his  pleasure  with  the  dial 
system,  explaining  that  he  finds  | 
it  much  easier  and  more  eonven-  j 
lent  than  the  manual  type.  Derby 
explained  that  once     he  became  . 
used  to  the  finger  holes,  he  fooind  ! 
dialing  a  simple  matter.  To  dial 
f.  ,-ri^  WhT->-vjhe    r  )'..3  not  know 
lh»>   correct  number,     he  merely 
dials  "Information"  at  "411"  and 
asks  for  the  number.  He  has  of   ' 
■"^red  to  teach  any  Lynners  who 
pre  blind  and  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed how  to  use_tlif.jiiaLJtfiJmhQ(ae.^ 


^_^/^^-zn^<^ 
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'^^^        World's  Fair  Far  Blind 


•^ 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  expositions,  the  blind  will  be  en- 
bled  to  "visualize"  the  wonders  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Through 
the  coordinated  use  of  Braille  books 
and  scale  models,  blind  children  will 
read  the  story  of  the  Pair  and  form 
conceptions  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
buildings.  Color  will  be  conveyed  to 
them  through  emotional  suggestions. 
Thus  green  will  be  "quiet  and  cool"; 
red,  "intense  and  exciting." 


31st  Job  in  33  Weeks 


■DENVER,  Sept.  27  (UP) — 
Lyra  Ferguson  of  Reed,  Mo., 
who  has  worked  at  everything 
from  tending  a  Maine  light- 
house to  making  dog  food,  held 
her  31st  job  in  33  weeks  today. 

Miss  Ferguson,  who  hopes  by 
Dec.  31  to  set  a  travel- work  rec- 
ord of  52  positions  in  a  like 
number  of  weeks,  got  a  job  here 
developing  an  advertising  cam- 


paign for  fish  creels  made  in  the 
adult  blind  workshop. 

"The  idea  of  jobs  being  scare 
is  all  a  mistake,"  she  said.  "All  it 
takes  to  find  work  is  willing- 
ness to'  do  what  is  asked  and 
take  what  is  ofEered." 

Miss  Ferguson,  who  hes  trav- 
eled 28,500  miles  since  she  start- 
ed fromReed  last  Jan.  1.  said  she 
hoped  to  make  up  the  two 
weeks  she  lost  while  stranded  on 
the  Maine  lighthouse. 


Blind  students  at  Baltimore  City  College  perform  electrical  experiments  in  the 
physics  laboratory  with  the  help  of  braille  and  their  seeing  classmates. 


to  daily  bee  bites,  was  a  bit  of  a  trial. 
But,now  it's  all  pure  honey  and  clover. 


SEEING  FINGERTIPS 

Blind  students  can  take  part  in  the 
cheerful,  normal  life  of  our  schools. 
They  can  work  in  class  side  by  side  with 
students  who  can  see.  They  can  go  to 
football  games  and  cheer  if  some  seeing 
student  is  kind  enough  to  tell  them  the 
main  moves  of  the  game.  They  can 
attend  "talkies,"  go  on  field  trips,  and 
even  perform  complicated  experiments 
in  the  laboratory. 

This  good  news  comes  from  Dr.  Ar-  _    _ 

thur  H.  Bryan,  of  the  Science  Depart-      ^  handling  delicate    machines.     One 
ment  of  Baltimore  City  College.     The      ^^^"<^  graduate  is  an  expert  radio  elec- 
word  "college"  is  an  old  traditional  term;       trician.     He  learned  his  trade  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College  is  really  a  high      ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^  earning  a  good  living, 
school— the  largest   one    in    Baltnnore. 
Here  blind  students  take  courses  with    | 
the  seeing;   and    the    experiment  has    ' 
worked  remarkably  well. 

Baltimore  City  College  has  a  number 
of  special  helps  for  its  blind  students: 


braille  models  of  microscopic  forms, 
braille  textbooks  illustrated  with  la- 
belled cut-outs,  laboratory  apparatus 
labelled  with  braille,  phonograph  rec- 
ords of  bird-calls  for  the  biology  depart- 
ment. With  these  helps  and  the  eager 
assistance  of  fellow-students,  the  blind 
perform  experiments,  keep  lecture  notes, 
identify  Hora  and  fauna  by  touch,  and 
take  an  active,  useful  part  in  the  life 
of  the  school. 

There  is  room  for  trained  blind  stu- 
dents in  many  industries.  Sightless  boys 
at  Baltimore  City  College  learn  the 
Morse  telegraph  code  and  become  adept 


s 
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Bhnfi  [Torfeers  Get 
^oVsTnV:S.  Industry 

■~^yen  the  handicapped  are  provid- 
ed 'for  in  the  countless  millions  of 
'jobs  produced  by  the  American  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise,  a  survey 
made  at  Morristowu,    New    Jersey, 

shows. 

The  survey  was  made  of  400  blind 
men  and  women.  Tt  showed  that  75 
per  cent  of  them  are  either  in  full- 
itime  jobs,  running  a  household,  or 
!  otherwise  gainfully  occupied. 

Twenty  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
saJesmen;  18  per  cent  stand  opera- 
tors; 8  per  cent  hand  industry  work- 
ers" 7  per  cent  home  teachers;  5  per 
cent  proprietors,  and  13  per  cent 
students.  — 


(2?  Jr.  /^..  /93^  / 


BLIND  ^'^  '^*'i"-  ^^^  situation  looks  tough,  con- 
"'  Elder  this:  A  survey-tiflOO  blindkfiaAOl 

aad  women  throughout  the  United  States  shows 
the.*  75  percent  are  either  in  full  time  jobs,  run- 
ning a  household  or  otherwise  gainfully  employed. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  these  are  salesmen,  15  per  cent 
stand  operators,  8  per  cent  hand  industry  workers, 
7  per  cent  teachers,  5  per  cent  proprietors  and  13 
per  cent  students.  The  blind  refuse  to  be  shunted 
to  one  .side — they're  right  In  the  thick  of  affairs, 
proving  that  handicap  does  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute  helplessness. 


NOVEL  DISPLAY 


Blind  People  of  County  to  Have  An 
Opportunity  to  Learn  of  Fair 

"WPA  Unit  Supervisor-Teacher  of 
the  Blind '  R.  0.  Webber  has  an- 
nounced that  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
the  Adult  Educational  Department 
of  the  WPA  and  the  Local  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  there  will  be 
shown  on  October  24th  in  Montrose 
a  display  of  scale-model  buildings  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.  The 
same  exhibit  v^rill  be  on  display  in 
Tunkhannocfc  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 25th. 

This  model  of  the  Fair  has  been 
made  purposely  so  that  the  blind, 
or  nearly  blind,  people  interested  in 
it  inay  handle  the  buildings  and  re- 
ceive an  idea  of  their  size  and  shape. 
The  buildings  are  marked  in  Braille 
for  those  who  are  capable  of  reading 
it,  and  in  print.  There  will  be  some- 
one on  hand  to  assist  those  who  can- 
not see  and  to  explain  the  exhibit  to 
those  who  can. 

Everyone  is  welcome  to  view  the 
display,  but  the  blind  are  particularly 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  gaining  an  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  at 
this  great  IF'air.  The  exact  time 
and  place  for  the  exhibit  in  Tunkhan- 
nock  will  be  announced  in  next 
week's  issue. 


.^<J 


P  SUTLER  COUNTY'S  BLINff^^iiEE^^  THE  FAlk"^ 


Through  their  sensitive  fingers,  the  blind  of 
county    were    given    an    opportunity    to    "see" 

World's  Fair  by  meaiis  of  the  scaJ-  models  on 

»     *     *  <i 

Blind  residents  of  Butler  county,,) 
during  the  first  three  days  of  thisi 
week  were  given  an  opportunity  to? 
"see" -the  New  .Ycrk  World's  fair  by' 
means  of  scale  models  displayed  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  local  Blind 
Association. 

Constructed  accurately  on  a  scale 
of  20  feat  to  one  inch  the  display  i 
showed  models  of  37  of  the   most  j 
important  fair  buildings.  Each  build-  t 
ing  was  labeled   in  Braille  so  that 
the  sightseers  could  identify  each  of 
the  structures. 
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Story  Contest  Won 
,  By   Blind  Girl,   18 

"  SEATTLE ,  "WSSH.— Eighteen- 
year-old  Marion  J.  Anderson 
lives  in  a  world  of  perpetual 
darkness. 

Yet  the  blind  Seattle  girl's  rich 
mind  conceived  a  story  of  a  but- 
terfly and  so  glowingly  put  it 
down  on  paper  it  won  first  place 
in  a  nationwide  contest. 

The  story,  a  fairy-tale  entitled 
"How  the  Butterfly  Got  Its 
Name,"  was  selected  as  best  in  a 
short  story  competition  conducted 
by  the  Braille  Searchlight  Maga- 
zine, published  in  New  York. 


— Butler    Fast'    P^<^••^ 

the      play  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  at  the  Y.  M. 
the      C.  A.    In  this  picture  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Plaisted 
dis-      of  Graham  Terrace  are  visiting  the  fair. 

Among  the  models  were  the  Fair 
Administration,  Aviation,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Christian 
Science,  Communications,  DuPont, 
United  States,  General  Electric.  Hall 
of  Fashions  buildings,  Heinz  dome,  | 
Temple  of  Religion,  Pair  Post  Office 
and  the  Perisphere  and  Trylon. 

The  models  were  constructed  by  \ 
blind  children  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute at  Boston,  for  di.iplay  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  Tliey  were  re- 
leased in  Pennsylvania  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

From   Butler   the   exhibit  will  be 
aken  to  Oil  City  for  display.         ^' 
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BLIND   MEN  HELP 


Map  changes  for  the  blind — Marjorle  Huylar  demonsfrates  new  Braille  world 
globe  with  countries  marked  by  pin-like  projections.  Globe  featured  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Br^lJIe  Institut^^^^fflf''?^  pl^ij'^J-***  Angeles- 


Blind  Men  to  Help      , 
Detect  Air  Raiders    ^ 

LONDON  —  Blind  men  can 
help  seeing  soldiers  by  using 
their  highly  trained  acuteness 
of  hearing  at  the  receivers  ol 
the  great  trumpet-shaped  lis- 
tening devices  that  reach  out 
into  the  night  to  catch  the  first 
far  hum  of  approaching  air 
raiders.  The  Italian  Union  of 
the  Blind  has  already  sent  out 
a  call  for  volunteers  among  its 
members.  The  United  Services 
Review,  leading  British  military' 
weekly,  in  an  editorial  comment 
discloses  that  patriotic  blind 
Britons  served  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity in  the  closing  months  of 
the  World  War. 
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London — Blind  men  ean  help  seeing  sol- 
diers by  using  their  highly  trained  acute- 
ness of  hearing  at  the  receivers   of  the 

I  great  trumpet  -  shaped  listening  devices 

I  that  reach  out  into  the  night  to  catch  the 
first   far   hum   of   approaching   air   raid- 

jers.  The  Italian  Union  of  the  Blind  has 
already  sent  out  a  call  for  volunteers 
among  its  members.  The  United  Serv- 
ices    Review,     leading     British     military 

(weekly,  in  an  editorial  comment  discloses 
that  patriotic   blind  Britons   served   in  a 

j  similar  capacity  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  World  war. 
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umcy  Man 
In  Court  Here 

Case  Is  Aftermath 
Of  Blind  Fund  i 
Solicitation  \ 

Wanted  in  this  city  since  July  to 
answer  a  charge  of  soliciting  funds 
for  the  blind  without  a  permit  as 
required  by  law,  Herbert  C.  Foster 
of  166  Billings  Street,  Quincy,  was 
before  the  District  Court  this  morn- 
ing, having  been  arrested  yesterday, 
in  Quincy.    The  case  was  continued ! 
until   Monday   and  Foster   was  re-; 
leased  under  bail  for  his  appearance 
'at  that  time.     He  was  represented 
by  Atty.  J.  F.  Williams  of  Quincy. 
I    The   charge    against    Foster    was 
brought  along  with  a  similar  count 
against   James     MacFayden,     alias 
Martin  F.  Kelliher,  who  was  given 
'six  months  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  fined  $100  on  July  21.  Mac- 
Fayden, who  is  from  Boston,  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  head  of  a 
group  which   came   to  this  city  to 
put  on  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Berkshire  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind.    It  is  alleged  they 
sold     tick**i,— -ftch  for     $2,   after 
agreeing  to  pay  the  Blind  Associa- 
tion for  the   use   of  the  organiza- 
tion's name.     MacFayden  appealed 
from  the  sentence  and  his  case  if 
now  pending  in  Superior  Court. 

Frank  Byron  of  Albany  paid  ^i 
on  a  charge  of  failing  to  keep  tc 
the  right  of  the  traveled  way. 
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ISodal  Service  Helps  Young 
Man  To  Gain  Independence 


-'-1 


From  darkness  to  light,  from 
despondency  to  courage  is  the 
story  of  Gordon  Shaw,  Not  so 
many  years  ago  Gordon  Shaw  was 
living  in  Canada,  a  happy  vigorous 
lad  who  might  well  expect  to  make 
his  own  successful  way  in  the 
world.  Then  an  eye  disease,  iritis, 
attacked  him  and  robbed  him  of 
his  eyesight.  There  was  little 
that  he  could  do,  living  on  a  farm 
away  from  any  industrial  center. 
He  determined  that  he  would  strike 
out  into  a  new  environment  and 
see  what  that  had  to  offer.  Per- 
haps Ik  might  discover  some  way 
out  of  his  disheartening  predica- 
ment. 

COMES  TO  DEDHAM 

With  amazing  courage  he  came 
to  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
George  Allan,  Harding  Terrace, 
Dedham.  Opening  her  front  door 
one  day  in  response  to  a  knock, 
Mrs.  Allan  was  confronted  on  the 
doorstep  with  this  brother  whom 
she  had  left  in  Canada  in  full 
possession  of  his  sight.  Now  he 
was  blind. 

What  to  do?  The  problem  was 
a  perplexing  one.  She  had  a  busy 
household  to  care  for  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  contacts 
with  agencies  that  might  help  in 
the  care  of  the  blind.  Fortunately 
just  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Grace  Hem- 
ming, visitor  for  the  Dedham  So- 
cial Service,  learned  about  the 
case.  She  visited  Gordon  Shaw 
and  found  him  to  be  a  young  man 
of  promise.  Her  first  thought  was 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  George  T. 
Putnam  of  Dedham  she  was  soon 
in  touch  with  this  wonderful  train- 
ing school  but  only  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Shaw  was  too  old  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Pursuing  her  self-ap- 
pointed task,  she  found  that  Rogers 
House,  City  Point,  conducted  by 
the  Mass.  Division  for  the  Blind, 
would  enroll  the  young  man  in  its 
care. 

From  there  he  was  sent  daily  to 
the  Experimental  Station  on  New- 
bury street  to  try  out  his  adapt- 
ability to  various  crafts.  The  New- 
bury street  shop  has  more  than 
passing  interest  to  Dedham  for  it 


is  here  that  Emil  Schoener,  one 
of  the  town's  most  admirable  and 
efficient  citizens,  though  blind,  is 
in  charge.  Mr.  Schoener  and  his. 
Seeing  Eye  dog,  Hermes,  were 
until  recently  one  of  the  familiar 
sights  of  commuters  boarding  the 
trains  to  and  from  Boston.  The 
death  of  Hermes  has  not  prevented 
Mr,  Schoener  carrying  on  his  daily 
occupation. 

Mr.  Schoener  tests  out  the  cap- 
ability of  the  men  who  come  under 
his  direction.  They  are  given  op- 
portunity to  experiment  with  mak- 
ing brushes,  door  mats,  basketry, 
chair  caning  and  other  kinds  of 
handicraft.  At  present  the  shop 
is  trying  out  a  method  of  cover- 
ing bottles  with  reed  and  filling 
several  large  orders  for  Boston 
business   firms. 

MAKING   BROOMS 


Gordon  Shaw  showed  proficiency 
in    some    of    the    many    types    of 
broom  making  and  was  eventually , 
recommended  and  employed  by  the  I 
Cambridge      Industries      for     the 
Blind.    Brooms  are  sent  from  this 
plant  by  the   hundreds  of  dozens 
to  mills  and  other  large  business 
enterprises  about  the  state,  and  m 
response  to  orders  from  the  U.  S... 
Government,  to  its  many  divisions.  ! 

So  Gordon  Shaw  aided  only  by 
the  friendly  counsel  of  the  Dedham 
Social   Service  has  achieved  inde-  ' 
pendence  for  himself  and  not  for 
himself  alone,  for  before  goiilg  to 
to  take  up  his  work  in  Cambridge 
he  married  his  next  door  neighbor,  i 
Miss    Ida    George,    and    together 
they  are  facing  life  with  a  smile. 
Cambridge     is     a     very     pleasant , 
home,  they  admit,  but  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  largely  in  Ded- 
ham   they    ascribe    their    first   .al- 
legiance to  this  end  of  the  Chj 
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HELPING  BLIND  A  HOBBYil 
WITH  MAN  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Builds  Miniatue  Things  That  Can 
Be  "Finger-Read"  by  the 
Sightless  ^ 

Helping-  the  blind  gain,  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  the  shapes  of  objects  such 
as  bridges,  boats  and  even  maps,  is  the 
hobby  of  a  business  man  in  Aus-tralia 
who  fashions  miniatures  in  his  home 
workshop  which  can  be  '"read"  with 
the  fingers.  Maps  and  globes  which  he 
produces  in  relief  enable  sightless  peo- 
ple (to  learn  the  relative  sisies  and  po- 
sitions of  the  continents,  countries  and 
oceans;  coastlines,  rivers,  mountains 
and  towns  are  also  in  relief  and  can 
be  identified  by  touch. 

In  some  maps  toy  ships,  guided  by 
metal  grooves,  indicate  courses  of  trade 
routes.  Names  appearing  on  the  charts 
are  duplicated  In  BraiHe  on  small 
alimainum  tabs,  says  ^'Popular  Me- 
chanics." An  index  in  BraiHe  helps  lo- 
cate places  indicated  on  th«  map. 
Models,  likewise,  contain  Braille  tabs 
properly  placed  giving  the  nam?s  of  va- 
rioits  sections  or  parts,  and  aid  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  shapes  and 
proportion  of  large  structmies  like  the 
Tower  Bridge  of  Ix)ndon.  Tlie  historical 
sailing  ship  Santa  Maria,  repi'^senting- 
another  angle  of  the  craftsman's  work, 
has  a  hull  of  wood  and  sails  of  aiumi- 
ntim.  Many  of  the  mape  and  models 
have  been  presented  to  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Australia. 
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SIX  OFFER  EYES 
TO  HELP  BLIND 


Five  Women  and  One  Man 
Desperate  lor  Funds  y 

I      New   York,    Nov.    9    (iP)   —   Five 
I  'Women  and  one  man,  in  six  differ- 
ent states,  are  each  offering'  to  sell 
an   eye   in   order  to    keep    a   home 
j  together. 

[      The  fiix   offers,    each   in   a   letter 
f  that  sounds  a  little  desperate,  have 
reached  the  Associated  Press  New 
York  office  in  the  la.st  three  weeks. 
The    hope    of    selling    an    eye    is 
Ibaeed  on  the  fact  that  a  bit  of  the  , 
cornea,  the  clear  window  over  the  j 
pupil,   can  be   used   in   certain  un-  ' 
usual  cases  to  restore  sight  of  the 
iblind.  A  pitiful  fact,  unrealized  by 
most  persons,  is  that  these  blinded 
'  Bcldom  possess  any  money. 

The  letters  are  from  Minncaoia, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Texas. 

Needs  a  Farm 

One  writes  that  she  is  a  crip, 
pled  mother,  43  years  old.  unable 
to  walk  for  13  years,  and  that  now 
her  husband  is  a  broken  man,  des- 
titute on  account  of  the  expense  of 
caiing  for  her.  He  is  on  WPA  and 
fihe  wants   to   .soil    .-in    oye  to   get  a 
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^    Conference  at  His  Fingertips 


AMHERST,  Nov.  2— "Uncle  George"  Farley,  blind  state  4-H  Club 
leader,  is  able  to  read  for  himself  an  account  in  Braille  of  the  youth 
section  of  the  1939  conference  of  the  American  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation at  Penn.  State  College  last  summer.  The  story  was  written 
by  George  H.  Soule  of  Springfield,  a  junior  at  M.  S.  C,  who  attended 
the  conference  as  a  delegate  and  transcribed  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Anne  L.  Soule  of  36  ^'^"'"'/^^Tl'ti  >inriinr*^"'"^-^^^-"  Soule  learned 
to  write  Braille  on  the  WFA  Braille  proiect  and  is  now  transcribing 
a  book  into  Braille  for  the  Springfield  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  She  transcribed  the  report  into  Braille,  30  pages  in  all, 

in  about   15  hours. 


Another  mother  says  she   wants 
to  do  something  for  her  five  chH 

I  1^     ,     ^^"^     ^'^^'^     finished     high 
'  echool    and   she   says: 

"I    want    to    send    them    further 
to    fit    them    for    the    world    where 

In7mr'f  '°  '^"^'-  '°'-  thomseh  eJ 
Bo  n  n.>,   f  \'^*''"^  conditions  are 

^  BO  much  higher  now  if  you  try  to 

le've    a    child    a    chance.'' 

to  pav'!-l'7'I!f"  '^'^"'^  "^«  "loney 

to  pay  the  debts  her  husband  left 

-L  am   oo,  not  old  enough  for  -3 

non  e.     The  man  wishes  to  sell  hi<  ' 
e>.m  order  to  support  his  wido.^'^ 

?D  000  for  an  eye.     The  man  #ere 
nis  for  $2,500.  i^cre 

l>cat,on  started  the  series/ cam, 
'^roni  Chattanooga.  whereXoJ,a; 
I^2!!iil^«^oney   to   h/ 2  tZw 

hn^h^^''..^""'^"'*  ^"^  children.lFer 
husband  was  on  WPA. 
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Blind  College  Official  Honored 


PORTLAND,  Ore.  (yP>— Mrs.  Es-i 
ther  Ann  Hill  Morgan  of  Independ- 
ence, Ore.,  is  the  only  dependent  of  | 
an  1812  soldier  still  drawing  a  fed- ! 
eral  pension.  At  least  she  Is  so  far  j 
as  s'he  knows.  j 

Blind  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  war 
ana  §2  years  old,  Mrs.  Morgan  has 
had  kinfolks  in  most  of  Ameri- 
ca's wars.  She  doesn't  want  any 
more  relatives  to  march  away.  She 
is  sure  there  Is  "some  way"  for 
America  to  stay  out  this  time. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  grandfather,  Jede- 
diah  Hill,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  15 
and  fought  for  two  years  in  the 
Revolution. 

Her  father,  John  Hill,  who  was 
71  when  she  was  born,  enlisted 
with  three  brothers  for  the  War 
of  1812,  and  served  in  the  New 
York  militia.  The  soldiers  furnished 
their  own  clothing  and  got  no  pay, 
Mrs.  Morgan  says,  while  the  govern- 
ment furnished  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Morgan  had  uncles  in  the 
Civil  war  and  nephews  in  the  World 
war,  too. 

She  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of 
seven  in  an  epidemic  brought  home 
by  soldiers  after  the  Civil  war. 
Some  persons  aflaicted  obtanned  ex- 
pert attention  and  recovered  their 
sight,  she  recalls,  but  hundreds  re- 
mained blind.  The  escourge  was 
called  simply  "sore  eyes." 


While  Heidi,  his  seeing-eye  dog 
gravely  looks  on,  Dr.  Charles  N. 
"Waldron,  blind  chairman  of  ad- 
missions and  alumni  secretary  of 
Union        College,        Schenectady, 


'^I'MtSSJom. 


N.  Y.,  is  presented  with  a  testi- 
monial book  by  Judge  William 
Allen,  Union  alumnus,  in  New 
York  City,  for  thirty  years  of 
work  with  the  college. 

(Central  Press) 
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BELIEVE     IT     or     NOT     +    (Reg  U  S  Patcn.  OKce) 


Tomorrow:  ',' Stone  Strike  Breaker 


*» 
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NORB0RNC0XPON,7??^ZZy^Z//V/?  BUJLTA  HOME 

POR  HIMSELF  ABSOLUTELY  UNAIDED.         Malta  Bend.  Mis50on 
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Blind  South  Seas  fP 
Missionary  Dies  v) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  80,  whose 
efforts  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  Kusaiean  tongue  cost  her  her 
eyesight,  died  yesterday  in  Kusaie, 
Micronesia  islands.  South  seas. 

Announcing  her  death,  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  foreign  missions  told 
how  Miss  Baldwin  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Jane,  left  Newark,  N.  J.,  41  | 
years  ago  this  month  for  the  islands,  \ 
where  they  have  remained  ever 
since,  except  for  one  furlough  29 
years  after  they  left  home. 

Miss  Baldwin  injured  her  eyes 
while  translating  the  Bible,  which 
took  her  14  years.  Unable  to  obtain 
glasses,  she  eventually  became  blind. 

Besides  her  sister,  Miss  Baldwin 
leaves  three  nieces,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tomp- 
kins of  South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Miss 
Anna  H.  Baldwin  of  Orange,  N.  J.; 
and  Mrs.  Preston  S.  Morrill  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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Blmd  airj'  Tnjhe  Moonl^lif. 

For  alE§le  of  the  Christmas  season 
there's  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
"Moonlight  Sonata." 

In  Bonn  there  was  a  shoemaker. 
He  lived  with  his  sister  whose  most 
pleasant  duty  was  to  play  a  few 
simple  melodies  each  evening, 
i  One  night  in  the  Christmas  sea- 
'son,  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door. 
"I  heard  music,"  said  the  stranger, 
"May  I  enter  and  listen  and  perhaps 
play  for  you?" 

"You  honor  me  to  do  so,"  said  the 
.shoemaker. 

1    The  stranger  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  and  played  the  Sonata  in  F. 

"You're  Beethoven,"  exclaimed  the 
shoemaker.  "Ma3'  I  look  at  you,"  he 
asked  as  he  arose  and  opened  the 
blinds  to  illuminate  the  unlighted 
room. 

"Your  sister,  sir?"  said  Beethoven. 

"Alas,  she  cannot  see  you.  She's 
blind.  She  plays  but  by  ear.  God 
biess  you  for  playing  to  her." 

"Be  silent  a  moment  more,"  Raid 
Beethoven.   "I  would  play  again." 

His  eyes  rested  a  moment  on  the 
blind  girl,  sitting  at  the  window  in 
the  moonlight. 

Next,  his  fingers  began  to  wander 
over  the  keys  as  he  improvised  and 
then  he  played  as  the  music  came  to 
his  inspired  mind. 

So  the  lovely  "Moonlight  Song^ta" 
was  given  tg 
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Blind-Aid  Chiseler 
Giv|ii  Probation 

iAubuIn  Cass,  36,  was  placed  on 
fl^'e\  years'  probation  today  and 
ordeited  to  spend  the  first  six 
months  in  the  County  Jail  by  Su- 
perior Judge  Charles  W.  Fricke 
after  pleading  guilty  to  charges 
ansmg  out  of  his  receiving  blind 
aid  after  he  had  recovered  from 
an  eye  afflication. 

The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  to 
a  charge  of  perjury,  admitting  he 
had  falsely  sworn'  as  to  his  con- 
dition in  order  to  receive  the  $50 
monthly  benefits  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  to  blind  per- 
sons. 

He  had  received  the  money  every 
month  since  1931,  but  recovered  his 
,sight  two  years  ago  and  since  had 
^worked  for  a  roofing  concern  at  a 
salary  of  $70  a  flionth.  at  the  same 
time    receiving    blind    aid. 
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Wakefield  Blind  Woman  Reveal 
AlBanians  Offer  of  Human  Eye\ 

Man  Awaiting  Deportation  Would  Trade  it  for  Inter- 


? 


vention  by  Mrs.  Northup,  Who  Sees  Light 
from  Star  on  Christmas  Tree 


Mrs.  Gladys  Northup  of  Wakefield, 
who  this  season  for  the  first  time  in 
36  years  saw  vaguely  the  light  from 
a  star  atop  her  Christmas  tree,  re- 
vealed yesterday  a  strange  Yuletide 
message — the  offer  of  a  human  eye, 
to  be  transplanted  in  place  of  one 
of  her  two  impaired  ones. 

The  offer  was  contained  in  a  let- 
ter -signed  by  "Fein  Hayden,"  who 
described  himself  as  a  45-year-old 
Albanian  being  held  by  immigration 
officials  at  East  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
deportation. 

He  said  he  would  willingly  give 
one  of  his  eyes  to  Mrs.  Northup,  if 
she  in  turn  would  intervene  to  per- 
mit him  to  remain  in  America, 
"which  I  love  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world."  He  explained 
he  had  read  cf  her  plight  in  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper. 

"First  you  must  speak  to  your  dr.," 
he  wrote,  "and  see  what  he  says, 
and  if  he  thinks  that  one  of  my  eyes 
would  be  possible  to  fit  you,  I  will 
be  very  much  glad  to  give  to  you 
with  all  my  heart  if  you  could  only 
save  me  from  being  deported." 

"This  is  on  the  level,  so  help  me 
God,"  he  added. 

Hayden  said  he  had  been  held  at 
the  immigration  station  at  East  Bos- 
ton since  Aug.  1,  and  that  he  was 
"innocent  of  the  charge  that  was 
pressed  against  me,"  but  he  did  not 
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ind,  But  Woman  Runs  ^ 
Own  Boarding  House  i 

For  most  people  blindness  seems  to  be' 
the  end  of  everythingr.  Many  regard 
it  as  worse  than  death. 

Not  so  Miss  Susan  Thirkell,  who  runs 
a    boarding-house    exclusively    for    blind  | 
people    in    Poplar    street,     Huddersfield, 
Roscommon,  Ireland.    She,  too,  is  blind. 

When  first  blindness  overcame  her, 
she  imagined  that  life  was  finished,  but 
after  a  while  she  began  doing  things 
for  herself  expertly,  and  decided  that 
she  would  not  be  a  burden  on  her  broth- 
ers and  siv«ters  any  longer.  That  is  why 
she  started  a  boarding  house  of  her 
own. 

Here  are  some  of  her  daily  tasks:  She 
launders  and  irons  all  the  linens  in  the 
house  as  well  as  the  clothes  belonging 
to  ber  blind  lodgers.  « 


specify  what  that  charge  was.  He 
said  he  formerly  lived  for  20  years 
in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  man  suggested  Mrs.  Northup 
"write  to  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  to  give  me  a 
full  pardon,  and  explain  to  him  my 
oflfering  to  you  one  of  my  Eye! 
Sight."  i 

Mrs.  Northup  said  no  reply  had 
been  sent  to  the  letter.  The  woman ! 
has  been  able  to  distinguish  light! 
from  dark  since  she  underwent  an 
eighth  operation  Dec.  8  in  South 
County  Hospital,  but  it  will  be  sev- 
eral weeks  before  final  effects  of  the 
operation  can  be  determined. 

Her  husband,  Frederick  Northup, 
said  he  understood  it  was  impossible 
to  transplant  entire  eyes,  but  that  in 
certain  /:ases,  a  portion  could  be 
grafted.  Her  physician,  Dr.  George 
W.  Van  Benschoten  of  P/ovidence, 
was  not  available  for  comment  last 
night. 

Visitors,  telephone  calls,  flowers 
and  other  presents  made  the  North- 
up home,  40  Orchard  avenue,  a  bee- 
hive of  Christmas  activity  yesterday. 
But  the  best  gift  of  all  was  the  par- 
tial promise  of  restored  vision  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  operation,  Mrs. 
Northup  said. 

"This  is  one  of  the  happiest  Christ- 
mases  I  have  ever  experienced,"  the 
42-year-old  woman  explained  as  she 
fumbled  with  wrappings.    "I'll  never  j 
forget  it.      I  never  knew  I  had  sol 
many  friends." 

On  Christmas  Eve,  22  members  of  \ 
the    Wakefield    Methodist    Church,  | 
which   Mrs.   Northup   attends,   sang 
carols  under  her  window.     Yester- 
day gifts  arrived  from  girls  of  the 
church,  the  organist,  Albert  Webster,  i 
the  Lions   Club,    South    Kingstown  I 
Woman's  Club  and  South  Kingstown  j 
Women's  Republican  Club.  \ 

Mrs.   Northup   yesterday   was   al-  I 
lowed  to  keep  off  all  day  the  band- 
age she  has  worn  over  her  eye  ex- 
cept for  brief  periods  since  the  op- 
eration. 

The  difficult  operation  involved 
building  an  entirely  new  pupil  in  her 
left  eye,  and  the  removal  of  a  cata- 
ract. It  is  on  this  eye  that  her  sole 
hope  of  seeing  rests.  The  right  eye 
is  considered  to  be  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. 


y  Happy  Girl! 


'-?- 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  25  (INS) 
—Christmas  today  had  brought 
LJUian  Hillman,  a  young  blind 
girl,  fulfillment  of  her  greatest 
wish.  Despite  her  handicap, 
Lillian's  greatest  wish  was  that 
she   might  become   an    actress. 

Sidney  Kingsley,  the  author, 
met  her  at  a  radio  studio  whiere 
s  blind  dramatic  grroup  of 
which  she  was  a  member  per- 
formed for  the  air  waves.  He 
was  so  impressed  he  wrote  a 
small  but  important  part  for 
her  into  his  current  play  and 
she  will  make  her  debut  in  it 
tonight. 
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Swiss  Call  Blind 
•  to  Colors  to  Listen 
for  Airplanes 

,i^^^u^'  ^^^-  2^  <AP)-Generan|. 
simo  Henri  Guisan  ordered  today 
the  formation  of  a  new  Swiss  Army 
Corps  to  bulwark  the  country's  de- 
tenses  before  the  border  foothills 
are  cleared  of  snow  in  the  Spring 

The  Swiss  Army  had  been  based 
on  three  corps.  The  fourtn  unit  will 
consist  of  between  80,000  to  100  000 
men  and  will  be  under  the  command 
of  the  army  chief  of  staff,  Col.  Josef 
Labhart. 

The  59-year-old  Labhart  is  cred- 
ited as  the  author  of  the  army  re- 
organization plan  which  increased 
Innnnn^'^®^  ^^^"^  ^  ^°ose  militia  of 
ciOO.OOO  to  a  highly  organized  unit  of 
more  than  a  half-million.  Military 
sources  said  the  formation  of  a  new' 
corps  would  not  require  an  immedi- 
ate call  for  new  reserves. 

Even  blind  persons  were  being 
placed  on'reserve  lists  for  use  in 
antiaircraft  units  to  listen  for  planes 
overhead. 

The  reorganization  extends  the  el- 
igibility for  service  from  48  to  60 
years.  • 


BLIND  YOUTH  MARRIES 


Rev.   Mr,   Kendall    Performs    The 
xC^iKony  Here;  Jackson  is 
/i  ^Kidely    Known    Aggie 

MX  Ralph  Jackson  and  Miss 
Velma  Jean  Bell  were  married 
at  2:30  o'clock  Tuesday  after- 
noon, December  26,  1939,  in  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  Wlllmoore  Ken 
dall,  who  performed  the  ceremony 

Mr.  Jackson,  blind  youth,  has 
operated  the  concession  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  on  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  col 
lege  campus  for  some  time  and 
was  the  first  local  person  to  em- 
ploy a  "seeing-eye"  dog.  He  has 
recently  been  lecturing  in  this 
and  other  states,  exhibiting  his 
dog. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  although  form- 
erly a  student  at  the  Muskogee 
state  school  for  the  blind,  has 
partial  vision  and  is  able  to  read 
and  otherwise  direct  her  activities 
Her  home  is  in  Coalgate.  It  w 
an  unusual  ceremony,  the  bride 
groom  and  the  minister  in  chargi 
both  being  sightless. 


//^  /^^^ 
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Player  Model 
For  Doll  Faces^ 
and  Hands  ^ 

Star  While  Blind 


Discovers  Talent  by 
Telling  Stories 

j      Delilah-Judith,   stage   and  radio 
I  star,  has  been  named  by  artists, 
!  producers    and   writers,    as    being 
j  one    of    the    most    beautiful    girls 
i  in  the  world.     They  mention  her 
:  resemblance  in  both  face  and  fig- 
i  ure'  to  the  Venus  de  Milo,  with  her 
I  carrot-red   hair,    brown   eyes    and 
flashing    dimples.      A    statue    has 
been   made   of   her,   and   her  face 
reproduced    in    plaster   for    muse- 
ums.     She     wajs     discovered     by 
Florenz   Ziegfeld,     shortly    before 
his  death,  contracted  by  him  and 
made  a  stage  star  in  Los  Angeles 
in  "Honeymoon"  two  months  aft- 
er she  became  an  actress. 

Ziegfeld  had  seen  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  actress,  as  leading 
woman  in  Moliere's,  "The  Doctor 
in  Spite  of  Himself,"  in  Holly- 
wood, when  the  audience  cheered 
as  soon  as  she  appeared,  because 
I  of  her  amazing  beauty.  She  ^fes 
[been  leading  woman  si^ice  in  lO 
plays,  including  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet" and  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
|ice."  She  starred  in  Ibsen's  "A 
Doll's  House"  last  year  in  Holly- 
Wood  and  signed  a  star  radio  con- 
tract, while  doing  t,o  for  "This 
IWoman  in  White,"  and  later  for 
"Supernatural." 

'  Delilah-Judith  was  featured  this 
year  on  the  Hollywood  screen 
World  program  on  Monday  nights 
from  KMPC  as  dramatic  actress. 
She  is  a  model  for  dolls'  faces  and 
hands. 

Quoting    from     the     Hollywood 
Screen    World    magazine,     Febru- 
ary,    1939:     "Delilah- Judith     pos- 
sesses   the    perfect   doll   face    and 
is  the  model  for  many  of  the  dolls 
manufactured    today.      As    artist 
i  model,    Delilah-Judith    has     posed 
I  for  internationally  famous  artists, 
including  Harrison  Fisher,  and  her 
jface  has  appeared  many  times  on 
ifront  covers  of  Cosmopolitan  mag- 
lazines    and   other  publications." 

The  actress  was  model  for  Van 
Leshout  and  his  class  of  40  pupils 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  she  was 
but  18  yenrs  of  age.  Her  face 
smiles  at  you  daily  from  bathing 
Isuit  adds,  etc.  She  first  played 
jln  movies  last  year  In  "The  Se- 
cret of  Treasure  Island,"  Colum- 
bia studios. 

Tills  star  was  born  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  is  single  and  her  homti 
In  Hollywood  is  called  "The  Doll's 
House."  She  was  a  child  prodigy 
at  the  piano  and  Is  now  on  the 
air.  as  a  soloist,  and  is  studying 
for  grand  opera. 
,  This  unusual  person  was,  as  a 
i  child,  blind  and  crippled,  due  to 
a  fall.  "It  was  during  the  suffer- 
ing and  misery  of  those  dark 
years  that  I  laid  the  foundation 
ifor  my  career,"  she  told  an  editor 
recently.  "To  amuse  myself  1 
learned  to  play  the  piano,  but  not 
well.  I  limped  up  and  down  along- 
side the  keyboard,  not  being  able 
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Delilah -Judith. 


to  reach  enough  keys  when  seat- 
ed. I  pretended  I  was  the  north 
wind  rushing  from  base  to  treble. 
1  was  a  dancer  swaying  back  and 
forth  over  the  keys.  I  was  a  kit- 
ten running  up  and  down  on  black 
pnd  white  ivory.  One  thing.  I 
learned  in  blindness,  was  that 
Stevenson  was  right  when  he 
v/rote,  'Close  all  the  roads  of  all 
the  world,  love's  road  is  open 
still.'  In  blindness  one.  is  certain- 
ly dependent  on  the  outside  world 
being  brought  to  one  over  love'b 

"And   so  In   order   to   keep   the 
other    children    near    me,    that    I 
might    have    their    companionship 
and  be  near  the  warmth  of  their 
childish   joyousness,    I   told     them 
stories  of  fairies  and  animals  and 
all  I  could  invent.     And  in  trying 
to  hold  their  interest  I  had  to  be 
emphatic  at  certain  points — start- 
ling,   breath-taking,    speaking    in 
whisper,    rising   to    a   crescendo — 
falling  to  a  meekness,  gay  laugh- 
ter, pretended  sobs,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  I  learned  to  act. 

"The  doctor  said  if  I  cried  much 
my  sight  would  never  return — so 
I  tried  to  ,sing  instead.  There  hav«f 
been    many    times    since,    when    I 
have    .<?ijnp-    in.stead    of    crving,^Jlfl(rf 
cause  I  wajs  trying  to  protectmy 
face.     Well — now   I   am    studying] 
grand  opera.    After  I  was  miracu-  \ 
lously  cured  of  being  blind  and  my ' 
crippled  condition  was  almost  cured 
I   danced   and   danced,   pretending 
I  was  a  butterfly  or  a  rose  or  a 
scarlet   cockatoo.     I   feel    that   in 
the  dark  in  blindness  I  found  the 
cold  stone   floor  of   acting.     It  is 
knowing   how   to   preten — how   to 
act." 

Quoting  Fred  Schubert,  colum- 
nist: "Delilah- Judith  will  bring  a 
new  type  of  beauty  to  the  screen. 
She  is  a  living  prototype  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  her  measurements 
being  exact  with  those  of  the  God- 
dess of  Loveliness."  Then  again 
quoting  William  Wolfe,  vaudeville 
producer:  "Delilah- Judith  is  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world. 
I  hope  she  will  be  my  leading 
woman   in   vaudeville  soon." 

The  actress  will  soon  be  on  the 
air  on  the  new  Hollywood  Screen 
World  program  from  KFWB  in 
"Stardust  of  Yesteryear."  She  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Radio  Artists,  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild  and  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists.  The  Wood  Radio 
Productions  will  feature  the  tal- 
ented actress  in  a  series  of  tran- 
scriptions. The  assignment  will 
present  her  acceptance  of  a  part 
in  "Pamela"  which  she  had  under 
consideration.  She  has  been  ap- 
proached by  scouts  of  the  Selznlck 
studio  for  a  test  for  a  big  prNiuc- 
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BLIND  DO  THEIVORK 

Thi*' sounds  Jike  an  anomaly  but 
ftctuaiiy  it  is  a  fact  that  blind  ter- 
mite^ destroy  mode  wood  than 
tHose-that  can  see.  According  to 
tlje  Monsanto  Chemical  bulletin 
published  at  Eockefeller  Center' 
worker  termites,  which  destroy 
wood.  ar€Jila;iii^.X}ift  others,  known 
«s  king's  and  queens,  cannot 
Wood  and  do  not  work. 


own 
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Qitce  Blind,  He  Has  Yowed. 
ip  Assist  the  Sightless 

/  /^trickei^  blind  M'hen   he  was   11  years  old,   Elmo   Brilev: 
lllqfNorthElg]    '  ■ 


ghth  street,  M-as  totally  blind  for  four  yedrs.   Not^] 
witM  his  sight  fully  restored  the  young  man,  Avho  is  25.  has 
Tu^e  a  vow  that  he  is  going  to  woidc-iuujaiiliiig  the  blind  as 
lo4g-  as  he  can  afford  the  opportunity 
Briley   is   now   engaged   as   home 

InsLtiictor  of  Braj_llo„in..\Yj.'a"lotte 

county,    wor1ang^"*inidcr    the    "WPA 
adult    education     department.      He 

goes   to   homes   thruout   the   county 

to  instruct  blind  rx^isons  in  the  use 

of  reading  and  writing  in  the  Braille 

system. 

Briley's  loss  of  sight  was  caused 

b.y  a   hemorrhage  resulting  from  a 

minor  operation.   In  a  week  his  eye- 
sight had  become  impaired  to  where 

he  could  see  only  a  few  feet  away. 

Within  a  month  he  could  see  noth- 
ing. 

Discouraged,  but  not  despondent, 

because     of     his     misfortune,     the 

youngster  went  to  the  Kansas  State 

School  for  the  iBlind.    By  the  time 

he  had  masfeied  Braille  his  vision 

had    improved    to    such    an    extent 

that   he    could    read    from    regular 

books. 

Probably  the  greatest  joy  in  Bri-' 
ley's  life  was  on  a  clear  summer 
■  evening  when  he  was  between  It 
!  and  15  years  old.  Up  imtil  that  time 
he  could  not  discern  objects  at  all. 
That  night,  however,  lying  in  his 
bed,  he  could  sense  the  moonlight 
streaming  into  the  room.  He  "went 
to  the  window  and  looking  out 
could  see  the  moon  fairly  clearly. 

After  that  improvement  was 
rapid.  When  he  was  17  years  old 
he  went  to  Wyandotte  high  school 
for  a  year. 

But  because  Briloy  has  known 
what  it  is  to  be  blessed  with  sight 
and  the  helpless  feeling  that  comes 
without  it,  he  has  pledged  himself 
to  assisting  the  blind  in  any  manner 
possible  thruout  his  life. 


Elmo  Biilej( 
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BliodCirl  Wins 
Legion  ContcCT 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J.,  Jan.  13  (AP)— > 
Eighteen-year-old  Eleanor  IXincan 
smiled  last  night  when  she  won  a 
sectional  American  Legion  oratori- 
cal contest,  and  gave  her  manu-  j 
script  to  the  judges. 

It  was  written  in  Braille.  | 

Officials  said  they  were  unaware  \ 
the  fair-haired  Demarest  hig'h 
school  senior  was  blind  when  sihe 
entered  the  contest. 

Eleanor  said  she  hoped  her  ora- 
tion en  "The  Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  would 
win  a  $4000  national  prize  so  that 
she  n'iay  continue  her  study  of  mu- 
sic. 

She  has  been  blind  since  birth.  ,  j 


Funds  Solicitor 
For  Blind  Jailed 


James     McFayden,     Boston, 
Loses  on  Appeal 

PITTSFIELD,  Jan.  16— James  Mc- 
Fayden,  alias  Martin  F.  Keliher  of 
Boston,  went  to  jail  today  for  si\ 
months  for  soliciting  funds  for  tha 
Berkshire  Benevolent  Association  for 
the  Blind  without  a  permit.  Sentence 
was  imposed  by  Judge  George  F.  Leary 
of  Springfield  in  Superior  Court  on  an 
appeal  taken  from  the  same  sentence, 
but  a  $100  fine  was  hot  reimposed. 

McFayden,  according  to  Dist.  Atty. 
Thomas  F.  Moriarty.  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Berkshire  Blind 
Association  for  a  concert  for  the  as- 
sociation's benefit.  With  its  sanction 
he  and  his  aides  solicited  funds  and 
sold  tickets.  Complaint  was  made  by 
William  McCarthy,  state  director  of 
the  blind,  but  before  McFayden  could 
be  arrested  here,  he  was  arrested  in 
Darien.  Conn.,  on  a  similar  charge. 

Restitution  was  to  be  made  through 
his  lawyer,  Atty.  William  A.  Hoaphy^ 
but  McFayden  failed  to  turn  over  to 
Atty.  Heaphy  any  funds,  and  he  was 
brought  into  District  Court  where  the 
original  sentence  was  imposed. 
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Roxbury  Man,  Although  Almost  Blind, 
Establishes  Baptist  Church  in  Hawaii 


Rev.  Edward  R.  Goodwin,  formerly  of  Roxbury,  and  the  Firsl   Baptist  Church  which  he  has 

founded  near  Waikiki, 


In  faraway  Honolulu,  within  sound 
of  the  rolling  breakers  on  Waikiki 
Beach,  a  man  of  41,  known  to  his 
friends  in  Roxbury  as  "Eddie" 
Goodwin,  has  established  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  from  there  will 
soon  begin  the  further  task  of  estab- 
lishing other  Baptist  churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  islands. 

But  Rev.  Edward  R.  Goodwin 
does  not  see  the  white  combers 
frothing  in  on  the  beach  from  the 
broad  Pacific.  He  is  almost  blind, 
,  with  sight  so  dim  that  he  cannot 
j  recognize  faces  and  requires  as- 
sistance in  his  travels.  His  eyes  will 
never  be  any  better,  but  he  has  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  time  when 
he  can  no  longer  read  print  by  learn- 
ing the  Braille  system. 

SpirituarfPSpS^tion  even  more 
than  military  or  naval,'  he  feels,  is 
the  need  of  America  and  as  long 
!as  he  can  help  in  furthering  this 
'preparation,  eyes  or  not,  he  will  do 
so.  He  has  not  always  had  bad  eyes. 
Once  his  sight  was  keen.  The  dam- 
age to  his  eyes  was  done  in  the 
World  War,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  55th  United  States  Artillery 
in  France.  He  was  a  victim  of  a 
gas  attack  which  all  but  wrecked 
his  sight  and  also  his  digestion. 

Subject  to  "Spells" 

After  14  months  overseas  he  came 
home  and  then  followed  dreary 
months  in  hospitals  and  vocational 
training  schools.  No  treatment  did 
him  much  good.  The  gas  had  done 
its  work.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
was  subject  to  what  his  mother 
describes  as  a  "spell,"  pain  in  his 
eyes  and  his  stomach,  intense  pain 
that  incapacitated  him  imtil  the 
"spell"  passed. 

"But  when  the  pain  lets  up,"  says 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Annie  Goodwin,  42 
Warren  st.,  Roxbury,  "Eddie"  goes 
ahead  like  anything.  He  was  always 
a  great  one  for  doing  things  and  he 
never  lets  the  pain  bother  him." 

Mrs.  Goodwin  is  intensely  proud 
of  her  son.  Sitting  in  her  little  apart- 
ment this  gray-haired  old  lady  tried 
to  think  of  anecdotes  about  him. 

"Maybe  if  my  head  was  as  good 
as  his  I  could,"  she  said.  "But  all 
I  can  say  is  that  he  is  a  wonder- 
ful son.  I  never  had  a  minute's  wor- 
ry about  him,  even  when  he  was  a 
boy.  He  was  always  a  good  boy. 
Never  smoked  or  drank.  Even  when 
he  came  back  from  the  war  he  didn't 
smoke,  although  we  supposed  of 
course  he  would." 


apologetic  for  her  appearance.  She 
was  planning  to  have  her  hair 
waved,  she  remarked.  She  does  sew- 
ing for  a  living  and  during  the 
Christmas  rush  she  was  so  busy,  she 
said,  that  she  was  "beat  out"  and  so 
tired  she  simply  could  not  face 
the  task  of  having  her  hair  washed 
and  waved. 

"My  boy  wants  me  to  go  out  to 
the  islands,"  she  said,"  but  I  don't 
know.  If  we  were  rich  people  and 
I  could  make  a  trip  out  there  and 
come  back  then  maybe  I  would.  But 
we're  poor  people  and  if  I  went  out 
there  I  would  probably  stay,  and  I'm 
too  old  now.  My  place  is  here  and  •■ 
I  want  to  be  buried  here  where  I've  I 
lived  all  my  life.  Maybe  I  will  never 
see  Eddie  again,  but  I  am  contented 
as  long  as  I  know  that  he  is  doing 
the  work  the  Lord  called  him  to  do. 
And  I  know  he  will  do  it  well." 

Four   months   ago    Mr.    Goodwin 
went  to  Hawaii  to  organize  a  Bap- 
tist church.   This  was  no  novel  ex- 
perience for  him   because   he  had 
been  engaged  in  restoring  churches 
most  of  his  ministry.  His  success  in  j 
Hawaii  was  immediate,  so  much  so 
that  on  Jan.  12  he  will  leave  the ' 
island  of  Oahu  for  the  City  of  Hilo  | 
on  the  big  island  of  Hawaii  and  his ! 
first  church  will  be  taken  over  by ; 
Elder  E.  K.  Begley  of  Louisiana.  His  : 
outstanding  achievement  in  organ- 1 
izing    the    'HDase"    at    Waikiki    has! 
brought  support  for  his  efforts  from 
the     Northern    Baptists,     Southern 
Baptists,  Independent  Baptists  and 
Missionary  Baptists. 


Digest  Plans      ^  ^ 
Issue  for  Blmd 

In  an  effort  to  provide  general 
magazine  material  for  blind  per- , 
sons  who  are  unable  to  read' 
Braille,  the"  Reader's  Digest,  it  is 
announced,  will  hereafter  issue  a 
I  special  "talking"  edition,  the  first 
I  of  its  kind,  for  distribution  from 
some  27  regional  libraries  now 
serving  the  country's  blind. 

The  "talking  Digjest"  will  be  is- 
sued concurrently  with  the  regular 
monthly  edition,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  year's  issue  will  require 
'from  100  to  120  phonograph  rec- 
ords, each  playing  20  minutes  toj 
a  side.  It  is  stated  that  thes'fe  rec-j 
ords  will  not  be  sold,  but  will  be ' 
loaned  to  the  regional  libraries  for ' 
distribution  to  blind  patrons. 
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Sews  for  Living: 

Iklrs.  Goodwin  Was  inclined  to  be 


Daughter  With  Him 

With  him  in  the  islands  Is  his 
daughter,  Audrey  A.  Goodwin,  eld- 
est of  his  five  children.  Three  more 
are  in  school  in  California  and  the 
other,  his  oldest  son,  is  at  a  train- 
ing school  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Dwight  Grammar  School,  Spring- 
field St.,  Huntington  School  and 
Fisher  Business  College.  After  the 
war  when  he  became  interested  in 
the  ministry  he  was  trained  in  the 
work  of  that  church  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Teological  Seminary,  Louis-, 
ville,  Ky.,  followed  by  a  graduate 
course  at  the  Los  Angeles  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Gordon  Col- 
lege of  Theology  and  Missions  and 
Boston  University.  His  father,  How- 
ard I.  Goodwin,  has  been  dead  sev- 
eral years. 

"He's  a  wonderful  son  and  a  won- 
derful friend,"  says  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
"and  I  don't  know  anybody  who 
knows  htm  who  would  not  say  so. 
He  is  always  so  cheerful  and  anxious 
I  to  help  people  along." 
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Iffands  Do  What  Eyes  Can't 
\  For  BKnd  Trainer  of  Horses 


New  Orleans,  Jan,  26— Russ 
Padig-et  lives  in  a  world  of  hoof- 
bea.ts  druimming  through  the  dark- 
ness, voices  calling,  hands  on  his 
awm  to  gOJide  him,  and  the  sure 
;  touch  of  his  own  fingers  on  the 
;  fiesih   of  a  hioi-s^e. 

He's     blind,     perhaps     the     only 
blind    owner    and     ti-ainer    on    the 
American    track — but    he    has    sur- 
rendered  nothinig   excepit    the   abili-  | 
ty    to   see.  ' 

At  54,  with  clear,  blue,  sig-htlfess 
eyes  he  kuieels  in  a  stall  to  feel 
his  horse,  bandage  its  lewe.  A 
sjtubby    ma.n,   quick   on    his   feet. 

At   16   he     left     his      Manhattan, 

j  Kas.,  home     to     be  a     jockey.     He 

'  grew  too  heavy  to  ride  and  bought 

holies.     He   trained    them  and   ran 

j  tlhem,  year  after  year. 

A  pain  went  aci-oss  his  eyes 
seven  years  ag'o  while  he  was  driv- 
ing north  to  Maryland.  He  was 
blind  within  a  couple  of  months 
but  he  kept  his  horses,  trained 
tlhem  and  raced  them. 
Still  At  It 
^e's  still  doing  that.  He's  stay- 
ing her  now  with  his  wife  and  four 


daughtei-s  an'd  is'  out  at  the  ti-ack, 
every  moraing  at  7  o'clock.  Jock- 
ey Willie  Page  lives  with  hira, 
drives  his  car,  leadiS  him  by  the 
arm. 

Russ  has  four  houses.  Imperial 
Nick,  Big  Gay,  G.rand  Rlema  and 
Conbee. 

"I've  never  been  hurt,  knocked 
down  or  kicked,"  Riuss  sayis. 
"Everything  anybody  can  do  with 
a  horse  in  a  stall,  I  can  do  It. 
It's  all  by  feel.  You  can't  look  at 
a  .saddle  to  tell  whether  its  tigtht. 
You  have  to  feel.  That's  what  I  do. 

"I  can  tell  how  a  horse  is  with 
my  hands.  You  can't  alwajns  feel 
fever,  in  a  leg  by  looking  at  ift. 
You    have   to   feel." 

All   By  Feel 

The  same  with  buying  horses. 
Someone  reads  the  pedigree,  the 
performance,  the  size.  Russ  feels 
the  horse. 

"The  only  thing  I  need  with  an 
outsider  in  buying,  a  horse,''  he 
says,  "is  to  look  at  the  eyes  to  see 
if  it's  moon-eyed  or  has  specks  or 
something.  T  can't  feel  the  eyes  to 
teJl.  Thai's  the  only  place  I'm 
S'tuinped." 


BUND  AHORNEY 
ASPIRANT  "TO  BE 
RECKONED  WITH" 


Pike  Assured  of  Big 
Backing  in  Race  at 


Salisbury 

+ 
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SALISBURY.  Jan.  27— Attorney  N. 
NeBl  Pike,  blind  lawyer  of  this  town, 
Is  a  candidate  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  March  election  here.  He  has 
taken  out  nomination  papers  for  the 
position  of  selectman.  He  Is  28  years 
old.  Is  completing  a  three-year  term 
on  the  local  school  committee,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  board. 

A  desire  to  be  of  service  to  his 
community  Is  the  only  reason  the 
popular  attorney  entered  politics  in 
the  first  place. 

'  "Many  persons  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, after  being  educated  at  the 
PerMna  Institutg,  go  home  and  sit 
In  tnT"  LUillUHBiTcorner  and  do  noth- 
ing," Pike  explained.  "I  made  up  my 
mind  that  rather  than  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  community,  or  one  who 
did  nothing,  I  would  try  to  be  of 
service  and  one  of  the  best  ways  I 
know  of  Is  to  serve  In  public  office." 

He  did  not  have  any  difficulty  be- 
ing elected  to  the  school  board  when 
he  first  ran  and  thinks  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  se- 
lectmen for  the  coming  year.  Three 
are  to  be  elected  and  there  will  be 
a  big  field.  It  is  expected. 

Salisbury  has  always  been  a  hot- 
bed of  politics  and  Attorney  Pike 
knows  It. 

When  asked  was  he  a  "better  gov- 
ernment candidate,  an  Independent, 
or  what?"  Pike  replied.  "I  am  not 
linked  with  any  group.  I  have 
friends  among  all  factions  and  I  am 
running  Independently.  My  Ideal  of 
public  service  Is  to  do  the  most  good 
for  the  largest  number  of  persons, 
regardless  of  what  faction  they  be-i 
long  to."  ; 


Blind  since  he  was  seven  years  old. 
I  after  suffering  sunstroke.  Pike  went 
to  and  was  graduated  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  then 
enrolled  In  and  was  graduated  from 
Boston   University   law  school.  j 

While  at  law  school  he  took  a  spe-' 
cial  course  in  municipal  corporation 
law.  That  subject,  with  his  three 
years  of  service  on  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  natural  knack  and  liking 
for  town  affairs  seems  to  put  him 
way  up  with  the  leaders  among  the 
contenders  for  the  position  of  select- 
man. 

The  costs  of  government  In  Salis- 
bury are  entirely  too  high  for  the 
size  of  the  town.  Pike  declared. 

"Expenses  amounted     to     $200,000 
,  last  year  and  I  know  they  could  be 
reduced    materially      If     there      was 
j  greater   efficiency     in    the    manage- 
'  m.ent   of   certain     departments,     the 
welfare  and  police  departments  par- 
ticularly," he  stated. 

Mr.  Pike  has  been  a  practicing 
attorney  In  Newburyport  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  has  handled  cases  of 
a  varied  nature,  criminal,  divorce, 
contract  and  tort.  He  has  appeared 
In  the  district  courts  of  Newburyport 
and  Amesbury  and  has  done  business  j 
In  the  appelate  court,  ! 

The  attorney  is  the  son  of  Patrol- 
man and  Mrs.  James  Pike.  He  lives 
at  Salisbury  Beach.  He  is  the  old-' 
est  of  nine  children  and  his  brother, 
Erwln,  also  a  policeman,  is  serving 
as  his  campaign  manager.  Since  tak- 
ing out  nomination  papers  he  has 
received  many  promls-ss  of  support 
from  persons  llvtng  In  different  parts 
of  the  town. 

Attorney  Pike  commutes  by  train 
to  Newburyport,  where  his  offices  are 
located.  He  is  met  at  the  train  each 
morning  by  his  secretary.  Miss  Paul- 
ine Emerson,  of  Newburyport.  One  of 
his  hobbles  Is  attending  talking  mov- 
ies, which  he  declares  Is  similar  to 
listening  to  a  radio  play. 

At  meetings  of  the  school  board 
over  which  he  presides,  reports  are 
read  aloud  for  his  benefit.  He  has  a 
name  which  he  authorizes  some  one 
to  use  to  sign  bills  after  they  are 
read  to  him. 

The  blind  attorney  Is  an  expert 
reader  in  Braille,  and  through  the 
generosity  of  a  wealthy  Boston  wom- 
an, who  Is  also  blind,  he  regularly 
receives  the  Braille  edition  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

He  is  looking  forward  with  much 
Interest  to  the  coming  campaign...,^ 
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^Wrestle  by  ListeningT 


Blind  Matmen  Build  Up  Enviable  Record  Through 
Ability  to  "Hear"  What  Is  Happening  in  Match; 
Tension  in  Body  Muscles  of  Opponent  Which  Is 
Picked  Up  by  Sensitive  Fingers  Big  Aid  in  Sens- 
ing Moves;  Follow  Style  Coach  Dr.  Neal  Quimby 
Learned  at  Springfield  College 


By  Harold  W.  Heinz 

ft 

Dr.  Neal  Quimby,  graduate  of 
Springfield  Collegre  in  1929,  is  re- 
rarded  as  the  origrinator  of  wrestling 
tor  the  blind. 

In  1931,  two  years  after  he  took 
ip  his  duties  at  the  Pennsylvania 
institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Jlind,  located  in  Philadelphia,  he  or- 
anized  a  school  mat  team.  It  was 
md  still  is  regarded  the  first  of  its 
[ind  in  the  world.  Since  then  the 
nstitution,  which  is  108  years  old, 
>as  become  widely  known  for  its 
itrong  grapphng  squads,  usually 
looking  matches  with  high  school  and 
loUege  freshman  aggregations. 

Last  night  Quimby,  who  is  princl- 
>al  of  the  boys'  division  of  the  school, 
)rought  his  squad  to  Springfield  Col- 
lege to  meet  the  varsity  team  there. 
Quimby  realized  his  boys  were  step- 
ping out  of  their  class  in  taking  on 
the  Maroon  matmen  but  stated  he 
was  anxious  for  a  little  stiffer  com- 
l-etition  to  give  them  added  experi- 
ence. 

"After  all  it's  better  than  knocking 
off  another  high  school  or  college 
freshman  outfit,"  he  said  JTist  before 
the  meet.  i 

Up  to  last  night  the  blind  school' 
had  gone  through  six  seasons  with- 
out a  defeat,  ringing  up  57  consecu- 
ti.ve   victories   in    that   time. 

That's  quite  a  record  for  a  group  of! 
'ads  from  a  secondary  school  thati 
u  occasion  even  takes  on  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
teams.  And  if  you  look  over  the 
Quimby  organization's  records  for  the' 
last  year  you  will  find  only  two  set- 
back these  to  the  New  York  In-j 
•fWme  for  the  Blind  and  Lower  Mari-i 
on  High,  which  is  situated  just  out-j 
side  of  Philadelphia. 

Maroon    Mat    Star 

Quimby,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
wrestlers  ever  turned  out  by  Coach 
E.  W.  Pennock  at  Springfield  Col- 
lege, and  who  was  runnerup  in  the 
Olympic  tryouts  in  1928,  enjoys  teach- 
ing his  blind  students  the  various 
arts  of  wrestling.  And  he  has  had  so 
much  success  in  his  chosen  field  that 
the  idea  has  spread  to  nine  other 
similar  institutions  in  this  country. 

The  former  Maroon  athlete  gives 
the  impression  it  is  not  a  difficult 
task  to  teach  blind  boys  how  to 
wrestle.  It  is  much  harder  for  the 
boys  to  learn  the  game,  naturally, 
than  youngsters  who  have  their  sight, 
he  points  out,  but  they  apply  them- 
selves readily,  train  hard  and  always 
are  willing  to  hsten  to  corrective 
measures. 

Only  three  members  of  his  squad  are 
totally  blind.  The  others  have  part 
vision.  (No  pupil  is  eligible  to  enroll 
who  has  more  than  10  per  cent 
vision.) 

But  even  the  boys  who  have  slight 
vision  see  only  shadows,  which  is  a 
decided  handicap  since  the  moves  of 
opposing  grapplers  have  to  be  sensed, 
according  to  Quimby. 


"The  boys  wrestle  by  listening  for 
their  men  and  start  their  counter 
moves  the  instant  they  'hear'  what  is 
happening,"  said  Quimby.  "Sometimes 
their  counter  moves  are  perfect  and 
sometimes  they  are  far  from  that. 
But  they  are  at  their  best  when  work- 
ing on  holds.  They  sense  an  op- 
ponent's move  almost  the  instant  an 
opponent  decides  to  make  it.  Tension 
in  the  muscles  of  the  body  of  the 
opponent,  which  is  picked  up  quick- 
ly through  Ijhe  sensatlve  fingers  of 
the  blind,  is  one  reason  why  my 
boys  are  so  good. 

Follow  Quimby's  Style 

"They  follow  the  wrestling  etyle  that 
I  learned  in  college  —  that  of  keeping 
rushes  to  a  minimum,  playing  for  the 
breaks  and  then  outguessing  the  other 
man  when  the  big  opportunity  arrives. 
In  other  words,  the  boys  don't  just  use 
brute  strength  to  win  their  matches. 

"An  instance  of  one  of  our  wrestlers 

making  a  name  for  himself  in  col- 
legiate circles  is  Robert  Allman,  totaHy 
blind,  who  captained  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  team  last  year,  was  run- 
ner-up for  three  years  in  the  Eastern 
intercollegiates  and  won  a  scholarship 
while  at  college  for  scholarship,  ath- 
letic ability  and  leadership.  Allman  is 
now  attending  law  school." 

The  three  members  of  Quimby's  team 

who  are  totally  blind  are  Charles  Hall, 

155  -  pound    defender;    Leonard    Alks- 

mant,   115   pounds,   and  Eddie   O'Neil, 

j  100  pounds. 

The  Maroons  have  no  opponents  in 
the  latter  two  classes  and  so  Alksmant 
and  O'Neil  staged  an  exhibition  match 
during  the  program  in  the  West  gym. 

"Since  my  boys  can't  be  taught  by 
showing  them  holds,  I  have  to  use  the 
method  of  application.  But  when  I 
want  to  demonstrate  anything  oij  the 
mat  to  a  member  of  the  team  I  never 
say,  'Come  feel  this  hold.'  Rather  it  is 
'Come  see  this  hold.'  Once  told  a  fine 
point  of  the  game  they  never  forget. 
They-  alsc  are  exceptionally  good  in 
helping  each  other." 

Up  to  last  night  Chester  Cooper,  the 
115-pounder,  had  not  been  defeated  in 
six  years.  "The  Maroons  are  without  a 
defender  at  that  weight  and  Cooper 
was  forced  to  spot  his  man  something 
like  13  pounds.  Capt.  Fred"  Burbank,  a 
lightweight,  has  not  lost  a  bout  in 
four  years  and  O'Neil  has  gone  two 
years  without  having  his  string  of  vic- 
tories broken. 

Tonight  Coach  Quimby  takes  his 
team  to  Hartford  to  meet  the  Hartford 
School  for  Blind  in  what  will  be  the 
first  meet  in  the  history  of  the  Capitol 
City  school. 
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BlindMali  Robbed 
by  Women     i 

Almo'st  totajiy  blind,  gid  76} 
years  of  ag?,^ -Newton  Spires,, 
1430  West  104th  street,  was 
robbed  of  $310  by  three  women, 
posing  as  church  workers,  as  he' 
strolled  near  his  home  last  Tues- 
day, he   reported  yesterday. 

The  money,  Spires  told  deputy 
sheriffs,  had  been  saved  from 
blind  aid  funds  he  received  from 
the  state. 

As  .  Spires  walked  along,  the 
car  containing  the  women  was  | 
driven  into  a  drivewaj'^  in  front' 
of  him,  blocking  his  path.  Onej 
of  them  alighted  and  asked  fori 
directions  to  a  church. 

She  was  joined  by  the  others, 
who  encircled  Spires.  They 
feigned  sympathy  for  him,  but 
when  they  drove  away.  Spires 
discovered  his  two  wallets,  one 
with  $280,  the  other  holding  $30, 
had  been  taken  from  his  trouser 
pocket. 


ihis  column  Is  for  Enterprise 
readers  to  express  their  opinions 
on  tlie  questions  of  tlie  day.  Please 
be  brief.  Write  on  only  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Any  objective  point 
can  be  made  clear  In  not  more 
than  500-600  words.  Writers  must 
sign  theit  aames  and  addresses. 


"STORM  TROOPER." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Enterprise: 

There  is  a  young  man  in  Brock- 
ton who  deserves  credit  for  an  act 
of  kindness  during  the  storm,  Wed- 
nesday night,  when  th^tpFi  blind  P^o- 
ple  from  the  "Braille"  project  on 
West  Ashland  street  were  stranded 
in  the  grocery  store  on  the  corner. 

No  taxicabs  or  poUce  cruisers  were 
available,  so  .Peter  Mihos-^ of fered 
the  use  of  his  father's  car,  and  driv- 
ing it  himself,  he  took  the  three 
home,  and  as  he  reached  the  homes 
of  their  families,  who  were  much 
worried,  he  got  out,  and  although 
it  was  very  difficult,  he  guided  each 
one  personally  to  their  doors.  One 
lived  on  Belair  street. 

I  accompanied  them  and  when  I 
offered  to  help  he  would  not  let  me, 
get  out  of  the  car,  and  neither, 
would  he  take  any  money  for  his 

'^'^Hrmay  not  be  a  "Boy  Scout,"  but 
he  makes  a  fine  "Storm  Trooper 
and  is  a  splended  example  of  how 
it  is  done  in  the  American  way.  God| 
bless  him.  j^j^g  j3^,sY  PEARL.  , 
18  Highland  street,  j 
Feb.  21,  1940.  1 


ZWt^  Wrestler  Is  Most  Courageous 


Robert  Allman,  blind  member  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
wrestling  team,  exhibits  trophy  awarded  him  as  most  courageous 
athlete  of  1939  by  Philadelphia  Sports  Writers'  Association. 


JWhen  prilited  in  Braille  type 
^r  use  of  tne  blind,  "Doli'Qwix- 
bte,"  the~tilHO"Qs  satii'if&al  novel, 
fills  12  volumes  and  weighs 
more  than  40  pounds. 


Phone  Direct6ry 
Printed  in  Braille 

'  "Telephone  d4rectorieS''^rinted  In 
braille  for  use  of  the  blind  have 
been  shipped  to  the  Red  Cross  in 
Lansing.  Mich.,  it  was  announced 
yesterday.  The  shipment  was  ihc 
^irst  sent  by  the  Braille  Corps, 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  of  which  Mrs. 
Ijlley  France  is  chairman.  The 
books  comprised  12,700  pages,  mak- 
ing one  of  the  largest  single 
orders  ever  filled  by  the  Braille 
Corps. 
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lENSUS  TAKERS 
SCHOOLING  TO 
START  MONDAY 

Will     Prepare     Them     for 
,,.   Enumerating  Begin- 
K.         ning  April  2nd 

noh;tou.-^ln  preparation  for  Uie 
hu!?f>  task  of  questioning  the  2,- 
500.(100  persons  in  their  d'stricr 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  mor-^ 
than  1300  census  eiiumeratom 
were  notified  to  attend  training  ^ 
scrhool   beginning  next  Monday. 

The  census  takers  will  be  dchool- 
ed  to  'anvas  residents  o?  Middle- 
sex. Suffolk,  Norfolk  ?nd  Essex 
oountir.s  when  .the  16th  Govcni- 
mont  census  officially  begins  on 
April   2. 

Special   stress  will  be  placctt  ou 
thr  method  of  approach  during  the 
school's    session.     .Motion    pktuvw*' 
will  be  used  by  l^atrick  J.  Murray. 
district    supervisor    of    the    censu-* 
to  illustrate  the  correct  method  of 
appioa',h    and    the    ways    to    over 
conu.    normal    difficulties.   The    p'o- 
tures    were    made    by    the    Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  'n  Washington. 
A    special    chart    iJi    Braille    wi'i 
tiermit      blind      persons    to    under- 
-taiid    ^p    ruiestious     and    answer 
ea/  h    poI'MUll'JIU'    IL""they    prefer. 

This  dialr'ct  is  one  of  three  in 
which  thr  state  is  divided.  "Wo 
do  not  anticipate  serious  difficnl- 
ly  in  havin:?  peoole  answer  tlip 
form  une:stions."  Mr.  Mi'nay  de- 
•l«r''d.  "I  believe  there  is  not  a 
parson  liv'ng  in  this  area  whom  1 
could  not  convince  that  these 
questions  are  necessary  and  un 
ol)icctionable." 
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Ilind  citizen 
seeKTRXdio' 

A  second  hand  radio  is  still  be- 
ing sought  by  the  Old  Colony  Me- 
morial to  brighten  the  liome  of  a 
local  aged  blind  resident,  who  has 
•made  such  a  request  to  this  news- 
paper office. 

Any  person  wishing  to  donate 
such  an  article  for  such  a  fine  and 
worthy  cause,  is  asked  to  com- 
municate immediately  with  the 
;01d  Colony  Memorial,  Phone  77. 
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Aid  To   The  Blind 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  14  — 
Flori<Ja  contitiues  second  in  the 
num^r  of  recipients  of  Aid  to  the 
Blipd  per  100,000  population  in 
the  entire  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  figures  made  public  here 
today  from  the  offices  of  the 
State  Welfare  Board. 

With  147  per  100,000  popula- 
tion, based  on  the  1930  federal 
census,  Florida  is  running  Maine, 
with  156,  a  close  race  for  top 
[honors. 

In  the  Sixth  Social  Security 
District,  with  which  it  is  grouped, 
Florida  has  a  long  lead  over  its 
nearest  competitor.  The  number 
of  recipients  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  the  district,  by  states,  fol- 
lows: Florida,  147;  Alabama,  21; 
Georgia,  34;  Mississippi,  33;  South 
Carolina,  46;  Tennessee,  62. 

Florida  also  leads  the  district  in 
jthe  average  grant  to  the  sightless, 
With  $12.41,  as  compared  to:  Mis- 
sissippi, $7.36;  Alabama,  $8.90; 
Georgia,  $10.02;  South  Carolina, 
•$10.47    and   Tennessee,    $11.02. 

Accenting  the  difference  in  the 
liberality  of  the  various  states  to- 
ward the  blind  and  near-blind, 
Connecticut,  which  brings  up  the 
rear,  pays  such  gratuities  to  only 
P  p^sqns  per  100,000  population. 


Blind  Man  Creates  New  Writing  Board 

Joseph  B.  Earnest,  retired  navy  chaplain 
who  lost  his  eyesight  December  1938,  created 
a  writing  board  to  permit  him  to  carry  on  his 
correspondence  with  his  many  friends  without 
aid.  He  IS  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
.Virginia,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
and  now  hves  at  Vallejo,  California  The 
materials  for  the  device  will  cost  less  than 
$1.00,  and  may  help  someone  in  your  com- 
munity to  a  brighter  life. 
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Hpuse  Told 

Blind  SocifiJy 
DictatesBuying 

Charges    that    blind    venders    in 

:  Federal  buildings  are  being  re- 
quired to  buy  products  from  a  re- 

istricted  list  of  dealers  and  pay  6 
per  cent  of  their  gi'oss  sales  to  the 
Washington    Society   for   the    Blind 

'were  disclosed  yesterday  in  a  tran- 
script of  hearings  on  the  Labor 
bor  Department-Federal  Security 
Agency  supply  bill. 

The  House  subcommittee  was  told 
that  "24  or  25"  persons  were  poi- 

jsoned  from  eating  sandwiches  pur- 
chased from  the  venders,  who  buy 
all  sandwiches  from  a  single  whole- 

|sale  dealer. 

After  spending  two  days  ques- 
tioning officials  about  the  opera- 
tions of  these  stands,  the  House 
subcommittee  recommended  that 
the  Office  of  Education  place  thera 
on  "a  sound  bu^ness  basis"  before 
next  year. 

John  A.  Kratz,  chief  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  Education  Of- 
fice, defended  the  restricted  supplies 
list  on  the  ground  that  blind  dealers 
are    thereby   required   to   purchase 

goods  of  a  high  quality. 

Kratz  said  that  the  Society  for 
the  Blind,  a  private  organization, 
borrowed  $14,000  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to 
erect  the  stands.  The  6  per  cent 
fee.  he  said,  pays  for  administrative 
expenses,  building  new  stands,  and 
amortization  of  the  loan. 

The  accredited  list  furnished  the 
vendors,  as  published  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings,  carried  the 
name  of  only  one  dairy,  one  fruit 
company,  one  tobacco  company,  and 
one  ice  company. 
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THE  plight  of  William  A.  Lewis,  blind 
Denver  attorney,  whose  friends  hope  to 
obtain  the  eye  of  a  condemned  criminal 
for  a  grafting  operation,  may  start  a  nation- 
wide sight-restoration  society. 

Emmett  Thurmon,  a  lawyer  friend  of 
Lewis,  plans  to  organize  a  charitable  organi- 
zation to  persuade  men  condemned  to  die  to 
donate  their  eyes  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
Through  such  an  organization  arrangements 
for  the  operation  would  also  be  made. 

"I  shall  contact  the  associations  for  the 
blind  in  Denver  and  Colorado  first,"  explains 
Mr.  Thurmon,  "and  through  them  prominent, 
public-spirited  citizens.  In  this  way  I  hope 
to  incorporate  a  sighlt-restoring  organization 
that  will  grow  to  nationwide  profrortions." 

Wardens  in  penitentiaries  of  forty-one 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  of 
which  have  capital  punishment,  would  be 
asked  to  cooperate  in  persuading  condemned 
men  to  will  their  eyes  for  these  cornea-graft- 
ing operations. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  sight- restor- 
ing society  to  select  the  cases  of  blindness. 


most  likelj'  to  respond  to  this  operation  from 
among  thousands  of  applicants.  The  persons 
to  be  operated  upon  would  be  transported  to 
the  penitentiaiy  and  the  eye-grafting  ^per- 
formed in  the  prison  Immediately  aftet;  the 
execution  by  a  qualified  surgeon  who  would 
donate  his  services.  ;.i/'       , 

Mr.  Thurmon  estimated  that  aj^oxi-  { 
mately  150  executions  take  place  a,nnu^y  in 
the  United  States.  If  each  condemned  inan 
gave  away  his  eyes,  the  operation  could  be 
performed  on  twice  that  number  of  ■'blind 
patients,  each  of  whom  would  get  one  eye. 

If  out  of  these  300  operations  only  a  third 
proved  successful,  Mr.  Thurmpn  pointed  put 
that  it  would  restore  a  large  proportion  of 
those  so  handicapped  to  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety. 

Whether  the  gas  used  in  some  executions  ■ 
would  render  eyes  worthless  was  a  question  ' 
raised  by  surgeons.     Other  methods,  such  as 
hanging,  the  electric  chair  and  shooting  of- 
fer no  such  difficulty,  they  say.  ' 

Mr.  Thurmon  pointed  out  that  only  seven 
states  offer  thejfiioice  of  shooting  or  hanging. 


Blind  Girl  Sent 
to  Psycopathic 

Mary  Janes,  alias  "Tobey"  Foley,, 
a   blind   girl   graduate   of   the   Uni- ] 
versity     of      Montana,      who      was  | 
brought  into  Municipal  Court  today 
on    charges    of    passing    worthless 
checks   in    two   Boston    stores,   and 
with  being  a  fugitive  from  justice 
wanted    in    Connecticut,    was    com- 
mited  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital 
for  observation  by  Judge  Charles  L. 
Carr.     Her   case  will  come   before 
the  court  again  on  April  6. 

The  young  woman  was  arrested 
in  Providence  two  weeks  ago  on 
a  charge  of  passing  worthless  chocks. 
While  in  custody  she  teli  over  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  injured  her  head. 
T?rt  fan  resulted  in  total  blindness. 
the  court  was  told. 

Under  treatment  she  made  some- 1 
what  of  a  recovery,  and  after  her 
case  was  disposed  of  with  a  sus- 
pended sentence,  she  was  taken  to 
Worcester  where  she  suddenly  be- 
came blind  again.  In  Worcester 
she  was  given  a  suspended  sentence 
and  she  was  brought  to  Boston. 

Lotteries  To  Aid  Blind     i 

Coloi^bi^  has  placed  a  tax  on 
lottery  prizes  to  raise  funds  for  the 
aid  of  the  indigent  blind  and  deaf, 
The  official  decree  just  issued  in 
Bogota  provides  that  lotteries  must 
turn  over  to  the  National  Treasury 
two  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
lottery  prize  drawings  amounting  to 
$60  or  more. 


■P       r^^pew:  iters  for   Blind 

A  neV  typei^riter  has  been  invent- 
ed for  those  who  wish  to  write  let- 
ters to  blind  persons  in  Braille,  re- 
ports Collier's.  The  keyboard  is 
standard,  but  the  keys  instead  of 
printing  letters  from  a  ribbon  em- 
boss the  paper  in  Braille  characters. 
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Census  Questions 
P  Put  Into  Braille 

f  Boston,  April  6— (AP)— A  blind 
and  deaf  resident  was  enumerated 
today  by  a  census  taker  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  When  Patrick  J.  Murray, 
area  mana.qer  for  the  census,  de- 
termined that  the  blind  and  deaf 
man  could  read  Braille,  he  asked 
the  Red  Cross  if  it  could  supply 
someone  who  understood  the  sys- 
tem. Miss  Edith  De  Moninicis,  a 
Red  Cross  secretary  who  studied 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  -jjoluatfered.  She  trans- 
scribed  into  Braille  the  33  essen- 
tial questions  of  the  census— and_ 
the   rest  was  easy.  ■"" 


Blind  Woman  Burned, 
Nephew  Hurt  in  Rescue 

A  72-year-old  blind  woman  was 
seriously  burned  yesterday  when  she 
stumbled  over  an  electric  heater  In 
her  bedroom  and  her  60-year-old 
nephew  received  a  possible  practure 
of  the  skull  when  he  fell  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  excitement  of 
rescuing  her.  ] 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Helen  Walsh  of 
19  Winter  street,  Arlington,  received 
'  severe  bums  on  the  right  side,  from! 
her  waist  to  he  knee,  when  she  felll 
nephew  received  a  possible  fracture 
McDermott  and  his  wife,  who  share 
the  house  with  Mrs.  Walsh,  went  to 

her  aid.  ,         i.  •      +„ 

As  McDermott  ran  downstairs  to 
call  help,  he  slipped  and  fell.  Police 
took  both  to  the  Symmes  Arlington 
Hospital  where  their  names  were 
jglaced  on  the  danger  list.      — ■   ■* 


Tandem  Cyclinj 
ForTBlmdSai  d 

Good  Exercise 

Use  of^iwm  bicycles  oper- 
ated by  volunteer  pilots  to  pro 
vide  exercise  for^Jto—tUiPd,  as 
suggested  by  Hans_Ohrt  of  Bev- 
erly Hills,  thi's'weeic  had  wot 
approval  of  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind. 

In  tandem  cycling  the  steer- 
ing, braking  and  gear-shifting  is 
done  by  the  helmsman  or  pilot, 
Ohrt  pointed  out,  allowing  the 
blind  passenger  to  help  with  the 
peddaling  and  thus  get  outdoor 
exercise. 

He  believes  cycling  for  the 
blind  will  grow  in  popularity  as 
universities  and  clubs  add  tan- 
lem  "wheels"  to  their  athletic 
equipment,  and  he  has  offered 
his  services  in  furthering  the 
worthy  cause  by  loaning  tandems 
from  his  shop  for  blind  persons. 

Eddie  Hotter,  blind  freshman 
kt  U.C.L.A.,  who  won  three  first 
places  as  a  member  of  the  gym 
team  in  a  meet  against  U.S.C. 
recently,  has  joined  with  Ohrt 
\n  furthering  the  idea.  Both  will 
be  heard  on  the  "Busy  Blind 
Foundation"  program  over 
KFWB  at  4:15  p.m.  this  Satur- 
day. 
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lotteries  *'"^id  P''"*^ 

^Colombia  has  placed  a  tax  on  lot- 

Jprizes  to  raise  funds  for  the  aid 

indigent  blind  and  deaf.  The 

Tctttl  decree  just  issued  in  Bogota 

provfaes    that   lotteries   must    turn 

over  to  the  national  treasui^  2  per 

cent  of  the  value  of  all  lottery  prize 

drawings  amounting  to  $60  or  more. 
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Sight   Conservation 

Although  there  are  150,000  blindpersons  in  the, 
pDited  States,  the  fact  remains  '^'Sil'' blindness  vs. 
preventable  in  a  majority  of  cases,  Mrs.  Eleanor' 
Brown  Merrill,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  asserts  in  thej 
25th   annual  report  of  the  organization. 

Usually,  Mrs.  Merrill  says,  the  underlying  reason 
for  loss  of  sight,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  disease  or 
accident,  is  lack  of  knowledge.  The  society  therefore' 
concentrates  its  work  on  pointing  the  way  to  preven- 
tion, by  keeping  abreast  of  scientific  advances  in 
medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  by  inform- 
ing the  public  of  such  advances  and  how  they  may 
be  applied  practically  in  saving  sight. 

It  is   tragic  that  so   many  persons* must     suffer 

blindness    when    most    cases     are     preventable.     It 

would  be  even  more  tragic  to  permit  other  cases  to 

rlevelop  if  anything  possible  can  be  done  to  preveni 

lem. 
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She  and  City  Reach  Age  of  9 


Mrs.  Bushnell 
Born  in  Year 
Of  Incorporation 

BY  J.  L.  HASBBOUCK. '     .  t 

Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  Bushnell 
was  born  in  Bloomington  the  same 
year  of  the  city's  legal  incorpora- 
tion, which  is  to  be  commemorated 
J>y  a  public  celebration  on  June  19. 

Mrs.  Bushnell's  90th  birthday  will 
fall  on  Thursday  this  week,  and 
will  be  properly  observed  at  the 
borne  of  her  daughter  In  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  she  is  now  mak- 
ing her  home. 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  liv- 
ing persons  can  say,  as  Mrs.  Bush- 
nell, that  their  lives  and  the  city's 
official  life  exactly  correspond  on 
the  calendar. 

Grandfather  a  Minllster. 

Mary  Robinson  Bushnell  was 
■bom  in  Bloomington  May  9,  1850, 
third  child  qf^ James  Harvey  Rob- 
inson.'"Her  maternal  grandfather 
was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Drake, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  ministers 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Bloomington.  He  built  a  small 
home  on  East  Washington  street 
on  what  is  now  the  vacant  prop- 
erty just  west  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad.  Of  course  at  that 
time  there  was  no  railroad. 

The  lumber  of  which  this 
original  house  was  built  was 
black  walnut  and  it  was  put  to- 
gether with  wooden  pegs  in- 
stead of  nails. 

After  her  mother's  marriage  to 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  this  home 
of  her  grandfather  was  enlarged 
and  became  the  home  of  her  par- 
ents until  about  1868,  when  her 
father  built  the  brick  home  which 
older  residents  of  Bloomington  will 
remember  as  it  stood,  until  it  was 
torn  down  about  10  years  ago,  at 
the  foot  of  Robinson  street  on 
Oakland  avenue. 

Niece  Lives  Here. 

Mary  Robinson  was  married  in 
1877  to  Albert  Bushnell  and  moved 
to  Kansas  City  about  three  years 
later.  There  she  lived  until  her 
husband's  death  about  10  years  ago. 


Blind  Boy  Wins  Prize 

Blind  16-year-old  Arthur  McKay 
has  just  won  a  music  scholarship 
■It  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Melbourne,  Australia.  He  won 
it  by  playing  the  Mozart  piano  con- 
certo, having  memorized  the  music 
from  70  pages  of  Braille  after  it 
had  been  played  to  him. 


OLD  AS  THE  CITY— Mrs.  Mary  yfobinson  Busbnell,  born  in  Bloom- 
ington  the  year  of  city's  incorporation,  1850,  with  nter  great-grand- 
child, Nancy  Robinson  Cooke  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


She  then  went  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  make  her  home  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  H.  H,  Van  Tuyl. 

Mrs.  Bushnell  is  still  keenly  In- 
terested in  all  that  goes  on  about 
her.  Since  making  her  home  in 
New  England,  she  has  greatly  en- 
joyed the  countless  beautiful  drives 
which  she  has  taken  with  her  son 


and  her  daugiiter.  She  loves  the 
hills,  the  trees  and  the  wild  flowers 
which  grow  by  the  roadside.  She 
is  very  fond  of  reading  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  news  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Bushnell  is  an  aunt  of  Miss 
Margaret'  L.  Robinson,  514  South 
Moore  street. 
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Use^Ears  of  Blind 


The  technical  schools  o£  the  Italian  royal  navy  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  practical  experiments  in 
the  use  of  blindpersonnel  manning  the  listening  devices 
for  airplanes.  -^     ' 

These  and  other  tests  with  blind  observers  have  def- 
initely proved  that  their  acute  sense  of  hearing  may  really 
be  used  to  great  advantage. 

The  fact  that  they  are  blind  not  only  improves  their 
sensibility  to  sound  but  allows  greater  concentration  on 
the  duty  than  is  possible  with  the  normal  person. 
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Blind  Man  Travels 

f  1 00,000  Miles  on  Foot 


BLIND  TRAVELLER 

Carl  Fay,  64,  blind  since  he  was  10  years  old,  who  has  travelled  thousands 

of  miles  on  foot  despite  his  handicap. 

'^for    his    earlier    years    he    has    travelled 

WHATLEY,    May   16-At    dawn    today   alone.      His    peregrinations    have    taken 

/^     ,  TT,        BA       1.     u       1  VI-    ,     ■  him  to  every  State  in  the  United  States, 

Carl  Fay,  64,  who  has  been  bhnd  snice    "^^^^  \,^l^   ^^^^^   t^^.j^e^    to    England, 

the    age    of    10   and    who    has    travelled    Scotland  and  Ireland. 


throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  since  he  was  17,  left  the  home 
of  Edwin  A.   Graves  and  began   a  trek 

which   will    take    him   into   Connecticut, 

then    to    New   York   and    various    other 

States. 
He   completed   his   yearly  visit   at   the 

Graves  home  this  morning  coming  here 
-alone  and  finding  his  way  despite  un- 
j  seeing  eyes. 

I  During  his  nearly  50  years  of  travels 
ithe  blind  man  estimates  that  he  has 
(covered    over    100,000    miles    and    except 


Mr.  Fay  was  born  in  Boston,  Dec. 
10,  1876  and  lost  his  eyesight  from  spinal 
meningitis  on  his  10th  birthday  in  1886. 
The  ensuing  seven  years  was  spent  in 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  and 
at  the  age  of  17  he  decided  to  live  the  i 
life  of  a  wanderer.  ] 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Fay  carried  a 
cane  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  late  Zane  Gray  whom  he  knew  when 
a  struggling  author.  The  cane  was 
broken  by  a  careless  motorist.  Fay  said, 
but  he  procured  a  second  from  a  blind 
friend. 


A  letter  signed  "Mrs.  J.  B.,  Newton 
Centre,"  reads: 

"While  w3.1king  on  Mount  Auburn 
etreet,  Watertown,  this  evening,  about 
7:15,  I  noticed  a  very  thoughtful  motor- 
man  on  the  Boston  Elevated.  He 
stopped  his  car  for  the  passengers  to 
alight  and  then  assisted  an  elderly  blind 
man  to  croiS6  the  busy  street  and  start- 
ed him  safely  on  hie  way. 

"It  was  commendable  to  note,  too, 
that  not  a  single  motorist  tooted  Im- 
patiently for  car  number  5218  on  the 
Arlington  Heights-Watertown  run  to  be 
on  its  way." 


By  LEMUEL  F,  PARTON 

Consolidated  Features— WNU  Service.) 

DOROTHY  STICKNEY,  the  ac- 
tress who  gets  the  Barter  Thea- 
ter award  for  the  best  performance 
of  the  season  in  "Life  With  Father," 

Blind  Unm  20,     Sm/TS 

She  nSlKfK^^op    youth.  Reared 

By  the  Hard  Way  °f    ^    ^0^*** 

Dakota    prai- 
rie, the  daughter  of  a  country  doc- 
tor,   she  had  studied  elocution  and 
immediately  headed  for  a  stage  ca- 
rreer  when    her    sight    was    all    but 
miraculously  restored  when  she  was 
20.      At    St.    Paul,    she    and    three 
other  girls  formed  a  traveling  sing- 
ing and  dancing  troupe  called  "The 
Southern    Belles."     It   faded   quick- 
ly and  she  came  along  up  in  Eroad- 
:way   by   the   hard    road.     Her   first, 
bell-ringing  role  was  Molly  Malloy, ' 
the    street    walker,    in    "The    Front 
,Page."     At  Skowhegan,  Miune,  she 
jmet  and  married  Howard  Lindsay, 
co-star  in  "Life  With  Father."  ; 
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Fake  Doeior,  Robbing  Blind^ 
Sentenced  as  "Meanest  TOifer 


"  It  wasn't  just  a  three  to 
thirty  year  sentence  Superior 
Judge  Lile  T.  Jaclis  imposed  on 
James  Allen  yesterday — along 
with  it  went  the  judge's  brand 
that  "you're  the  meanest  thief 
I've  met  in  my  years  as  a 
jurist." 

Allen,  29,  had  preyed  on  the 
aged  blind,  police  charged.  He 
would  spot  a  blind  person  on 
the  street,  follow  him  home. 
Gaining  entry  by  posing  as  a 
"board    of   health    doctor,"   he 


would  give  his  victim  a  fake 
examination,  during  which  he 
managed  to  steal  his  money. 

His  victims  were  all  over  70, 
police  said.  Allen  admitted  rob- 
bing ten  here,  and  working  the 
same  racket  in  fifteen  other 
Pacific  coast  cities. 

He  pleaded  guilty  yesterday 
to  two  charges  of  burglary  and 
one  of  grand  theft.  Judge 
Jacks  sentenced  him  to  one  to 
ten  years  on  each  charge,  to 
run  consecutively. 
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Training  May  Give  Blincl 
New  Chance  in  Art  Work 


Los  Angeles,  June  13.  —  (UP)  — 
Little  did  George  T.  Wally  dream 
12  years  ago  that  his  embarrass- 
ment some  day  would  lead  him  into 
a  field  that  eventually  would  be- 
come his  life  work,  and  as  a  result 
his  embarrassing  moments  would 
bring  hours  of  happiness  to  many 
less  fortunate  than  he. 

A  new  method  of  teaching  the 
blind  to  enjoy  some  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  normal  persons  and  to 
awaken  talents  otherwise  dormant 
is  being  developed  by  Wally. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  the 
artist  and  former  Golden  Glove 
boxing  champion  in  1928  during  the 
time  he  was  sketching  characters 
on  New  York  streets.  Finding  itj 
embarrassing  to  sketch  a  subject 
amid  curious  onlookers,  Wally  be- 
gan searching  for  some  inconspic- 
uous means  of  making  his  drawing 
unobserved. 

He  solved  the  problem  by  wear- 
ing a  deep-pocketed  coat  and  with ! 
the  aid  of  a  pencil  and  paper  drew 
the  sketch  within  the  depths  of  the 
pocket,  never  seeing  the  drawing. 
As  he  put  it:  "I  m/jrely  transferred 
the  mental  picture  onto  the  pad  in 
my  pocket,  using  my  fingers  and  a 
pencil  as  a  medium. 

"At  the  time   I   wondered   about 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  such 
a  system  to  aid  the  blind."  he  said. 
Tests  Not  Extensive. 

Though  the  idea  of  subconscious-! 
ly  transfering  a  mental  image  to  I 
paper  occurred  to  him  12  years  ago, 
it  was  not  until  six  months  ago  that 
he  began  to  develop  it.  And  after 
a  brief  experiment  in  using  it  as 
an  aid  to  the  blind,  Wally  believes 
the  blind  can  be  taught  to  write, 
draw  and  paint  without  the  medium 
of  Braille. 

Progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  six  months  by  Wally's  12 
pupils.  Unaided,  aside  from  funda- 
mental instructions,  they  have 
learned  to  write  their  names,  write 
poetry,  letters  and  notes,  play  tit-j 
tat-toe  and  paint  simple  designs' 
with  water  colors. 

"The  blind,"  Wally  said,  "are  sen-; 
sitive  and  can  learn  only  when  they 
are  completely  relaxed." 


They  are  first  taught  to  draw  a! 
straight  line   and  once  this  is  ac- 
complished can  gain  confidence  andl 
it  is  comparatively  simple  to  teach 
them  to  write. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a 
paper  six  inches  square,  containing 
a  series  of  four  upraised  dots  placed 
one  inch  apart.  Spaced  between  the 
inch  markers  is  another  raised  dot 
tj  designate  one-half  inch.  The  stu- 
dent then  places  his  finger  tips  on 
one  of  the  four  raised  dots  along 
each  border  which  serve  as  guide 
lines.  Next,  with  a  light  pencil  at 
the  tip  of  one  finger,  the  pupil 
moves  it  across  the  paper  to  the 
right.  Each  repetition  of  the  per- 
formance will  produce  four  parallel 
lines,  and  to  the  blind  student  this 
is  a  great  accomplishment. 
Many  Write  Names. 
Then  after  mastering  the  tech- 
nique of  drawing  a  straight  line  the 
students  begin  writing  their  name. 
This  is  a  feat  which  many  blind 
have  never  been  able  to  do. 

Clyde  *W.  Greentee  of  Long  Beach 
was  one  of  the  first  blind  perons 
Wally  aided  and  in  a  short  time 
Greentee  was  drawing  rudimentary 
sketches  and  now  he  paints  pri- 
mary pictures  with  water  colors. 

One  of  Wally's  star  pupils,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kunzi,  64,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  been  blind  since  she  was 
a  girl,  wrote  a  birthday  verse  to 
her  daughter.  Another  of  the  blind 
pupils,  Mrs.  Alice  Arnold,  blind 
since  14,  composed  and  wrote  her 
first  piece  of  poetry  unaided  after 
receiving  less  than  five  months'  in- 
struction. 

At  present  all  his  students  are 
of  middle  or  advanced  age.  But 
Wally  hopes,  in  time,  to  obtain 
younger  persons,  whom  he  believes, 
because  of  their  more  plastic  minds 
and  less  fixed  habits,  can  accom- 
plish more  complicated  projects. 

It  is  Wally's  contention  that  the 
blind  may  be  trained  in  the  arts, 
producing  plays,  musical  comedies 
and  operas,  to  further  develop  their 
talents. 

"I  believe  it  possible  through  the 
use  of  a  special  stage  carpet  toj 
train  the  blind  in  dramatics  and  to 
produce  legitimate  stage  shows,"  he 
said. 


Cultural  Center  Planned. 

Wally   hopes  to   establish   a   cul- 
tural center  for  the  blind  that  will 
include   a  theater   and   the   special! 
stage  carpet,  the  basic  principal  of 
which    he    explains    is    to    produce 
electrical     impulses     to     be     sent 
through    the    carpet    directing    the' 
movements  of  the  blinfj  person.  A 
prearranged   code  will  Jbe   sent  by 
an  operator,  using  a  mpdel  of  the 
stage  to  direct  the  cast,  f  The  direc- 
tor will  move  his  finge|s  over  the 
model    and_Jhe    conta<^.  will    send 
impulses  through  the  carpet  which 
the   blind   actors   will   feel   in  their 
feet  and  be  directed  accordingly." 
I     Wally  ventured  into  the  experi- 
mental teaching  of  the  blind  upon 
his  own  initiative  and  has  since  pro- 
gressed a  J  one  in  his  worki 
■The   first  eneouragemenl^  he    re- 
ceived  was   from    Alan    T.     Hunt, 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branclf 
of  the  Braille  Institute,  in,  the  form 
of  equipment    and    students    with 
which  to  put  his  theories  to  a  prac- 
tical test. 

It  was  agreed  that  Wally  would 
be  permitted  six  months'  time  in 
which  to  produce  results.  If,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  he  had  proved 
the  practicability  of  his  new  ideas 
and  methods,  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America  agreed  to  extend  him 
furtl-er  aid. 


Eye  Rating  " 

il  *j^s  are  rated  at  20-20, 
as  that  they  can  read  a 
^s  certain    standard   size 
fe'et  away.     If   they  can 
read   at   twenty  feet  only  a  line 
that   the   normal   eye   could   read, 
at  forty  feet,  the  rating  is  20-40.   i£j 
20-60  rate  of  vision  is  not  consi- 
dered   too    serious.      That    means 
that  if  your  keen-eyed  friends  can 
read  a  certain  line  that  is  sixty 
feet  away,  you  have  to  move  up 
,to   the    20-foot   line   before   it   is 
legible.    Of  course,  with  that  rat- 
ting, you  need  glasses,  but  by  no 
'means  are  you  approaching  blind- 
Iness.      But    20-70,    only    ten   feet 
jmore,   is   rated   as   partial   blind- 
i  ness,  and  people  with  a  20-200  rat ' 
ing,  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  ht^ 
them,  may   be   able   to  read  oj^y 
by   the   Braille    touch   syslsai 
American  Magazine.  ^ 
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Inquiry  Into  Appeal  %r  Blind 
Reveals  Deal  With  Solicitor 

Could  Use  Name  of  Organization 
For  Payment  of  $40  Cash 

Fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  lesser-known  charity  agencies 
in  Washington.  In  publishing  the  factual  findings  of  one  of  its 
reporters,  The.  Star  does  not  presume  to  say  any  particular  institu- 
tion is  good  or  bad,  efficient  or  inefficient. 


In  addition  to  year-around  Washington  chai-ity  institutions  that 
solicit  contributions  through  telephone,  door-to-door  and  letter  appeals  at 
irregular  intervals  (and  without  the  approval  of  the  Community  Chest  or 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies),  there  are  also  special  or  seasonal  appeals 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Some  of  thase  may  be  perfectly  reputable,  but  the  person  solicited 
should  be  certain  of  this  before  con-<'> 


tributii;ig.  Investigation  is  not  al- 
ways easy,  but  worthy  organizations 
welcome  inquiries  and  the  person  in- 
vestigating doubtful  appeals  will  find 
the  time  well  spent^ — and  interesting. 
For  example,  take  a  recent  "help 
the  colored  blind'  appeal.  Prospec- 
tive contributors  were  told  by  solici- 
tors that  money  was  needed  for 
camping  facilities  and  summer  out- 
ings and  that  the  appeal  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Capital  City  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  a  legitimate 
but  small  group  which  meets  every 
two  weeks  at. a  local  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

$40  for  Use  of  >^anie. 

This  sanction  proved  to  be  an 
agreement  whereby  for  $40  cash  a 
Mr.  Miles  bought  the  right  to  use 
the  association's  name  for  a  period 
of  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds.  VVhen  interviewed  by  a 
Star  reporter,  David  Lucas  of  1419 
First  street  N.W.,  president  of  the 
association,  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  Mr.  Miles'  first  name  nor 
where  he  lived.  Neither  did  he  know 
how  much  money  Mr.  Miles  had 
I  raised,  nor  how  it  was  solicited. 
j  "AH  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mr. 
Lucas,  "is  that  I  dealt  with  a  Mr. 
Miles  and  a  Miss  Abbott  and  I  could 
reach  them  on  the  telephone." 

A  woman  who  said  she  was  Miss 
Abbott  answered  the  reporter's  tele- 
phone call.  Yes,  she  was  familiar 
with  the  campaign,  but  any  details 
about  it  would  have  to  come  from 
Mr.  Miles,  who  was  not  in.  Besides 
the  drive  was  about  over,  she  added, 
and  publicity  would  not  "do  any 
good'!  at  this  time.  She  declined  to 
give  Mr.  Miles'  first  name  or  his 
business  or  home  address,  although 
she  said  that  he  "boards  here."  She 
would  not  say  where  "here"  was. 
Discrepancy. 

Further  check  sho\yed  that  the 
telephone  number  was  listed  for  a 
residence  3n  Parkwodd  place  N.W. 
When  the  reporter  visited  this  ad- 
dress, a  man  came  to  the  door  and 
said  he  was  the  only  boarder,  that 
neither  Miss  Abbott  nor  Mr.  Miles 
lived  or  boarded  there  and,  more- 
over, that  he  understood  Mr.  Miles, 
had  gone  to-  Detroit. 


Several  members  of  the   Capital  I  does  business." 


City  Association  for  the  Blind,  upset 
over  the  agreement  Mr.  Miles  had 
signed  with  their  Executive  Com- 
mittee, sought  in  vain  to  check  on 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Miles:  "After 
all,"  they  pointed  out,  "the  methods 
he  uses  may  reflect  on  the  associ- 
ation and  there  is  no  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  Mr.  Miles  could  raise 
for  his  own  use — under  the  name  of 
the  associatix)n." 

"That's  so,"  Association  President 
Lucas  said,  "but  we  got-the  $40  and 
we  signed  the  contract  and  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  now." 

Another  special  appeal  being 
made  at  this  time  is  that  of  the  Dis- 
abled Firemen's  Association  of 
Washington,  which  is  sponsoring 
and  soliciting  ticket  sales  for  a 
cruise  down  the  Potomac,  July  8.  It 
sponsored  a  cruise  (which  is  neces- 
sarily an  elaborate  affair  since  char- 
tering the  boat  costs  $500)  last  year 
and  a  benefit  dance  February  6. 

Information  Refused. 

Anthony  J.  Wernig,  president  of 
this  group  of  retired  firemen  that 
withdrew  early  last  year  from  the 
Retired  Firemen's  Association,  de- ' 
clined  to  give  The  Star  any  informa-  ' 
tion  about  the  Disabled  Firemen's 
Association. 

He  would  not  say  how  many  mem- 
bers it  had,  what  benefits  were  given 
to  whom  or  just  what  its  activities 
are.  In  a  circular  letter  last  fall  ask- 
ing for  support  of  the  association's 
dance  scheduled  for  February  6, 
Mr.  Wernig  declared  that  the  money 
was  to  be  used  to  help  "the  mem- 
bers who  gave  all  to  save  the  life 
and  property  of  our  citizens,  who 
must  pay  their  own  hospital  bills 
after  being  retired  for  injuries  re- 
ceived in  line  of  duty." 

"Asked  about  the  Disabled  Fire- 
men's Association  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities, Fire  Chief  Stephen  T. 
Porter  asserted  that  retired  firemen 
have  the  same  clinical  privileges 
that  active  firemen  have,  and,  as  re- 
gards, this  particular  association,  he 
added:    "I    don't   like    the    way    it 
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HOMEISROBBED 
WHEN  BLIND  MAN 
.  GOESjm  WALK 

Eugene     Dix    Loses    Trunk, 

Bank  Book,  Clothing,  Ax, 

Property  Deed 

BBIvCHERTOWN.  July  5-<'hlef  of 
Police  Frank  U  Gold  reported  today 
the  one-room  honnft  o(  Eugrene  Dlx  o<; 
Howard  Street  was  entered  earlier  in 
the  wfek  and  innoortant  valuaoles 
taken.  Mr.  Dix  is  a  blind  man. 

The  door  to  the  one-room  taiiilding, 
according:  to  police,  was  unlocked  as 
Mr.  Dix  had  gone  for  a  walk.  Upon 
his  return,  Mr.  Dix  went  to  his  home-j 
made  trunk  to  put  in  a  valuable  pHpe«i| 
and  discovered  it  was  gone.  He  then 
notified  Chief  Gold. 

The  trunk,  which  contained  a  bank- 
book, deed  papers  of  the  property  and 
other  articles  of  value  to  the  owner, 
was  taken  awaj-.  a."?  were  some  cloth- 
ing- and  an  ax.  The  latter  was  be- 
lieved taken  to  break  into  the  trunk, 
which  wa.s  locked. 
,     State  Police  are  also  inveetigating. 
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/  Arwb  BLIND  MEN 

ro  CMind  men  were  in  Butler  Sat- 
urday, wt5rEing;~fKe"  business  section 
for  contributions. 

Blind  persons,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  deserving  every  sympathy  and 
the  usual  generous  response  for  their 
pleas  of  assistance.  But  these  two 
blind  men  were  of  a  different  class 
entirely. 

During  their  stay  in  Butler  it  be- 
came quite  apparent  that  they  were 
drug  addicts.  Their  actions  finally 
forced  local  peace  officers  to  place 
the  two  under  arrest  and  they  were 
taken  to  the  city  holdover.  After 
being  kept  over  night  the  two  were 
released  Sunday  morning,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  immediately 
leave  town  and  not  return.  It  was 
then  that  the  officers  learned  that 
the  blind  men  had  a  car  and  driver 
waiting  for  them.  Near  the  hotel  a 
nice  1939  model  Plymouth  sedan  was 
parked,  the  driver  asleep  in  the  front 
seat.  The  two  blind  men  entered 
their  car  and  were  driven  out  of  town 
with  perhaps  several  nickels  and 
dimes  in  their  pocTcets  which  had 
been  given  them  by  people  of  this 
commimity  who  did  not  have  such  a 
fine  means  of  travel. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  persons  of 
this  kind  are  permitted  at  large  to 
prey  on  a  generous  and  sjmtipathetic 
public.  I 


Man  Who  Regainej 
Suddenly  Loses 

ELDON,  Mo.,  July  11  (AP)— 
Olin  Routen,  who  regained  his 
sight  suddenly  last  February 
after  four  years  of  blindness,  has 
lost  his  vision  again. 

A  bright  light  flashed  in  his 
eyes  one  night  last  week. 

Startled,  he  cried  out. 

"Then  everything  went 
black,"  he  said. 
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Braille  Books 
Gain  Strength 
By  New  Paper 

By  a  StaU  Corresvondent  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

NEW  YORK,  July  16— Folding 
paper  cooking  utensils  and  wash- 
able paper  milk  bottles  are  in  the 
near  offing,  according  to  H.  Sher- 
bak,  inventor  of  a  formula  for 
water-proofing  paper  suitable  for 
Braille  books  for  the  blind,  mili- 
tary and  automobile  maps  and 
camouflage  coverings. 

The  paper  Mr.  Sherbak  derives 
from  his  formula  looks  much  like 
ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper, 
but  the  similarity  ends  there. 
Through  the  introduction  of  a 
secret  "size"  and  the  correct  pro- 
cessing, the  paper  can  be  im- 
mersed in  water  until  thoroughly 
soaked,  rubbed  hard  with  fingers, 
trampled  on  and  flame  applied  to 
it  without  destroying  it.  The  paper 
is  said  to  hold  its  ink  through  all 
these  tests. 

The  process  was  developed  by 
Mr.    Sherbak,    a    Czech,    for    the 
Prussian  War  Office  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  first  World  War.  It  was 
used  during  the  war  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  for   camouflage   pur- 
poses, maps  and  sandbags.  There 
are  three  factories  in  Germany  and 
one   in    Riga,    Latvia,    which    Mr. 
Sherbak  organized  for  the  produc- 
tion   of    the    paper.    A    Canadian 
paper  company,  which  he  declined 
to    name,    is    converting    its    ma- 
chinery to  the  manufacture  of  this 
new  paper  lor  war  materials,  Mr.. 
Sherbak     said,     adding     that     no) 
American     commercial    mill     had 
produced  it.        . 

The  paper  is  well  adapted  to 
I  use  in  Braille  books  for  the  blind, 
Mr.  Sherbak  held,  since  the  mois- 
ture and  the  abrasion  of  the  fingers 
of  the  blind  will  not  corrode  it. 
Because  of  its  water-resistance,  it 
can  be  used  outdoors  even  in  .rain 
and  can  be  washed.  He  said  dura- 
bility of  present  Braille  papers 
was  at  a  low  point. 

Since  his  paper  can  be  made  half 
as  thick  and  still  give  the  same 
wear  and  resistance  to  perspira- 
tion, Mr.  Sherbak  said  it  would 
permit  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
Braille  books.  The  size  of  print 
could  also  be  lessened,  he  added. 


sion  /\gatn 

Since  then  he  has  been  as 
blind  as  he  was  after  an  ac- 
cident more  than  four  years 
ago. 

Routen's  physician  explains 
his  affliction  as  photophobia — 
"fear  of  light" — and  says: 

"He  will  see  again  when  his 
fear  of  light  is  broken  by  a  firm 
conviction  that  he  can  see." 

Routen  said  a  sudden  shock  . 
restored  his  sight  last  February. 
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How  a  blind_e£raQiuli:awing  a 
nension  can  get  ou^  with  a  car 
at  the  present,  while  it  is  aTTa 
pei^ivj^th  all  his  eyesight  has 
difficplltie^in  keeping  out  of  acci- 
dents, was  illustrated  in  Chicago 
the  other  day.  This  blind  pen- 
sioner simply  avoided  the  slight 
inconvenience  by  driving  with- 
out a  drivers'  license.  Oklaho- 
ma has  put  a  stop  to  this  prac- 
tice by  arresting  those  who  were 
driving  cars  revoking  their 
"blind"  pensions— with  the  adf 
dition  of  a  jail  sentence  or  a 
,heavy  fine. 
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5 11  nd  Man  Directed  Way ^ 
Oif  Auto  Party  to  Benson's 


Jungle  train  from  Boston  to 
Benson's  Animal  Farm  on  Sunday 
brought  the  largest  crowd  to  date 
this  season.  Fully  15,000  people 
enjoyed  the  day  at  the  Farm.  One 
of  the  interesting  facts  noted  at 
the     Farm     was     the  arrival  of  a 


party  of  four  from  Dallas,  Texas, 
including  a  blind  man  who  had 
made  the  trip  previously.  The 
group  told  the  ticket  taker  that  the 
blind  man  directed  them  to  he 
Farm  without  making  a  single 
wrong  turn. 


Gives  Ruling  On 

Blind  New  Voters 

(    .     — 

Pallotti    Says    One    Local 

Woman  Cannot  Take 

Oath 


A  ruling  has  been  received  by 
Registrar  of  Voters  Chai-les  F. 
Gortner  concerning  the  process 
whdch  legally  must  'be  followed  to 
make  a  blind  person  a  legal  voter 
in  -this  State.  The  opinion  is  from 
Attorney  General  Frank  A.  Pallotti 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  iby  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  board.  TThe  circum- 
stance which  prompted  the  inquiry 
is  unusual  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  by  the  attorney  general  also 
indicates  that  the  law  can  'be  that 
way,  too. 

A  local  woman,  who  is  blind  and 
bed-ridden,  never  has  been  made  a 
voter,  although  she  ihas  been  eligible 
since  her  removal  from  New^  York 
State  to  Connecticut  several  years 
ago.  Registrar  Gortner  wanted  to 
iknow  what  steps  the  selectmen  and 
town  clerk  should  take  on  Columbus 
Day,  October  12,  when  the  electors' 
oath  is  administered  to  new  voters, 
in  order  to  make  her  a  voter. 

The  law  covering  the  making  blind 
persons    voters    says,    "No    person, 
.otherwise  qualified  to  ibe  an  elector 
in  this  State,  shall  be  held  to  be  in- 
eligible lbi]^>  *»,*,.  |[ness  or  de- 
fective eyesiglt  he  applican' 
shall  be  able  to"Wrxt€  any  article  oJ 
the  constitution  or  read  the  same  ir 
raised  print  or  the  point  of  charac- 
ters used  by  the  blind,  it  shall  b< 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  ability  t< 
read  as  required  by  law." 

ilnasmuch  as  the  woman  conceme4 
with  Mr.  Gortner's  question  is  ibecj  home  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p    m     H 
ridden  as  well  as  blind,   she  ver;  says  that  -the  board  legally  can  nc 
prc^bably  will  not  be  made  a  vote)  advertise  they  will  be  at  her  hom< 
She  would  have  voted  for  Willkie.     say  from  8.15  to  8.30  a.  m.  and  fror 

Attom«y  General  PaUotti  has  in  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m  at  Town  Hall  Th 
foiroed  the  registrar  that  in  order  t  attorney  general  claims  that  th 
administer  the  oa.th  to  her  it  woul,  statutes  require  that  the  session  mui 
be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Select  a-emain  in  session  all  day  at  on 
men  and  town  clerk  to  advertise  th  place  and  that  it  shall  be  so  ad 
October  12  session  to  be  held  in  he  yertjsed 
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"TERRIBLE  STRENGTH"  ^ 

P 

Blind  for  forty-one  years,^58- 

years-old    Anson  Chamberlain  of 
I  Stanton,    Nebraska,      finds     his 
j  blindness  a  challenge  instead  of  a 
'  cause  for  despair.    His  case  is  not 
I  a  rarity,    strange  though    it  may 
;  seem,    for  all  the  blind    we  have 
known  have  appeared  to  have  in 
place  of     vision  a     special  forti- 
tude, an  inner  fire  not  common  to 
those  in  possession  of  a  full  com- 
plement of  physical  assets. 

Margaret  Mitchell  in  her  story 
"Gone  With  The  Wind,"  makes 
reference  to  "the  terrible 
strength"  of  the  weak,  the  maim-: 
ed  and  the  gentle  hearted, 

A  woman  whose  memory  is  one 
of  our  childhood  highlights  of 
recollection  we  see  as  she  was  at 
76,  having  been  blind  since  age 
four.  A  wife,  mother,  home- 
maker  and  musician;  her  days 
!  were  full,  her  strength  and  her 
philosophy  of  patience  contagious. 
She  comes  back  in  the  mind's 
eye  to  us  when  most  needed,  set- 
ting up  the  thought  that  ofttimes 
those  with  the  most  unassailable 
defenses  exhibit  the  greatest 
cowardice. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  lives  alone  on 
his  farm,  caring  for  cows,  chick- 
ens and  vegetable  growing.  He 
keeps  every  household  item  in  its 
proper  place  and  likes  nothing 
better  than  card  games  with 
neighbors,  identifying  the  cards 
through  a  series  of  pin  holes  he 
has  punched  in  them.  Last  spring 
a  tornado  swept  across  his  farm. 
He  was  at  the  chicken  house.  The 
wind  dashed  him  against  the  wall. 
He  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  several  hundred  feet  to  a 
cyclone  cave,  regarding  it  as 
nothing  special  or  unusual. 

Loss  of  vision  is  a  shocking 
loss,  no  matter  how  or  when.  The 
citadel  of  the  mind  is  a  rugged 
fortress,  however,  and  blindness 
need  not  mean  disaster.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  brushed  it  aside 
and  many  others  have  made  simi- 
larly spectacular  adjustments. 

Miss  Mitchell's  reference  to 
"terrible  strength"  smacks  of  the 
ultimate  in  reporting  and  in  un- 
derstanding of  what  some  arc 
pleased  to  call  miracles. 
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Blinii  Groton  Girl  Turns 
Out  to  Be  Mass.  Boy; 
P.  B.  A.  Halts  Aid  Drive 


The  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  as- 
\sociation  today  called  a  halt  to  its 
efforts  to  solicit  contributions  of 
tin  foil  to  be  converted  into  cash 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  a 
blind  child  with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
and  announced  it  had  been  un- 
I  wittingly  misled  regarding  the 
'merits  of  the  case  and  the  identity 
of  the  child.  Several  checks  and  a 
couple  of  cash  contributions  that 
had  been  received  in  addition  to 
about  $50  worth  of  tin  foil,  were  re- 
turned to  the  donors  and  it  was 
announced  the  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  tin  foil  will  be 
held  for  some  local  charitable  pur- 
pose. 

.  The  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  asso- 
ciation of  Groton,  which  had  also 
interested  itself  in  the  case,  was 
said  to  have  taken  action  similar 
to  the  P.  B.  A. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  by  a 
woman  who  told  the  members  at  a 
meeting  sometime  ago  that  she 
was  saving  tin  foil  for  a  child  who 
had  been  blinded  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  purchase  a  Seeing  Eye 
dbg  for  the  youngster.  The  woman 
asked  the  members  of  the  reserve 
to  save  their  tin  foil  for  her  and  it 
Was  in  this  manner  that  the  af- 
fair was  started. 

-By  the  time  the  case  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  P.  B.  A.,  the  story 
Iwas  that  the  child  was  a  Groton 
Iglrl,  but  the  police,  anxious,  out  of 
j^nsideration  of  the  reported  finan- 


cial circumstances  of  the  child's 
parents,  to  shield  her  identity,  took 
the  case  for  granted  and  made  no 
investigation  at  that  time. 

Within  the.  past  few  days,  how- 
ever, members  of  the  P.  B.  A.  had 
reasons  to  entertain  doubt  that  any 
blind  girl,  in  need  of  assistance,  re- 
sided in  Groton  and  they  immedi- 
ately launched  an  investigation  that 
confirmed  their  doubts.  The  inves- 
tigation brought  to  light  that  the 
child,  referred  to  by  the  woman 
who  started  the  affair,  is  a  boy, 
lives  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  but 
spent  the  past  summer  and  several 
previous  summers  with  relatives  In 
Baltic. 

The  P.  B.  A.  held  a  meeting  last 
night  at  the  police  gymnasium  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  during  the 
discussion  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  motive  of  the  association  had 
been  sincere  but  that  there  had 
been  a  regrettable  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  facts.  It  was  also  re- 
vealed that  the  matter  had  been 
taken  up  with  Police  Captain  Bab- 
cock  and  that  he  had  advised  that 
the  checks  and  contributions  of 
money  be  returned  and  that  the 
collection  of  tin  foil  be  halted  im- 
mediately, and  it  was  so  voted. 

It  was  said  today  that  represent- 
atives of  the  P.  B.  A.  will  confer 
with  officials  of  the  Quota  club,  a 
local  organization  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  in 
other  charitable  fields  in  an 
effort  to  decide  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  the  money  col- 
lected from   the  tin  fyil  i^ale. 
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(Special  to  The  Bulletin) 
PUTXAM,  Sept.  12— Daniel  ^S'hit- 
temoie,  I'ulnam's  blind  bicycle  rid- 
er, quietly  celebrated  hirs  02nd  birth- 
«j.r<.y  today  with  a  e,mall  gathering  of 
his  family  at  the  home  on  Walnut 
street.  Mr.  Vv'hittemore  is  in  excel- 
lent health  tr.d  still  takes  an  ac- 
t)V2  interest  in  the  news  events  of 
the  day  but  mist  obtain  all  of  his 
informAtion  from  bulletiiiis  broad- 
cast over  ilie  radio  and  fiom  arti- 
cles re-ail  to  him  from  the  newspup" 
ers   bj-   members  of  hi.s   family. 

Handicapped  l),v  his  blindnfe.?.  Die 
9i-yea"-okl  man  is  unable  to  rifle 
over  unlamiliaf  territory  but  the 
Streets  PuroundinA'  his  home  within 
a  radiu.«  of  two  mile.s  are  ;  n  ojien 
book  to  him  .and  theye  are  very  few 
Iclear  dity.s, winter  -or  summer,  on 
which  he  docci  not  ride  at  least  five 
miles. 

He  is  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
.streets  of  Putnam.  His  bicyclo,, 
which  has  tuo  front  wheel.?  and  one! 
real'  wheel,  is  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture. Ev?n  thoiigh  he  has  been  blind 
for  about  ten  y<>ars,  he  succeeds  in 
keopine;'  the  biocle  in  excellent  re- 
pair h,\-  hi.-<  sen.se  of  feel  <iily.  The 
two  front  wheels  of  th^e  bicycle  are 
made  to  tuin  in  much  the  same 
manner  a«  the  front  wheels  of  an 
automobile  with  a  toggle  joint  at- 
taci-'ed  to  tile  base  of  the  hindle- 
bar.":. 

'\^'uile  yiw  Whiitfenao 
meet  of  hi.'?  travels  '  to  ihe  nine 
streets  of  Putnam,  \Ahere'h-e  rides  in 
the  guttei'  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
cars,  he  does  on  occasion  i^o  as  far 
ffom  home  as  the  Grove  street 
cemetery,  wiiich  i.s  located  on  one 
of  the  main  hisrhwayis  of  the  town, 
the  New  London  to  Worcester  high- 
way. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  would  either  v.alk  or  ride  to 
the  center  of  the  town  each  day.  hut 
jon  on'3  occa.'ion  he  was  struck  by 
(a  light  truck  while  crossing'  the 
street  and  (=ii  ce  that  time  does  not 
fff)  to  the  btipines.':  section  except 
when   he   is   accompanied. 

Guest  of  Honor  At  Supper 
Miss  Rita  Blanchette.  who  i.s  to 
be.  married  fioon,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  chicken  pie  supper  and 
'hower  held  ia.st  night  at  the  North 
Oru^vcnordale  Community  houise. 
Durin.g  the  supper,  she  was  present- 
ed a  ruby  cocktail  set.  Those  who 
att-ended  were  Mrs.  Adolph  Bernier,' 
Mr.s.  Bhinchette,  Grace  Blanchette. 
Anna  Karpcnski.  Doris  Hebert,  Stel- 
la Robillard,  Wanda  Lada.  Stella 
Lafountaino.  Blanche  Besse/te. 
.Jeanne  Bobiilard  and  Emma  Cjfav- 
bonncau.  x^   f,-!,'. 
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Blindness  No  Handicap  to  Ed  Capen, 
16-Y  ear-Old  Schoolboy  I 


Blind  since  birth,  Edward  Capen  of  Spring  field  has  made  baseball  his  hobby.  With  pain- 
staking'  cai e  IrtT  keeps  records  of  his  favorite  team  —  the  Giants.  Batting  averages,  team 
standings  all  the  usual  baseball  figures,  these  he  keeps  in  records  carefully  punched  out 
in  braille  symbols.     His  younger  brother,  Howard,  above  at  left,  helps  by  reading  to  him 

accounts  of  games  he  has  not  heard  on  the  radio. 
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Rabid  B.dseball  Fan,  He  Likes  the  Gionts; 
Figuring  Team  Percentages  His  Hobby 

Edward  Capen,  16-year-old  Springfield  schoolboy,  is  a 
baseball  statistician.  He  keeps  voluminous  records  of  big 
league  baseball — records  of  individual  players  as  well  as  their 
teams. 

You  think  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  that? 

Well  then,  consider  this  fact.  Edward  Capen  has  been 
blind  since  birth.  His  baseball  statistics  are  carefully  punched 
out  in  braille. 

Baseball  is  more  than  a  hobby  with  Ed.  He  has  reduced 
it  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  scientific  experiment.  He  is  ex- 
perimenting on  just  how  hysterical  a  Dodger  fan  can  get 
when  he  is  told  that  the  Giants  are  a  good  team. 

"There's  one  thing  I  really  enjoy,"  Ed  says.  "Whenever 
the  Dodgers  lost,  I  feel  happy.    And  that's  just  when  you  see 

the    difference    between    a    Dodger'^— — 

fan  and  a  Giant  fan.  and  "watch"  a  game  because  then  I 

"When   the   Giants   lose,   a   Giant    can  yell  with  the  crowd." 


fan  will  mourn,  but  he  won't  act 
like  a  Dodger  fan.  Those  Dodgers 
are  miracle  men  to  the  fans— but 
only  when  they're  winning.  When 
the  tfeam  loses  you  can't  find  a 
Dodger  fan  anywhere." 

When  the  Dodgers  win,  Ed  has  to 
take  a  lot  of  ribbing.  Even  though 
he  lives  at  145-14  227th  street, 
Springfield,  he  attends  Bushwick 
High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

He  Doesn't  Agree 
With  Classmates 

"And  almost  everyone  there  is  a 
Dodger  rooter,"  he  grins  wryly. 
"You  just  can't  talk  baseball  facts 
to  those  guys.  The  Dodgers  are  the 
best  team  that  ever  walked  on  a 
field — win,  lose  or  draw — at  least, 
that's  what  the  Dodger  fans  think." 

Ed  is  in  the  last  half  of  his  second 
year  of  an  academic  course  at  the 
high  school.  He  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  Latin  and  English,  but  he 
likes  all  his  studies. 

"I've  just  started  to  study  math 
this  year,"  he  says.  "They've 
started  me  off  with  geometry  and  so 
for  I'm  doing  all  right."  __ 

When  Ed  completes  his  course  at 
Bushwick  High  School,  he  wants  to 
go  to  college,  either  Brooklyn  or 
Queens  Colleges. 

"And  then  when  I  complete  the 
required  courses,  I  want  to  get  into 
some  law  school,"  he  says.  "After 
the  arguments  I've  had  with  some 
of  those  Dodger  fans,  I  guess  maybe 
I'd  make  a  pretty  good  lawyer." 

Ed  likes  all  sports,  but  baseball 
gives  him  the  most  enjoyment.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  when  school  is  out, 
Ed  spends  most  of  his  time  listening 
to  baseball  games  and  having  his 
brother  read  the  sports  pages  to 
him. 

"The  best  baseball  announcer  on 
the  air  is  Red  Barker  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  broadcasts  the  Dodger 
games,"  Ed  says.  "Listening  to  the 
radio  accounts  of  the  baseball  games 
j  is  all  right.  You  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  what  is  happening  on  the  field. 
"But  I  like  to  go  to  the  ball  park 


Two  Big  League  Games 
Give  Him  Thrill 

Ed  has  "seen"  two  big  time  base- 
ball games.  One  was  early  in  the 
season  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  and 
the  second  was  Mel  Ott  Night  last 
month.  That  second  game  was  his 
first  night  game. 

"Yes,  that  was  my  big  ambition — 
to  see  a  Dodger-Giant  game,"  he 
says.  "And  it  was  a  great  game. 
Well,  until  the  seventh  inning  it 
was  a  great  game.  In  the  seventh 
inning  the  Dodgers  began  to  go  to 
town  and  they  won  the  game." 

What  is  the  best  game  the  Giants 
have  played  this  year? 

"The  first  game  of  the  Memorial 
Day  double  header  with  the  Dodg- 
ers," the  answer  comes  with  no 
hesitation.  "Hubbell  pitched  that 
game  and  it  was  27  men  at_bat^jind| 
27  men  out.    That's  real  pitching.  ' 

"But  you've  got  to  remember 
when  a  pitcher  can  win  a  game  by 
pitching  to  only  27  men,  he  must 
have  perfect  support  from  his  team. 
And  in  the  pinch  the  Giants  can 
give  their  pitchers  plenty  of  sup- 
port. 
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BlinjJXpexators 
-Of  Cigar  Stands 
'ooled  hv  'BilW 
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!  Twins  Ep rolled 
BufAojh  Are  Blind 

Thire^as  a  ca^fi  in  her  throat' 
as  a  RVashington  mother  brought 
her  twin  sons  to  register  for  the 
draft  at  the  Langley  Junior  High 
School    yesterday. 

"I'm  happy  to  bring  them,"  she 
explained.  "I  should  be  most  glad 
if  they  could  help  in  any  way. 
And  they  want  to  help  if  they 
can." 

But  there  is  slight  chance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  help.  For 
the  young  men  are  both  blind,    j 
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o^  Eagle,  youthful  Republican 
cancJi<J^e  for  the  state  legislature, 
doesnT,"  know  it  but  he"s  the  indirect 
cause  of  a  Tulsa  Negro  trying  to 
pull  a  fast  one  Thursday  and  subse- 
quently landing  in  the  city  jail. 

Several  days  ago  Eagle  had  print- 
ed "cigar-coupon-like"  slips  of  pa-! 
per,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  bill,  i 
The  Negro,  Alvin  Lang,  got  hisi 
hands  on  one,  decided  to  pull  a| 
trick,  approached  Blind  Bill  Stuts-» 
man's  cigar  counter  in  the  lobby  off 
the  postoffice. 

"Gimme   a    cigar,"   he   told    Stuts-j 
man,  who  innocently  enough,  did  so' 
and    accepted    the  Jiunk    of    paper, 
thinking  it  was  a  dollar. 

A  witness,  standing  nearby,  pre- 
vented Stutsman/  from  making 
change  for  the  pj/oney  paper  and 
[Patrolman  WT  E.  Yates  arrested 
I  Lang.  He  was  jailed  for  investiga- 
ition.  Police  vranted  to  thank  the  wit- 
ness but  coyidn't  find  him. 

Later,  ab  police  headquarters,  cops 
thought  thpy'd  pull  a  fast  one  on  Ed 
Thalman,  /blind  cigar  counter  oper- 
ator therd.  Thalman  has  insisted  he 
can  tell  a  phony  bill  when  some- 
one hands\him  one. 

Detective  Arthur  Selby  gave  Thai- 
man  the  phony  in  paying  for  an  or- 
der, claiming  it  was  a  $5  bill.  Thai- 
man,  also  innocent  in  his  faith,  start- 
ed to  make  change. 

Selbj'   foimd   it   hard   to   convince 
Thalman  that  the  bill  was  a  phon 
but  finallv  did. 


WEN  Jones, ALTHOUGH 

TOTALLY  BLIND, CARRIED  THE 
MAIL  FOR  25  YEARS  AT 
BRl<3HAn,UTAH/ 


(Used  Stamps  can  be 

PURCHASED  AT  THE  MOSCOW 
(RUSSIA)  POST  OFFICE/ 


CaMPECHE  issued 
but  one  series  of 
stamps.  a  copy  of 
each  one  of  the  3   , 
costs  about  $1500./ 


32       Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  334-5i6,  May  5, 1936,  by  Niiionat  Federatiofl  of  Post  Office  (ierics 


Oddly  enough  America  once  had  a  blind  Letter  Carrier  in  the  person  of 
Owen  Jones.  Since  Brigham  had  no  city  delivery,  the  postmaster 
allowed  Jones  to  deliver  the  few  letters.  As  the  town  grew  Jones 
became  acquainted  with  the  new  residents  and  continued  his  work  for 
25  years.     Odd  Isn't  It? 
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Coast  To  Coast  Lutheran  Hour 

Resumes  Weekly  Broadcasts 
p       Over  WHN  1:30  P.  M.  Sunday 


ST.  LOUIS  —  (Special).  —  The 
ooast-to-coast  broadcast  of  the  Lu- 
tlieran  Hour  will  be  resumed  Sun- 
da.v,  October  27,  on  a  network  of 
127  stations  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 100  stations  here  and 
abroad  will  carry  tlie  program  by 
electrical  transcription. 


Walter  A.  Maicr,  Ph.  D. 

The  resnlar  speaker  will  asaln  be 
the  noted  "Walter  A.  jNIaier,  Ph.  D., 
jirofessor  of  Semitic  Lanfiuasps  at 
Concordia  Seminary  here,  whoso 
dynamic  evang-ellsm  has  featured 
the  Lutheran  Hour  since  its  nio(y?st 
beginnlnp:  over  the  Mutual  Network 
live  years  ago. 

The  first  broadcast  of  the  new 
series  will  be  froni  1  :.'',o  to  2 :00  p.  m., 
Xew  York  Time,  over  a  jrroup  of 
stations  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 


country,  with  a  repeat  broadcast  for 
mid-Western  and   Western   stations* 
from  4 :30  to  5 :00  p.  ni..  New  York 
time. 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
Lutheran  Hour  has  been  the  result 
of  unusual  listener  interest  and  re- 
sponse to  its  message,  the  declared 
purpose  of  whicli  is  to  "Bring 
Christ  to  the  Nation."  More  than 
200,000  letters  were  received  from 
listeners  during  the  last  season  of 
broadcasting — as  many  as  12.500  let- 
ters being  received  in  one  week. 

A  I'.raille  department  has  been  es- 
tablished to  handle  the  increasingly 
large  volume  of  mail  coming  from 
b.l.i,Ujl,U|(0jMMk  and  the  services  of 
liuguists  are  In  constant  need  be- 
cause of  the  many  letters  from 
abroad  and  from  listeners  in  for- 
eign-language groups.  Correspond- 
ents range  from  persons  high  In 
the  social,  industrial  and  political 
world  to  prisoners  in  many  penal  in- 
stitutions, minors  and  trappers  in 
isolated  frontier  camps,  and  from 
men  and  M'onien  heavily  burdened 
with  life's  problems. 

Dr.  Maier,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
Fniversity,  Concordia  Seminary  and 
Harvard,  is  Avidely  noted  for  the 
vigor  and  sincerity  of  his  spiritual 
message,  and  for  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  fundamental  Christian  doc- 
trine. His  condemnation  of  Com- 
munism and  other  atheistic  doc- 
trines has  been  widely  praised  by 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  various 
denominations. 

The  Lutheran  Hour  will  be  heard 
regularly  each  Sunday  afternoon 
throughout  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring.  As  In  the  past,  choral  music 
for  the  broadcasts  will  be  furnished 
by  either  the  Lutheran  Hour  Chorus 
or  the  St.  Louis  A  Cappella  Choir — 
the  former  a  selected  group  of  mala 
singers  from  Concordia  Seminary, 
the  latter  a  mixed  chorus  of  60 
voices.  — Advt. 
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^ifigers  Take  Place  of  Eyes  as 
Blind  Students^StudyLScience 
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BY  ElVULY  C.  DAVIS 

Science  Service   Writer 

Blind '  Ijfoy^  in  their  teens  can 
study  biology,  physics,  and  other 
sciences,  performing  the  same 
laboratory  experiments  and  doing 
exactly   the   same   work   as   boys 

with  good  eyesight,  declares  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Bryan  of  the  science 
department,  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Bryan  has  demonstrated  this 
in  a  very  striking  scientific  experi- 
ment of  his  own  at  the  Baltimore 
City  College  high  school. 

Evolving  methods  of  making 
finger  tips  and  ears  serve  blind 
boys  in  the  intricate  world  of  the 
science  laboratory,  he  takes  it  for 
granted    that   his   young   students 


will  make  apparatus  set-ups,  ob-   Blirj^^.. 


serve  results  and  perform  demon- 
strations. In  biology  class,  they 
are  expected  to  raise  their  own 
plants  and  animals,  and  make  dis- 
sections. 

Labels  on  chemical  and  other 
apparatus  are  made  in  the  raised 
Braille    type,    familiar    to    blind 


readers,  and  the  science  students 
keep  their  notes  in  Braille. 

As  an  additional  help,  the  bUnd 
students  work  in  groups  with 
some  of  the  brighter  students  with 
good  vision,  so  that  the  latter  can 
act  a.s  guides  when  necessary  in 
experiments. 

Taite,  smell,  and  touch  all  aid 
the  blind  student  in  his  chemistry, 
says  Dr.  Bryan,  and  even  princi- 
ples of  theoretical  chemistry  are 
mastered  by  arranging  blocks  rep- 
resenting atoms  or  fundamental 
combinations  of  atoms. 

A  book  by  Dr.  Bryan  on  teach- 
ing sciences  to  blind  high  school 
boys  is  to  be  published  by  the 
American  "  Fountlation-    for     the 


Some  blind  boys,  he  says,  have 
mastered  the  telegraph  and  Morse 
codes  more  rapidly  than  the  av- 
erage seeing  individual,  and  take 
code  messages  directly  on  the 
typewriter.  One  blind  technical 
graduate  is  earning  his  living  as 
an  expert  radio  electrician.  j^ 


Fingers  Take  Place  of  Eyes 

f     as  Blind  Boys  Study  Science 
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BY  EMILY  DAVIS 

Science  Service  Writer 

BLIND  boys  in  their  teens  can 
study  biology,  physics,  and 
other  sciences,  performing  the 
same  laboratory  experiments  and 
doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  boys 
with  good  eyesight,  declares' Dr.  Ar- 
thur H.  Bryan  of  the  science  depart- 
ment, Baltimore  City  College. 

Dr.  Bryan  has  demonstrated  this 
in  a  very  striking  scientific  experi- 
ment of  his  own  at  the  Baltimore 
City  College  high  school. 

Evolving  methods  of  making  fin- 
ger tips  and  ears  serve  blind  boys  in 
the  intricate  world  of  the  science 
laboratory,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  his  young  students  will  make  ap- 
paratus set-ups,  observe  results  and 
perform  demonstrations.  In  biology 
class,  they  are  expected  to  raise  their 
own  plants  and  animals,  and  make 
dissections. 

Labels  on  chemical  and  other  ap- 
paratus are  made  in  the""  raised 
Braille  type,  familiar  to  blind  read-  j 


ers,  and  the  science  students  keep 
their  notes  in  Braille. 

As  an  additional  help,  the  blind 
students  work  in  groups  with  some 
of  the  brighter  students  with  good 
vision,  so  that  the  latter  can  act  as 
guides  when  necessary  in  experi- 
ments. 

Taste,  smell,  and  touch  all  aid  the 
blind  student  in  his  chemistry,  says 
Dr.  Bryan,  and  even  principles  of 
theoretical  chemistry  are  mastered 
by  arranging  blocks  representing 
atoms  or  fundamental  combinations 
of  atoms. 

A  book  by  Dr.  Bryan  on  teaching 
sciences  to  blind  high  school  boys  is 
to  be  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Some  blind  boys,  he    says,    have; 
mastered   the  telegraph  and  Morsel 
codes  more  rapidly  than  the  average) 
seeing  individual,  and  take  code  mes- 
sages directly  on  the  typewriter.  One 
blind  technical  graduate  is  earning 
his  living  as  an  expert  radio  elec= 
trician. 
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i  JURY  WATCHES  C      | 
BLIND  CROCHETErI 

A  blind  woman  who  has  been  cro- 
cheting for  50  years  yesterday  staged 
a  demonstration  of  her  needle  skill 
before  a  jury  in  Superior  Court. 

In  an  effort  to  prove  for  Alfred  H. 
O.  Boudreau,  counsel  for  Mrs.  Emma 
F.  Pollard  of  59  Philmont  avenue, 
Cranston,  that  crocheting  is  a  man- 
ual act  which  does  not  require  the 
use  of  eyesight,  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Wilbur  of  17  Summer  avenue.  Crans- 
ton, sat  crocheting  before  the  jurors 
in  Judge  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan's 
room  for  some  minutes. 

Mrs.  Pollard  in  a  $5000  suit  seeks 
to  recover  money  she  claims  to  have 
advanced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
B.  Wilson  of  East  Greenwich.  She 
had  testified  that  she  could  not  read 
because  of  eye  trouble,  but  witnesses 
said  they  had  seen  her  read  as  well 
as  crochet.  The  demonstration  was 
to  prove  eyesight  is  not  necessary  to 
the  needle  art. 
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The  Urban  League  has  recom- 
mended several  needy  blind  per- 
sons for  adoption  by  individuals 
and  clubs  desiring  to  spread  Christ- 
inas cheer- 

Persons  vi^ishing  to  adopt  any  of 
the   following   families   shc^ld   call 
4ttie   Urban  League,  Griffid  §550. 
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^Wnd  Nazi  Airplane  -^ 
HanSThAeasure  by  Ear 

IBuston  Herald-N.  V.  Times  Wireless] 
DESSAU,  Germany,  Dec.  6— 
Blind  veterans  work  in  the  Junkers 
aircraft  factory  in  Dessau,  making 
measurements  of  one  thousandth 
of  a  millimeter  with  the  same 
precision  as  their  fellow-workers. 
The  secret  is  an  acoustic  measur- 
ini;  scale. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  ob- 
ject measured,  a  piston  or  mem- 
brane is  used  in  an  apparatus  to 
push  up  twin  columns  of  mercury 
in  thin  glass  tubes.  The  mercury 
closes  an  electrical  circuit  at  the 
point  adjusted  previously.  A 
deeper  or  higher  note  from  the 
buzzer  or  bell  tells  the  measurer 
the    qualitj'    of    the    piece    he    is 

working  on. 

tCopyrifiljt,  1S40) 


A.  Brother  and  sister  both 
blind  and  receiving  no  blind  pen- 
sions. Their  only  support  is  that 
eiven  by  a  sister  with  a  large  fam- 
ily. 

B .  A  blind  woman  who  has  a  j 
sick  husband  whose  medical  needs] 
as  well  as  her  household  expenses' 
must  be  paid  out  of  a  quarterly! 
pension.  This  does  not  meet  this 
emergency  of  illness. 

O.  Blind  woman  paralyzed  on. 
one  whole  side-  Receives  no  pen- ' 
sion;  lives  with  an  older  sighted  j 
sister  who  can  find  no  employ- ! 
ment.  -#^lso  must  give  most  of  her 
time  to  the  care  of  her  blind  sis- 
ter. 

D.     Man,    who    lost    sight    nine 
months  ago.  Has  not  had  time  to  j 
get  training  to  do  work     Gets  no  I 
pension.  He  and  his  wife  will  ap- 
preciate any  help. 

E-  Blind  man  who  gets  old  aige 
grant  but  has  a  large  family  and  • 
small  allowance  does  not  begin  to 
meet  his  expense.  Christmas  will ' 
be  very  drab  for  his  family  unless 
someone  remembers  them  with  a 
basket  or  some  coal. 

F-  Woman  who  holds  a  teachers 
training  certificate  and  who  taught 
for  15  years  In  Missouri.  Has  been 
able  to  learn  a  small  amount  of 
handcraft  work;  husband  has  been 
unemployed  for  several  years. 
Would  appreciate  friendly  visiting 
and  some  Christmas  cheer. 

G.  Blind  woman,  age  30,  lives 
alone  with  small  daughter  13 
Does  her  own  house  work  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  craft  articles-  A 
fall  when  young  brought  about 
sightless  condition.  Wants  a 
Christmas  basket  and  dresses  for 
her  little  daughter  who  wears  siz( 
13  dress. 
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War  Blind  Trained  to 

Y    Resume  Places  in  Society 

Veteran  of  Boer  Conflict  Opens  Estate  to  Aid 
Victims  of  Nazi  Bombing  Raids 


(LONDON,  Dec.  11  (AP)  —  Along 
the  walks  of  Long  Meadow,  beautiful 
estate  of  a  blinded  veteran  of  the 
Boer  War,  a  shuffling,  sometime.^ 
stumbling  procession  of  men  and  wom- 
en winds  each  day. 

New  Class  of  Blind 

They  are  a  new  class  of  blind  cre- 
ated ^y  a  new  war  using  the  new 
methods  of  bombing  large  cities  from 
the  air.  They  are  civilians  suffering  a 
disablement  once  almost  exclusivelv 
the  risk  of  a  front  line  soldier  in 
wartime. 

Britain's  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  training  them  to  resume  their 
places  in  society,  places  which  they, 
literally   were   "bombed   out." 

Of  28  men  and  women  at  Long 
Meadow,  at  Goring  on  the  -  placid 
Thames,  all  earned  their  living  before 
being  blinded;  all  but  three  were 
married,  had  homes  and  a  variety  of  i 
interests. 

As  soon  as  they  left  the  hospitals 
they  came  to  Long  Meadow  and  under 
the  tutelage  of  it's  owner,  76-years- 
old  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
blinded  himself  by  a  bullet  in  the  Boer 
War,  they  began  to  learn  again  to 
walk,   to   eat  and   to  dress. 


Sunshine  Homes  for  Children 

Blinded  children  are  sent  to  one 
of  three  "sunshine  homes"  to  learn 
to  live  in  darkness. 

Almost  brusque  with  outsiders,  Sir 
Beachcroft  is  equally  as  gentle  with 
the  pupils  he  leads  them  about  the 
spacious  estate  which  he  threw  open 
at  the  start  of  the  war  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
blind. 

Patiently  he  walks  them  about, 
casually  tells  them  most  of  the  furni- 
ture at  Long  Meadow  has  been  made 
at  his  carpentry  bench,  demonstrates 
his  skill  with  golf  clubs  on  the  es- 
tate's course,  and  relates  with  an 
Izaak  Walton  touch  his  successes  at 
trout  fishing. 

Thus  he  builds  up  the  idea  that 
blindness  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  end  of  a  useful  and  pleasurable 
life. 

When  the  first  bitterness  passes  in 
patients  and  they  become  more  so- 
ciable, blind  assistants  held  them  plan 
their  lives  anew. 

All  the  men  Invariably  want  work. 
They  are  sent  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial schools  and,  once  trained,  are 
assigned  to  work  in  a  factory  or  of- 
fice in  company  with  other  sightless 
employes. 


Usually  the  women  turn  to  stenolS ! 
raphy.  or  relearn  the  hou.sehold  taste' 
they  knew  in  a  brighter  day. 

The  normal  childish  optimism  helps 
in  traming  the  youngsters  at  the 
"sunshme  homes." 

fh^^iflT^,^  \^'''^  °'  "^^  ^"st  out  of 
manual   dexterity.    She   laughed   mer- 
rily  when    the   teacher   told   her*  she  | 
had   fit   pieces   of   wood   into   correct ' 
spaces    on   a   board. 

If  she  fell  while  running  about  the 
garden  she  never  whimpered  and  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  being  told  about  sun- 
shine. 

But  the  drone  of  a  far  off  plane 
set  her  to  crying. 
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I  with  Russia  'njured    m    the    wair  ; 
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Blind  British 
Leader  Here 
^  To  Ask  Aid 


;  The  dramaticc  story  of  Great 
Britain's  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
her  blind  soldiers  of  two  wars 
was  told  here  yesetrday  by  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  blind  veteran 
of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  of  1915. 
Sir  Clutha  arrived  from  New 
"^  Zealand  as  the  special  representa- 
tive in  this  country  of  Great 
Britain's  famed  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  blind  soldiers  and 
sailors.  ■■  — '^■««»->,..,^ 

It  will  be  his  task  to  asstst  war 
relief  groups,  particularly  the 
British  War  Relief,  to  interest 
Americans  in  the  program  of  the 
hostel. 

That  program,  Sir  Clutha  de- 
clared yesterday,  consists  in  re- 
storing .  faith  and  confidence  to 
some  2,000  war  veterans  who  lost 
their  eyesight  in  the  World  War 
and  to  an  increasing  number  of 
similar  veterans  of  the  present 
conflict. 

The  center  of  the  rehabilitation 
work.  Sir  Clutha  explained,  is  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  which  operates 
with  Government  and  private  as- 
sistance in  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Because  of  the  present  war, 
however,  the  hostel  and  its  exten- 
sive staff  have  been  strained  to 
the  utmost  to  care  for  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  blinded 
soldiers  who  have' lost  their  eyes 
in  the  battles  over  Britain,  he 
said. 

Besides,  Sir  Clutha  points  out, 
the  London  headquarters  of  the 
hostel  have  already  been  badly 
damaged  by  bombs,  including  a 
large  portion  of  its  famed  "talk- 
ing book"  collection,  while  its 
spacious  training  establishment 
»t  Brighton  has  also  been  par- 
^ally  destroyed* 


^  {     SEEKS  AID  FOR  BLIND 
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VISITS  OAKLAND!  Clutha  Mackenzie  of:  dustrial  home  for  the  blind.  Mackenzie  is  vis- 
New  Zealand,  his  daughter  Betty,  and  Robert  iting  the  United  States  to  obtain  aid  for  blindec 
V.  Chandler,   superintendent  of  the  state  in- 1  British.  — Post-Enquirer  photo 

Blind  Leader  Bares 


i^ightless  Aid  Plan 


Experience  in  i-ehabilitating  Br».t-" 

ilsh  soldiei's  blinded  in  the  last  war 

now  is  being  used  to  aid  not  only 

soldiers,  but  male  civilians,  women 

and     children     blinded     from     nazi 
bombs. 

This  was  disclosed  today  by 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  noted  blind  leader 
of  New  Zealand.  Mackenzie  visited 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind~^n  OalJiiiiil  j  c  iT'rday  before 
leaving- -for  Toi'onto,  Canada. 

Mackenzie  will  later  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  to  confer  with 
British  war  relief  heads  in  an  at- 
tempt to  set  up  funds  to  aid  in  main- 
tenance of  St.  Dunstan's  institute  for 
the  ti-aining  and  rehabilitation  of 
blind  war  victims. 

LOST  HIS  OWN  SIGHT 

Mackenzie,  himself,  lost  his  sight 
in  the  first  world  war  when  he  was 
1 19.  After  receiving  training  at  St. 
Dunstan's  he  edited  a  newspaper  for 
I  New  Zealand  troops  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  New 
'Zealand  where  he  represented  St. 
Dunstan's  in  aiding  the  military  and 
icivilian  blind. 

"Additional     funds     are     badly 

needed    to    carry    on    ths    work," 

Mackenze  said.  "Both  the  talking 
book  production  plant  and  the  hos- 
pital and  training  quarters  at  St. 
'Dunstan's  have  been  bombed  out, 
'At  the  same  time  cases  of  blind- 
j  ness    are    increasing,    particularly 
{  among    civilians,    including    small 

children. 

"The  training  at  St.   Dunstan's 

available  to  men  from  ail  over  the 

empire,  includes  general  efficiency 


in  daily  tasks,  a  new  trade,  if  the 
one  held  by  the  blind  man  before 
he  lost  his  sight  cannot  be  carried 
on,  braille  typing  and  anything 
else  that  may  aid  him  in  his  new 
life. 

"Maintenance  of  St.  Dunstan's 
always  has  depended  on  the  good 
will  of  the  people.  During  the  last 
war  the  American  public  helped  us 
greatly." 

NEED  CASH  AID 

Pointing  out  that  "there  is  every 
prospect  of  heavy  fighting  in  the 
Balkans  and  Near  East  for  mariy. 
years  to  come,"  Mackenzie  said  St. 
Dunstan's  may  be  moved  to  South 
Africa  because  of  the  danger  of 
transporting  the  wounded  men 
through  enemy  waters  to  England. 
jSiackenzie  laughingly  pointed  out 
that  little  financial  help  can  be  ex- 
pected from  his  native  New  Zea- 
land. 

"When  the  last  tax  bill  was 
passed,"  he  said,  "an  extra  clause 
was  inserted  so  that  a  man  could 
not  be  taxed  more  than  the  amount 
of  his  income.  It  provided  that  he 
was  not  to  pay  more  than  90  per- 
cent!" 

Mackenzie  came  to  Oakland  at  the 
invitation  of  Robert  V.  Chandler, 
superintendent  of  the  state  blind 
home.  Accompanyng  him  was  his 
daughter.  Miss  Betty  Mackenzie, 
New  Zealand  art  student,  who  is 
making  her  first  trip  out  of  her 
native  country.  j^ 
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By   LBkUEL   P.    PARTON 

Laurit^  Melchior,  the  great  Dane 
of  song,  Was  a  baritone  during  the 
;first  5  years  of  his  singing  career, 
;ancl  didn't  like  it.  Baritones  are 
iusually  villains,  and  Mr.  Melchior 
'wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  So  by  diligent 
effort  he  stepped  himself  up  to  a 
tenor,  and  has  been  happy  now  for 
these  15  years  at  the  Metropolitan, 
frequently  as  Tristan  (which  role  he 
loves  best)  and  never  implicated  in 
classic  baritone  villainies. 

The  above  kindly  and  humane 
impulse  makes  Mr.  Melchior  a  gra- 
cious participant  in  good  works,  as 
jin  his  appearance  as  guest  soloist 
tonight  at  the  New  York  Town  Hall 
iconcert  of  the  Blind  Chorus  for  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
In  recognition  of  his  lifelong  inter- 
lest  ilTTIir  Wind,  he  will  be  present- 
ed with  a  head  of  him.self  modeled 
I  by  the  blind  sculptor  Mark  Shoe- 
Ismith. 

;     His    blind    sister    Agnes,    now    a 
j teacher  at  the  Royal  School  for  the 
'Blind    in    Copenhagen,    profoundly 
influenced   his   career.     Under   the 
stage  at  the  above  school  were  boxes 
which  blind  children  were  permitted 
tc  occupy.  Accompanying  his  sister, 
, young  Melchior  thus  heard  but  did 
I  not  see  most  of  the  roles  in  his  rep- 
jert^ire.    He    never    had    seen    "Die 
Walkuere"  when  he  made  his  Covent 
Garden  debut  in  this  opera,  but  fre- 
quently had  heard  it. 

Mr.  Melchior  is  6  feet  3  inches  tall, 
and  weighs  225  pounds.  He's  a 
Knight  of  the  Danish  Dannebrogs- 
inard,  and  nobody  would  doubt  it, 
"seeing  him  tailored  in  bearskin  in 
one  of  his  Wagnerian  roles.  He 
likes  to  get  his  own  skins.  With 
%h&  war  isolating  his  European 
hunting  lodge,  he  did  his  summer 
shooting  in  Alaska. 

He  bagged  a  12-foot  bear,  and  the 
Indians  named  a  lake  after  him.  He 
Ifas  a  Beowulf  appetite,  and  is  a 
skilled  amateur  cook,  but  can  do 
nicely  on  a  plain  bier-und-wurst 
diet.  He  has  sung  191  Tristans,  144 
Siegmunds,  108  Tannhausers,  57 
Parsifals,  and  70  Lohengrins,  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  heroic 
tenor  in  history.  His  Danish  title 
Is  Singer  to  the  Royal  Court,  and 
feven  his  expansive  chest  scarcely 
would  hold  all  his  decorations  from 
Inany  countries. 


Blind  Prove  Better  Spotters 
Than  Those  Who  Have  Sight 


I  /x 


I  WORCESTER  (^)— Eino  H.  Fri- 
berg,  one  of  a  small  group  of  blind 
men  vv^ho  have  been  beating  sharp 
'  eyed  Legionnaires  "seeing"  invad- 
ing bomber  planes  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  tests  of  civilian  spotting  sys- 
tem in  New  England  told  today  how 
the  blind  do  it. 

"The  individual  with  eyes,"  said 
Friberg,  "sees  in  one  direction 
only.  We  blind  have  to  'see'  sounds 
coming  from  all  directions. 

"We  learn  to  sort  out  those 
sounds,  to  attach  meanings  to  them, 
to  identify  them,  much  as  your 
eyes  are  trained  to  sort  out  red 
flowers  from  green  leaves." 

Friberg  with  John  Cooney  and 
Raymond  Lessard,  all  blind  volun- 
teers, alternated  yesterday  and  last 
night,  serving  with  members  of  the 
American  Legion  at  a  listening  post 
on  a  hill.  The  blind  "spotted"  in- 
vading bombers  as  well  as  pursuit 
ships  a  good  minute  or  more  before 
other  listeners. 

Friberg  noted  that  as  normal 
grsons  are  bothered  by  darkness  or 


fog  when  they  use  sight,  so  the 
blind  also  have  handicaps,  that  is  in 
the  echoes  they  hear. 

When  a  plane  is  distant,  he  said, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  it  is 
a  two  motor  job,  or  whether  it  is 
a  single  motor,  throwing  an  echo. 

Friberg  said  that  when  he  first 
hears  what  may  be  a  plane  motor 
he  listens  to  see  whether  the  source 
is  stationary,  or  moving;  if  moving, 
In  which  direction,  and  how  fast. 
The  very  echoes  themselves,  once 
sorted,  aid  in  determining  these 
things. 

A  racing  truck  motor,  he  said,' 
sounds  almost  exactly  like  a  bomb- 
ing plane  motor  the  few  moments 
before  the  pilot  cuts  to  dive. 

As  the  group  of  listeners  sat  in 
their  observation  tower,  Friberg 
tried  to  teach  those  with  sight  to 
close  their  eyes  and  sort  out  what 
he  heard  as  a  widely  varying  num- 
ber of  sounds  from  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  merely  the  rumble  of 
a  large  city  echoing  up  to  the  hill 
top. 
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Blind  Hire 


Helpers  in 
Dime  Hunt 

PHILADELPHIA.  Feb.  7  (AP)— ! 
blind  musician   told  in  court  to- 
ay    how    he    and    three    sightless  | 
companions  hired   "chauffeurs  and  ! 
escorts"  and  traveled  from  city  to  '■ 
city,    playing    for    contributions 
dropped   in   their  cups. 
The  blind  man,  who  said  he  was 
I  James   James,  30,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  ; 
'.arrested     last     night     along     with 
three  persons  with  sight  whom  he  j 
described    as    "employes."      James 
was     charged     with      panhandling, 
the    others    with    being    suspicious 
characters.      All    were    discharged 
after  a  hearing  today  before  a  mag- 
istrate. 

Detectives  testified  that  the  "es- 
corts" got  their  jobs  by  answering 
advertisements  in  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
newspaper  and  ware  employed  to 
lead  the  blind  musicians  to  "profit- 
able" locations  in  the  various  cities 
they  "worked." 

They  were  paid  $3  a  week  and 
given  room  and  board  and  one- 
third  of  collections  the  blind  mu- 
sicians received  in  tar)rooms.  They 
did  not  share  contributions  re- 
ceived on   streets. 

"Tliere    is   nothing  underhand," 
James  testified.    "We  need  trans- 
portation   and    drivers.      We    are 
not  beggars.     We  get  our  money 
by    playing   music." 
A  search  was  begun.  McColligan 
said,    fqr    anoth::    blind    man    and 
three  blind  women  who  were  known 
to   be   "working"   other   sections   of 
the   city.     They  named   one   of  the 
women  as  the  leader  of  the  group,  i 
The  blind  group  paid  all  expenses 
and   gave    the    "steerers"    one-third 
of    the     'take"    or    about   $10    each 
perday. 
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BRIAN     FITZHtGlI 


Presenting  the  Hard  Luck  Boys  of  the  Week  .  .  . 
Michoel  J.  Ward  Moy  Not  Run  Again  .  .  , 
The  Problem  in  City  of  Boston — and  Why  ... 

For  the  hard  luck  boys  of  the  past  week  we  give  you  Messrs. 
IMaurice  H.  Sullivan  and  Michael  J.  Ward,  the  city  councillors 
who  represent  the  All?ton-Brighton  section  in  the  city  government. 

Councillor  Ward  probably  takes  top  honors  in  the  hard  luck 
department.  His  automobile  was  stolen.  Before  it,  was  recovered 
it  caught  fire  and  was  burned.  The  next  morning  in  the  mail,  to 
add  insult  to  injury.  Mr.  Ward  received  a  friendly  little  missive 
from  the  police  departinent — a  summons  for  alleged  illegal 
parking. 

Councillor  Sulli\an  drove  a  seven-vear-old  blind  girl  in  town 
to  try  to  arrange  Braille  lessons  for  her.  He  parked  his  car  for 
one-half  hour  while  he  tried  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  little 
girl  who  will  never  see  again.  As  a  reward  for  his  efforts  he  also 
received  a  valentine  from  the  police  department,  a  notice  that  his 
automobile  had  been  tagged  during  the  half  hour  he  was  pleading 
the  case  of  the  blind  girl. 

The  suspicion  is  growing  in  City  Hall  circles  that  some  of 
the  councillors  will  desire  to  go  over  the  police  department  budget 
with  a  fine  toofh  comb  when  it  comes  before  them  a  short  time 
hence. 
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STUDENTS  TO  HEAR 
BLWD    EDUCATOR 


fOiie  of  Ohi'  ';  miu-saal  educators 
,  \4lill  come  to  iuarib-ita  on  Tuesday 
j  and  address  .  Mariettfi  College 
I  students  in  assembly  at  the  Uni- 
;  tariau  Church  at  10  a.  m.  This  is 
'  Dr.  Eleanor  G.  Brown,  history  in- 
structor at  Payton  Steele  High 
School.         "    ~~ 

Miss  Brown  was  born  blind. 
She  attended  the  Oliio  State 
School  ior  the  Blind,  where  she 
t  studied  under  Professor  George  S. 
Chapin,  now  member  of  the 
Marietta  faculty  but  at  that  time 
principal  of  the  state  school.  After 
working  in  a  box  factorj'  for  a 
while,  Miss  Brown  continued  her 
education,  getting  her  A.  B.  from 
Ohio  State  University,  her  A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  Unit 
versity.  For  her  doctor's  thesis  she 
wrote  on  Milton's  blindness. 

On  her  visit  here,  Dr.  Brown 
will  be  accompanied  by  "Topsy," 
her  "seeing  ©ye"  dog. 
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SRED  TO  "PIPE  DOWN" 

pupils  at  the  National  in- 
stiibtefe  school  for  the  ^^md  iriLjAb- 
b^skersweH,"  Englana,  determined 
that  a  cow  being  milked  moo-ed  in 
E  flat,  but  when  the  boys'  imitation 
of  air  raid  sirens  sent  the  school 
running  to  shelter  they  were  or- 
dered to  "pipe  down." 
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CORONER'S  'EYES' 
ARE  STILL  ON  JOB 

I  -'  II 

Widow  of  Noted  Blind  Offi- 
cial Wins  Job  Over  47 
Men — Reveals  'Shin  Code' 
in  Questioning  /D 

By  ED  L.  BBIDGEsfj 

Atlanta — (AP) — Mrs  Paul  Donehoo, 
who  served  as  the  "eyes"  of  her  hus- 
band, Fulton  county's  storied  blind 
coroner,  in  crime  investigations  during 
:his  lifetime,  is  carrying  on  this  work 
as  his  successor.  [ 

After   Donehoo's    recent    dea^h,    his  i 
widow  heat  47  men  in  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  position. 

Mrs  Donehoo,  vivacious  3o-year- 
old  mother  of  two,  children,  is  a  novice 
in  politics,  but  confident  she  knows 
her  job.  In  this  city  of  300,000  in- 
habitants, which  is  high  on  the  list 
of  homicides  in  the  nation,  the  cor-' 
oner's  fee-basis  pay  sometimes  reaches 
$5000  a  year.  Her  term  runs  four 
years. 

A  former  school  teacher,  she  was 
married  to  Donehoo  four  years  ago. 
From  that  time  until  his  death  she 
^signaled  to  him  pertinent  facts  in 
every  investigation  he  conducted. 
;  She  matched  her  husband's  ingenu- 
iJty  in  overcoming  his  handicap. 

"We  worked  out  a  system  of  kicks 
on  the  shin,"  she  said.  "During  an 
tnquest.  when  Paul  questioned  a  wit- 
ness, I  sat  beside  him  behind  a  desk 
and  with  my  toe  tap.ed  on  his  leg 
a  message  of  how  the  witness  reacted. 
That's  the  first  time  I've  ever  told 
that." 

The  grimness  of  her  job  she  over- 
came long  ago.  Mrs  Donehoo  said, 
adding  she  had  attended  with  her 
husband  every  autopsy  he  ordered  in 
the  past  four  years. 

She  is  proud  of  her  two  children, 
but  says  she  did  not  refer  to  them  to 
get  votes  in  the  campaign.  Oldest  is 
a  flaxen-haired,  three-year-old  Peggy. 
Chubby  Paul,  is  nine  months  old. 

Mrs  Donehoo's  job  sometimes  will 
call  her  away  from  them  in  late  night 
hours,  but  they'll  be  in  the  care  or 
a  nurse  who  has  attended  them  since 
birth. 
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FIXING  AUT03I0BILES 

Pk  A  HOBBY  FOB  YOUTH 
V\1TH  SIGHTLESS  EYgS 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — AP— 
John  Fiynn,  blind,  21-year-old 
a  Rutgers  university  ■  junior, 
"looks"  witii  his  hands  when  he 
goes  to  work  on  automobiles 
that  won't  tick. 

In  the  last  seven  years  he's 
put  a  number  of  cars  back  on 
the  road,  and  now  he  repairs 
fellow  students'  jalopies  as  his 
major  pastime. 

"Most  people  can't  visualize  a 
blind  person  getting  greasy  or 
wearing  overalls  and  actually 
yusing  them,"  says  Flynn.  "I  use 
one  hand  as  my  eyes  and  work 
with  the  other.  If  most  people, 
blind  or  otherwise,  would  real- 
ize that  a  blind  fellow  can  suc- 
cessfully engage  in  physical  ac- 
tivities other  than  basket-weav- 
ing, the  blind  would  be  more 
happy." 

In  1933  he  fixed  up  a  five-year- 
old  car  that  made  a  trip  from 
his  home  in  Newark  to  the  Chi- 
cago World's  fair  without  mis- 
hap. When  he  got  home  he  took 
the  machine  all  apart,  just  for 
practice,  then  reassembled  it. 

His  ability  received  a  real 
test  when  the  car  in  which  he 
was  riding  to  New  Brunswick 
for  a  final  examination  broke 
down. 

He  decided  it  was  a  bad  fuel  i 
pump,   obtained  a  new  one,   got  I 
out  on  the  road  and  installed  itj 
and     then     i^ode  on  in  time  for 
the  exam. 
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Forceful  Oil  in  Art  League  Show 


"Street  Musician,,"  by  Luella  Bur.,.,  a  striking  .iM,,  J;,f  ^^rhTu'^h^r^'w'tif'"::  Sot'cEo'e';;"!; 
r"i^e^llfL»';r.iS":onSd"eW\Y.^\re'„'Sn"'..ror.1Jl%i,l.'i^r.-.\«e   ot   iU,^^  ^  .xKibi..»n, 
*^     '  '  in  years. 


Fine  Arts  Has 
Exciting  Show 
By  Art  League 

The  League  show  is  uncioubteflly, 
one  of  the  prizes  of  the  year.  It 
mav  be  seen  in  two  galleries  and; 
about  the  corridor  walls  of  the  Finej 
\rts  nuiseum  to  -the  30th,  and  you! 
are  missing  one  of  the  sea.son's  best 
exhibit.',  loaned  or  otherwi.?e,  if  you 
fail    to   got   in    before   it   closos. 

The  four  divisions  are:  Oil.  water 
color,  .^sculpture,  and  the  graphic  art.^, 
each  of  sufficient  excellence  to  warrant 
beinjr  shown  by  itself.  The  jury  of 
selection  and  award  (Anne  Goldth- 
waite,  |:rnest  Fienc  and  Paul  Sample) 
have  mv  vote  for  their  "fir.sts"  in 
the  oil  and  .sculpture  divisions,  with 
some  reservations  in  the  water  color 
and  sranhic  arts  choices. 


Francis    Colhurn's    "Skating'    Rink     ■ 
the  choice  of  the  judges  for  tlie  UOO 
first    prize,    is    a    good,    sound    oil,    of 
nice     pattern     and    well-toned    mood 
\mong    a    plethora    of    good    oils,    it 
;,,-,^l-   iv.vP   been   a   difficult   choice. 
Hcif   Are   Sonie  Others 
There  are  one  or  two  othcr.=!,  how- 
over    which  also  make  good  paintings. 
Their   inclusion   in   the   show   is   suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  that,  but  I  will  be, 
surprised  if  you  d.nVt  spend  •some^time 
^vith       Luella       Buro.s'       od^        StieeU 
Musiciani^^-- tr— <rmTrtr-7tmpathet  ,c 

human  document  of  considerable  force 
The  artist  took  first  honorable 
mention  for  her  "Old  Houses  ^ew 
Brunswick,"  my  choice  for  first  prize 
in  the  water  color  class.  The  oudges 
picked  a  very  low  key  paper. 
"Yamacraw  Villagre.  Savannah,  by 
Harry    Dix.  . 

"Street    Musicians"    is    a    contem- 
porary   British    scene.      The    detail    is, 
v^rv    clo.se    and    the    grouping:   of    the^ 


blind    men    is    a.s    solid    a.s    a    punch 
from   a   pile-driver. 

This  is  a  tremendous  show,  carry- 
jing  something:  like  120  items  in  the 
four  cla.ssifications.  The  ton©  of  the 
entire  exhibition  is  very  high  and  the 
Springfield  Art  league  should  be  justly 
proud  of  its  accomplishments  in  the 
past   year   or   -so. 
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Jacobus  tftiBroek. 


BUND  LEADERTC  MAKE 

PLEA  FOR  INCREASED 
SOOALMITUID 

in  the  law  school  at  me 
of    Chicago    and 
president   of   the 
National  Federa- 
tion  of  the  Blind, 
jwill   leave   today 
Ifor    Washington, 
iD    C,  to  demand 
better  treatment 
'for  the  blind  by 
ithe    social    secu- 
Irity  board. 

"t    shall     aslc 

the     board     to 

abandon  its  pres- 

Cnt   illiberal   and  ^g^^,,,    ^aid 

Oppressive    P-^^^^^^^^^^^  ^11   over  the 

^f'?Jd  States  are  now  being  treated  | 
Ka^btS^ry  and  tyrannical  man- 1 

k'The  board  has  encouraged  the 
L  /  +n  he  less  generous  m  their 
kates  to  f  ..^f  l._° ter,  and  has  pre- 
rf  i"'th  se  hTnSped  persons 
S^'bSng  economic^ly  xnde- 
pendent." 

2  BWnd  Boys  Join      > 
British  Fire  Watch 

LONDON,  March  15  (AP)— Two 
blind  bQys  joined  the  staff  of  fire 
watchers  today  at  the  Norwich  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

"Their  expert  hearing  more 
than  compensates  for  their  loss 
of  sight,"  another  watcher  faid, 
"and  both  have  become  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  pumps." 


Wrnie  Pyle  in  England 

Meet  Bristol's 
Blind  Professor 

*  *  * 

How  He  Senses 

the  Devastation        ___ 

PYLE 

BRISTOL,  Eng.  (By  Wireless)— In  Bristol  I  met  a  man 
who  is  a  "reader"  in  imperial  history  at  the  University  of 
Bristol.  The  great  hall  of  the  university,  with  its  lovely 
walls  paneled  in  oak,  stands  just  outside  the  professor's 
window,  or  rather  did  stand  there  before  the  fire  bombs 
gutted  it. 

My  history  professor  says  the  hall  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  he  had  ever  seen.  To  him  its  loss  was  the  worst 
of  all  the  blows  that  have  befallen  Bristol. 

My  professor  is  blind,  but  just  the  same  he  can 

see  these  beautiful  things  that  are  now  gone. 

He  invited  me  to  come  out  to  his  apartment  after 
dinner.  His  name  is  Charles  Maclnnis,  and  he  is  a  dandy 
fellow. 

He  said  he  couldn't  offer  me  anything  to  drink  except 
whisky,  beer  and  wine.  I  told  him  not  to  worry,  that  we 
just  had  to  put  up  with  these  hardships  in  wartime. 

•      *      • 
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Mr.  Maclnnis  is  a  Canadian,  fram 
Calgary,  way  Out  West.  He  has  al- 
ways been  blind. 

In  1915  he  finished  school  in  Can- 
ada and  came  on  to  Oxford.  When 
he  finished  there  the  University  of 
Bristol  offered  him  a  job.  He  has 
been  there  ever  since. 

He  is  one  of  Bristol's  most  active 
citizens.  He  has  written  a  book 
about  Bristol.  He  married  a  Bris- 
tol girl,  and  they  have  a  12-year-old 
boy,  who  has  now  been  evacuated 
to  the  country  with  his  grandpar- 
ents. 

The  Maclnnises  have  a  nice  six- 
room  apartment  with  a  center  hall- 
way, a  library  and  a  big  sitting 
room  at  one  end.  We  went  into  the 
sitting  room,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  there  stood  a  table  with 
nine  wooden  pins  on  it  and  a  stick 
raised  above,  from  •  which  hung  a 
wooden  ball  on  a  string. 

"Have  you  ever  played  table  skit- 
tles?" Mr.  Maclnnis  asked. 

"I  never  even  heard  of  it,"  I  said. 

"Then  you  had  better  learn,"  he 
said.  "That's  what  they  play  in  the 
pubs  around  here.  Everybody  plays 
it." 

So  we  played,  and  Mrs.  Maclnnis 
won  both  games. 

"I  like  this  game  because  it  isn't 
intellectual,"  the  professor  said. 
*    *    • 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm 
impertinent,"  I  said,  "but  can  you 
describe  to  me  what  a  blind  man's 
conception  is  of  tlie  damage  to  Bris- 
tol?" 

"Well,"  Mr.  Maclnnis  said,  "I'm 
sensitive  to  light,  and  when  I  walk 
down  the  street  I  suddenly  realize 
there  is  light  at  my  side  and  I 


know  I  am  passing  a  building  that 
isn't  there  any  more.  I  see  it  as 
piles  of  brick,  partly  standing 
walls,  charred  timbers  and  twisted 
girders." 

And  I  realized  that  although  he 
was  using  the  same  words  of  de- 
scription that'  I  use,  there  was  no 
possible  way  for  him  to  tell  me  what 
he  sees  in  his  mind,  because  piles  of 
brick  and  charred  timbers  are  only 
words  to  him.     He  has  never  seen 

any. 

*    *    * 

Mr.  Maclnnis  is  a  hard  worker. 
He  does  voluntary  wojrk  day  and 
night.  He  has  a  job  that  might  best 
be  describea  as  that  of  a  morale- 
kftpper-up  for  the  blitzed  and  home- 
less of  Bristol.  He  makes  speeches, 
organizes  entertainments,  helps 
people  find  homes,  and  gets  better 
things  for  the  shelters. 

Everyone  I  met  was  full  of  praise 
for  him.  He  has  lots  of  humor— a 
sort  of  sardonic  humor.  He  thinks 
the  funniest  war  story  is  one  that 
happened  right  at  the  university, 
and  he  heard  it  himself. 

It  seems  that  Kings  College,  a  big 
medical  school  in  London,  decided 
to  evacuate  to  Bristol.  All  the  pro- 
fessors arrived  and  held  their  first 
meeting  on  the  morning  after  Bris- 
tol had  experienced  one  of  its  worst 
blitzes  and  many  scores  of  people 
lay  dead. 

"The  meeting  was  very  serious 
and  businesslike,"  Mr.  Maclnnis 
said.  "The  professors  were  doubt- 
ful whether  they  could  carry  on 
normal  instructions  here  because 
transportation  from  London  was  not 
so  good  and  the  new  school  was  nol 
properly  equipped  with  corpses!" 
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Ei^^tric  Ranges  Aid  the  Blind 


Fred  Wilcox,  above,  and  Mrs. 
Ida  Stone,  right,  are  two  of  the 
many  blind  people  who  have 
turned  to  electric  cooking  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity  and  con- 
venience. 

Blindness  is  no  obstacle  to  suc- 
cessful cooking  when  modern  elec- 
tric methods  are  used.  Blind  women 
— and  men,  too — find  it  safe  and 
easy  to  cook  with  the  modern  elec- 
tric range. 

New  River,  Va.,  offers  the  dra- 
matic sae  of  Mrs.  Lda  G.  Stone, 
blind  for  many  years,  who  cooks 
three  meals  for  her  family  every 
day.  In  the  two  years  she  has  used 
her  electric  range  she  has  never 
once  burned  herself,  although  she 
uses  the  oven  and  top  units  regu- 
larly. Her  family  declares  her  cook- 
ing "can't  be  beat." 

Fred  Wilcox  of  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  an 
expert  garage  mechanic  although 
blind  since  birth,  also  cooks  all  his 
meals  electrically.  Raised  figures 
on  the  timing  dial  of  his  range  per- 
mit him  to  set  the  oven  for  what- 
ever heat  he  wishes.  A  buzzer  has 
been  installed  to  tell  him  when  the 
desired  temperature  is  reached. 

Mrs.  Sutton,  living  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  another  who  has  had 
a  special  control  dial  with  raised 
figures  installed  on  her  electric 
range.  It  is  reported  that  she  gets 
all  the  meals  for  her  husband  and 
herself  and  considers  electric  cook- 
ing safe,  "mighty  convenient"  and 
a  great  aid  to  cleanliness. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Bunker  who  lost  her 
sight  some  years  ago,  lives  alone 
near  Oshkosh,  Wis.  She  was.'i^- 
cently  quoted  as  saying^  "Some 
folks  when  they  get  old^ijcfst  eat  one 


meal  a  day  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  cook.  I  cook  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper.  Nobody  couldj 
call  it  work  to  get  meals  on  my 
electric  range!' 

From  Cartersville,  Ga.,  comes  the 
story  of  a  skilled  automobile  me- 
chanic, totally  blind,  very  widely 
known  as  a  first  class  repair  man, 
who  has  bought  an  electric  range 
for  his  wife.  He  first  had  the 
electric  range  advertisements  read 
j  aloud  to  him.  Then,  with  the  in- 
1  formation  fresh  in  mind,  he  went 
over  each  feature  of  the  ranges  on 
the  dealer's  floor  and  made  his 
selection  as  successfully  as  a  person 
who  could  see. 

Many  other  interesting  reports 
have  been  published  which  tell  of 
electric  cooking  as  a  boon  to  blind 
people,  the  Modern  Kitchen  Bu-| 
reau  says.  When  even  the  blind' 
discover  such  ease  and  simplicity  in 
electric  cooking  it  is  not  surprising 
that  hundreds  of  homemakers  every] 
day  choose  the  all-electric  kitchen 
for  their  own  homes. 


0   BLIND  FENCERS   IN  EXHIBITION 


NEW  YORK,  March  27  (INS)— 
Four  foilsmen,  all  blind,  after  six 
monthe'  intensive  training,  today 
planned  a  fencing  exhibition. 


Highlight  of  the  exhibition,  to  \M 
given  next  Wednesday,  will  be  % 
match  between  blind  Anthony^ 
Oliver     and     Albert     Axelroad, 


Clinton  Hears 
Blind  Student 
At  Assonbly 

Wr^tling  Champion 
Tells  Story  Of  Life; 
Flower  Show  Staged 


Robert  AUman,  blind  intercolle- 
giate' wrestling  champion  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
guest  speaker  at  an  assembly  at 
DeWitt  Clinton  School  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Allman  spoke  about  hisj 
struggle  to  overcome  the  handicap ' 
of  blindness.  He  also  described  hla 
method  of  telling  time,  the  Braille 
system  of  reading,  and  how  his  \ 
desire  for  an  education  helped  him  i 
conquer  his  blirdness.  | 
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Synthetic 
Holidays     ^ 

Win 


Synthetic  holidays  are  winning 
the  approval  of  non-stop  office  a-nd 
other  workers  in  London.  The  idea 
was  proposed  toy  doctors  attached 
to  the  National  institute  for  the 
Blind.  The  course  consists  of  12 
treatments  by  blind  masseurs,  who 
first  invigorate  the  flaccid  muscles 
of  the  "holidaymaker"  by  artificial 
sunlight.  Then  comes  the  holiday; 
seaweed  baths  for  the  seaside  regu- 
lar, pine  for  those  who  prefer  the 
mountains,  and  brine  for  the  would- 
be  cruiser. 

F  MITCHELi.     DARLING,      THE 
!  vigorous    blind    youth    who    gave 
I  members  of«lli^"iB!BflS  Club  a  les- 
son    in     vitality,     enterprise     and 
I  hopeful    outlook    on    life,    told    a 
pretty   good   story   at   this   week's 
meeting.      He    talked    about    the 
time  when  the  administration  sent 
out  orders  to  kill  livestock  in  order 
to    create    higher    prices    for    the 
producers.     Among  the  many  men 
sent   out    to   supervise    the   work, 
he  said,  were  city  folks  who  didn't 
know  a  cow  from  a  horse. 


/  /  ^ 


•Painter's  Paradise— As  a  feature  of  Buffalo's  "Clean-Up  Paint-Up  Modernize"  Campaign 
last  spring,  110  painters  completely  painted  this  institution,  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind, 
in  exactly  seven  minutes.    It's  a  good  promotional  idea  for  other  institutions. 


INSTITUTIONS  invites  its  readers  to  send 
in  photographs  of  general  interest.  A 
photo  which  shows  any  phase  of  institu- 
tional activity  will  be  welcomed.  Suit- 
able credit  will  be  given  unless  the 
contributor  requests  otherwise. 
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Aid  for  Troops 
Blinded  in  War 
Described  Here 

Sir  Clutha  Maclcenzie 
Of  New  Zealand  Talks 
On  British  Hostel  ^ 

Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie  of  New 
Zealand,  blinded  World  War  vet- 
eran, addressed  a  large  audience 

in  the  ballroom  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Hotel  yesterday  afternoon  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
the  War  Blinded. 

He  spoke  under  auspices  of  the 
Greater  New  Bedford  British  War 
Relief  Corps  and  was  presented 
with  a  check  for  $1,250,  by  Mrs. 
Alice  St.  Lawrence,  treasurer,  on 
behalf  of  the  city's  British  resi- 
dents. 

Gifts  to  Continue 

Fred  W.  Steele,  master  of  cere- 
monies, opened  the  speaking  pro- 
gram by  explaining  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  recent  campaign  did ; 
not  end  the  war  effort  for  New 
Bedford  any  more  than  it  was  end- 
ed for  the  R.A.F.,  and  that  gener- 
ous giving  must  continue  for  the 
duration. 

"We  must  kill  the  propaganda 
that  is  being  spread  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Britain  cannot  hold  out," 
said  Mr.  Steele.  "Britain  will 
fight  as  long  as  the  menace  is  still 
at  large,  and  no  nation  is  safe  as 
long  as  the  mad  dog  that  has  de- 
stroyed so  many,  is  still  at  large."  | 

Joseph  W.  Ainsley,  corps  presi- 
dent, greeted  the  gathering  and 
expressed  gratitude  at  the  success 
of  the  campaign,  while  W.  Kemp- 
ton  Read,  president  of  New  Bed- 
ford Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
declared  the  organization  had  sent 
$11,000,000  worth  of  supplies  to. 
Europe  and  everything  Britain  has' 
requested.  He  urged  volunteers  to 
apply  for  Red  Cross  work  at  Rod-' 
man  House.  | 

Receives  Bouquet  i 

Miss  Betty  Mackenzie,  Sir  Clu-| 
tha's  daughter,  who  received  a 
bouquet  of  mixed  flowers,  and 
George  Taylor,  president  of  the; 
Fall  River  British  Relief  Society, 
were  presented  to  the  audience. 

"B1inHnpc;c!     r^gp     hp     a     frightful 

affUction,"  said  Sir  Clutha,  "but  it , 
can  also  be  a  very  light  handicap. ; 
It  all  depends  on  the  training  the 
blind  person  receives.  In  the  early 
days,  when  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
founder  of  St.  Dunstan's,  first 
started  his  work  among  the  war- 
blinded  men  of  the  first  World 
War,  some  families  objected  to 
having  their  men  taken  to  an  in- 
stitution. Their  idea  of  taking 
care  of  him  was  to  feed,  dress  and 
cheer  him,  but  an  aimless  life  soon 
bored  the  man  and  he  would  feel 
himself  slipping  into  utter  useless- 
ness." 

The  speaker  said  that  Sir  Arthur 
preferred  to  build  up  their  self 
confidence  and  train  them  for  nor- 
mal life,  so  that  "speaking  for  my- 
self, there  are  days  on  end  when 
I  don't  realize  that  I  don't  see." 
St.  Dunstan's  today  is  caring  for 
the  blind  of  both  wars,  he  said.  He 
first  met  Sir  Arthur  as  a  patient 
in  a  London  hospital  and  later  en- 
tered the  hostel. 


Britain  Won't  Fall 

"Before  I  close,  I  want  to  say 
that  Great  Britain  is  not  going 
under,  she  will  see  this  job 
through,"  he  said.  "We  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Yugoslavs  for 
their  action  in  defying  the  Axis. 
This  may  be  the  turning  point  in 
this  war,  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  support  of  this  great  coun- 
try. Thanks  again  for  letting  me 
come  and  thanks  for  your  sup- 
port." 

The  concert  began  with  general 
smgmg  of  "God  Save  the  King" 
and  continued  with  "The  Lord's 
Prayer"  (Malotte),  excerpts  from 
Bizet's  "Carmen,"  "The  Donkey 
Serenade"  and  Handel's  "Largo," 
by  the  Debussy  Trio,  Miss  Claire 
Choquette,  Mrs.  Irene  Desrosiers 
and  Miss  Alice  Hotte;  'Son  of  the 
Sun"  (Friml)  and  "The  Gay  Drum  | 
Major"  (Newton)  by  George  Mars- 
den,  baritone,  and  "Trees"  (Ras-j 
bach)  and  "I'll  Take  You  Home 
Again,  Kathleen"  (Hahn)  by  E. 
Cecil  Stevenson,  tenor.  Mrs.  Olga 
Garth  and  Edmund  H.  Desrosiers 
were  accompanists.  ! 

Have   Question   Period 
A  question  period  and  collection  | 
of  an  additional  $54  followed  the 
talk.  j 

Committee  members,  Mr.  Ains- 
ley; Mrs.  Clare  P.  Woodruff,  Mrs. ' 
St.  Lawrence,  Walter  Harwood, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Powell,  Robert  Shuttle- 
worth  and  William  Pounder,  and 
later  the  visitor  caUed  on  Walter 
H.  Langshaw  at  his  home. 
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Blind  Topekan  Does  His  Part 
in  Red  Cross  Disaster  Test 


707 
Be- 


Wnen  thousands  of  the  nation's 
amateur  radio  men  started  a  2- 
day  disaster  test-broadcast  under 
Red  Cross  auspices  at  5  p,  m. 
Friday,  August  McCollom, 
Garfield,  had  his  hands  full. 

cause    MpPnllum    \^    hIinH 

The  test  required  the  receiving 
of  messages  from  outlying  com- 
munities and  rebroadcasting  them 
to  the  St.  Louis  regional  head- 
quarters. 

While  the  "sighted"  operators 
used  typewriters,  McCollom  had 
to  use  Braille  so  he  could  read  it 
back  to  himself.  Even  at  that,  he 
received  and  re-sent  messages 
from  four  Kansas  towns  within 
!the  first  hour. 

"Sometimes    I    use    the    type- 


'Using  Braille 


writer  and  mail  the  messages," 
said  McCollom.  "In  those  cases 
nobody  ever  sees  the  typewritten 
message  until  it  is  received.  Re- 
cently a  fellow  in  Shanghai  asked 
me  to  write  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
see  how  much  money  he  had  on 
deposit  there.  I  got  off  the  letter 
all  right." 

McCollom's  seeing-eye  dog,  Rex, 
sits  by  while  his  master  talks  and 
taps  out  messages.  Last  Decem- 
ber Rex's  bark  was  heard  at  the 
same  time  in  Little  America  at 
the  South  Pole  and  in  Canada 
over  McCollom's  radio. 

Topeka  has  19  amateur  radio- 
men ready  to  handle  communica- 
tion in  a  .disaster.  Earl  Johnston, 
police  lieutenant,  is  co-ordinatoc 
for'  Topeka.  y 
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Blind  Pupil's  Radio  Script 

f   Idea  Voted  Contest's  Best 

fet  /     V- 

iPart   Sarfe^rland,   West  Kcat  York, 
Wins  Specially-Made  Wateli 

Paul  Sauerland,  6015  Monroe  pi., 
West  New  York,  blind  student  of 
the  University  of  Newark,  will  be 
presented  Monday  with  a  specially- 
made  wrist  watch  for  the  blind. 
The  prize  is  a  reward  for  an  idea 
for  a  radio  script,  submitted  in  a 

I  contest  conducted  by  a  watch  com- 

ipany. 

Sauerland,  who  is  studying  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration 
at  the  university,  was  1  of  4,000 
students  entered  in  the  contest 
throughout  the  nation.  It  was  open 
to  students  majoring  in  marketing, 
who  were  asked  to  submit  adver- 
tising ideas. 

Now  in  his  junior  year,  he  was 
an  honor  student  both  in  his  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  This 
year  he  was  elected  to  Pi  Mu  Ep- 
silon,  university  honor  society.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
university's  debating  society  and 
sings  with  the  glee  club. 

The  \fatch,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  a  hinged 
guard  plate  over  the  face.  The 
hands  are  raised  and  are  made  of 
strong  material  so  that  time  may 
be  told  by  feeling  them. 

Similar  pocket  watches  are  in 
wide  use  by  the  blind,  but  the  wrist 
watch  made  in  that  fashion  is 
unique.  It  was  made  especially  for 
Sauerland  when  the  sponsoring 
company  learned  that  he  was  sight- 
less, after  officials  of  ,Jfhe  contest 
had  chosen  his  rad^j^-'Kea. 
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/ftlind  Girl  Wins   Safety  Contest 
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The  moving  story  of  a  blind  girl's 
de[>endency  on  lier  brotber,  a  Wis- 
con  Steel  Works  employe,  for  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  light  and 
color  won   Miss    Lois  McCullough 


Me,"  Miss  McCiillough's  essay 
reai)e(l  tliird  prize  in  conipotition 
witli  winning  essays  submitted  by 
all  International  Harvester  com- 
pany plants. 

Miss  McCnlloiigb,  pictured  above 
witb  ber  brotlier,  T.ee  B.,  is  SSi 
years  old.  She  has  been  blind  since 
tbe  age  of  three,  when  a  blackberry 
tliorn  became  imbedded  in  one  eye, 
infiH.'tiug  the  other.  Her  parents 
are  dead.  S-lie  operates  her  own 
typewriter  and  has  written  several 
short  stories. 

Her  prize  winning  essay  follows : 
"The  International  Harvester 
Comi'any's  safety  program  keeps 
my  brother  safe  and  sound;  and 
since  he  is  {ill  the  family  that  I 
have,  and  iriy  onty  means  of  sup- 
port, the  safety  program,  through 
its  ^protection  df  him,  insiires " nie 
[the  privileges,  pleasures  and  eojn- 
forts  of  home.  It  safeguards  for 
,me  the  host  of  little  joys  that  are 
^e  definition  of  home:  the  dog 
■asleep  on  the  rug,  the  house  warm 
against  winter  cold,  good  food  to 
share  with  friends,  and  a  respect- 
!ed  place  in  the  community. 


first  prize  ill  lll^•  essay  contest  on 
safety,  conducted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Works.  Written  on  "What 
the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany's   Safety   Program    Means    to 


MBut  the  International  Harvester 
Company's  safety  program  has   an 
even  greater,  and  more  special  im- 
portance to  me.    1  have  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  blind.     And   all  the 
world  of  light  and  color,  and  dis- 
tance is  preserved  for   me  by  the 
safety  goggles  that  shield  .m.f  broth- 
er's eyes   from   harm.     Should- ac- 
cident befall  his  vision  I  would  be 
deprived  of  the  freedom  of  moving  I 
about  in  places  unfamiliar  to  me. 
I   would    miss   all    the   subtle   wis- 
dom   and    the    hmnor    of  cartoons, 
comics,     editorials,    cui-rent    books 
and   magazines.      Indeed,    the  per- 
'  sonal  services  rendered  me  through 
my   brother's    eyes    are  infinite    in 
number  and  variety:  from  putting 
the   right  shade  of  brown    on  my 
baking  of  pies,  breads,  and  roasts, 
to  judging  if  I  have  used  my  cos- 
metics flatteringly,  I  depend  on  my 
brother's    eyes.      Without    them    I 
would  be  truly  blind. 

"Of  more  general  importance  to 
me  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Internation  Harvester  Company's 
safety  program  that  places-  the 
lives  and  safety  of  men  above,  the 
tonnage  of  industrial  output;,  •  For 
tbe  man  who  appreciates  that  his 
employer's  first  concern  is  for  the 


6//nc/  Man  Fmds 
Diamond  Ring  apd 
Its  Owner  Also^    \ 

A  man,  almost  totally  blind, 
today  had  found  a  valuable  dia- 
mond ring  which  people  with 
soxind  eyes  had  been  unable  to 
discover  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Robert  Reid,  proprietor  of  the 
soft  drink  concession  on  the  State ; 
Capitol's  ground  floor,  was  search- 
ing for  a  notebook  lost  some  time 
ago  by  his  wife.  He  moved  a  wa- 
ter cooler,  picked  up  a  sponge  to 
wipe  the  floor  and  brushed  up  a 
five-diamond  ring.  He  put  it  in 
on  one  of  his  fingers,  replaced  the 
water  cooler  and  continued  to 
serve  his  customers. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Plant.  Hartford, 
employed  in  the  comptroller's  of- 
fice, stepped  up  to  the  counter. 

"Have  you  lost  a  ring?"  inquired 
Mr.  Reid. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "I  lost 
one  two  weeks  ago  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  It  had  my  initials 
inside  the  band." 

Examination  disclosed  that  Mrs, 
Plant's  initials  were  on  the  ring, 
and  with  many  thanks,  she  re- 
claimed it. 


safety  of  his  employes,  invariably! 
comes  to  a  greater  consideration 
for  the  value  of  hi§  Qtvn  lile;>and 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  woriiers. 
And  wiien  men  have  become  con- 
scious of  safety  as  an  insurance 
against  both  disaiulity  and.  .u.nemr 
ployment,  they  are  worthy,  ol  .the| 
employer's  trust,  and  consequently 
are  pleasanter  companions  at  home 
because  of  the  security  that  springs 
from  the  practice  of  safety." 
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THE  DAY  THEY  HAD  BEEN  WAITING  FOR  FINALLY  CAME 
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Unde|rprivileged  children  at  the  circus  yesterday 


TlimeB  Wide  Worjtd 


fRCUS  DIN  THRILLS 
56  BLIgmDREN 

rhey  Enjoy  Big  Top  Heartilyj 
as  14,000  Underprivileged 
Youngsters  Jam  Garden 


Among-  the  14.000  youngsters  who 

den  yesterday  morning  to  attend  a 
special    performance   of  the   circus 

fif ty-f.ve  boys  and  girls  who  could 
entereV'tht  Gard*^^  ^  -"-^« 

-s^.;:^S^-  -St 

I    S;cerfo^?\,-S,^to^egan        , 

young  spectators  had  b^en  orSer^J 
while  they  waited.  However  vTrv.^^ 
several  attendants  trild  f  k  ^?" 
tribute  bunches  of  free  bann'"'  ' 
small  riots  broke  out  Ail  ''^"oons 
but  only  the  strongest  tot'thrrl' 

'•S%un^?o^fdr3™ 
Change.  whenVoVreVvS^^./^  to 


When  the  raucous  scarlet  auto- 
mobile drove  into  the  center  ring 
and  its  contents  of  twenty-five 
clowns  and  a  donkey  poured  forth 
a  small  lame  girl  in  the  first  row 
cried:  "They  ought  to  try  it  with 
us.  I  bet  they  could  get  fifty  of 
us  in  it."  Invited  to  make  the  ex- 
periment by  a  grinning  usher  who 
had  overheard  her,  she  giggled, 
blushed  and  hid  under  the  seat. 

The  children  from  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  200 
West  Seventy-second  Street,  and 
the  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind, 
Paulding  Avenue  and  East  220th 
Street,  the  Bronx,  had  the  circus 
brought  even  closer  to  them  when 
Louis  Jacoby,  a  clown,  visited  them 
and  let  them  feel  his  bulbous  metal 
nose  and  woolly  wig.  For  fifteen 
minutes  they  listened  to  his  chat- 
ter and  laughed. 

As  the  horde  of  children  from* 
hospitals  and  orphanages,  brought 
to  the  circus  by  several  hundred 
charitable  institutions,  filed  out  of 
the  "big  top"  many  clowns,  animal 
trainers  and  acrobats  remarked 
that  it  was  more  fun  to  put  on  a 
show  for  "the  kids"  than  for 
adults.  ^.r^ 
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Wind  Can  Help  Red  Cross 

The  blind  can  help  in  the  Red; 
Cross  reUef  knitting  program  too.'; 
it  was  ],e*:ned  Thursday.  Knitting 
insbru(l(iorfc  in  braille  may  be  ob- 
taiifedTsiJoUgh  the  Tulsa  covmty 
cha|)teA  oftthe  American  Red  Cross, 
accordiAg  Ho  Mrs.  Sam  Clammer. 
knitting  chairman.  Instruction  sheets^ 
for  the  sightless  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Southeast  Pennsylvania  chap- 
ter, qf,  American  Red  Cross. 

BLIND  OFFER  IP 
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S\k%^   Asserts   Assistance 

of  British  Sightless  Is 

Proving  Success 

Camden's  blind  citizens  rallied 
yesterday  to  the  defense  of  their 
city  by  offering  their  services  to 
the  Camden  Municipal  Defense 
Council.  - 

Joseph  Siege],  blind  Camden  and 
Woodbury  resident  for  the  last  30 
years,  appeared  before  the  council 
at  yesterday  afternoon's  session  and 
told  the  members  the  Camden 
County  Blind  Men's  Association 
with  300  members,  is  ready  to  co- 
operate at  any  time. 

Siegel  operates  a  newsstand  in 
the  lobby  of  the  city  hall  and  for- 
merly had  a  stand  at  the  RCA 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  said 
persons  who  are  blind  usually  have 
keener  hearing  than  those  not 
afflicted.  He  cited  the  case  of  Eng- 
land's sightless  citizens  who  are 
acting  as  air  raid  listeners  with 
great  success.  ■ 

"In  England,  the  air  raid  warden 
service  has  devices  which  enables  a' 
person  to  hear  and  discern  the 
direction  of  an  airplane  long  before 
it  comes  into  view,"  said  Siegel. 
"I  am  sure  all  members  of  the 
blind  association  will  say  they  are 
ready  to  perform  such  servjgfis,  as 
this." 
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Part  Blind  Studen(  f^ 
HighlnTcholarship 

'  CHICAGO,  July  2  (UP)  —  Wells 
Mori,  born  28  years  ago,  the  son  of 
an  immigrant  Japanese  father  and 
a    Norwegian-Welsh    mother,     was 

partially  blind. 

But  he  has  fought  his  disadvan- 
tage for  28  years  and  recently  was 
graduated  fourth  among  360  mem- 
bers of  the  1941  class  of  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  earning  only 
four  "B"  grades  in  an  otherwise 
straight  "A"  record. 

Unable  to  read  more  than  20  min- 
utes at  a  stretch,  he  had  to  develop 
his  memory  to  counterbalance  his 
^paired  sight.  Thus  Mori  managed 
by  his  own  system. 

"I  figured  out  the  whole  thing  a 
long  time  ago,"  he  said.  "You  either 
have  to  read  a  lot  and  remember  a 
little,  or  you  have  to  read  a  little  and 
^remember  a  lot.  I  try  to  manage  the 

Hatter."  ,         ^  .„.     , 

The    groundwork    of    a    brilliant 

memory  was  laid  by  his  mother  who 

taught  him  to  spell  by  rote  learning 

In  fourth  grade  he  could  not  see  well 

renough  to  write  legibly,  but  later  he 
wercame  this  factor  by  learning  to 
operate  a  typewriter. 

Mori  was  18  before  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  a  Minnesota  rural  gram- 
mar school  and  was  22  before  he 
completed  high  school  at  Jackson- 
ville 111  But  he  wanted  a  college 
education  regardless  of  the  length  of 
time  it  required  for  him  to  get  it. 

Doctors  told  him  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  sight  completely  if  he  doesn  t 
overtax  his  eyes.  ,—— 
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Blind  Wife  Bakes  Cake  if" 
For  Sightless  Husband 

Imagine  stirring  up  an  angel  food 
cake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with- 
out turning  on  the  light. 

Imaging  baking  a  cake  and  know- 
ing, without  even  a  glance  at  the 
clock,  just  when  it  is  that  delight- 
ful golden  hrovm  that  means  per- 
fection. 

Imagine  icing  it  there  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

And  imagine  serving  it,  neatly  cut, 
and  placed  on  small  plates,  togeth- 
er with  cups  of  fragrant  coffee,  to  a 
group  of  a  dozen  friends  sitting  there 
in  the  blackness. 

[  Whether  the  time  is  midnight  or 
Imidafternoon,  the  darkness  is  there 
tor  pretty  Evelyn  Lee  of  Los  An- 
geles, but  she  has  never  thought  of 
it  as  darkness,  because  she  has  been 
blind  since  birth. 

Absence  of  light  does  not  mean 
fear,  tiptoeing,  and  dependence  to 
this  very  busy  housewife,  for  the 
darkness  is  soft  and  black  and 
friendly.  Through  it  she  feels  fii- 
miliar  furniture  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  she  hears  all  of  the  nor- 
mal happy  sounds  of  daylight  and 
living. 

Serving  her  carefully  prepared  re- 
freshments at  a  party  is  not  done 
gropingly  with  spilling  of  crumbs 
and  drops,  but  gayly  and  with  all  of 
the  assurance  of  any  experienced 
hostess.  The  guests,  both  blind  and 
sighted,  are  natural  and  at  ease. 
There  is  no  breathless  wait,  as  Mrs. 
Lee  wheels  her  serving  cart  ex- 
pertly through  the  doorway  from 
her   attractive  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Lee's  fame  as  a  cook  has 
spread  until  now  she  is  writing  a 
cookbook  in  Braille,  to  be  published 
within  the  next  few  months  by  the 
Braille  institute. 
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\alm(j  Woman  Recognizes  Sightless 
FrieM's  Voice  After  25  Year  Lapse 


Mrs.  Dora  Waaserman,  a  blind 
resident  of  New  York,  came  to 
Rye  for  the  first  time  this  Summer 
to  ^pend  the  warm  months  with- 
65  other  sightless  v/omen  at  the 
Vacatict.1  Camp  for  the  Blind,  on 
Forest  Avenue.  j 

On  the  night  of  her  arrival  she 
wa^  informed  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Loibin, 
director,  that  the  guests  who  had 
been  making  annual  visits  to  the 
camp  had  planned  a  surprise  en- 
tertainment for  those  who  were 
attending  for   the   first   time. 


Mrs.  Rose  Blum,  a  resident  of 
New  Jersey  and  blind  poetess  who 
has  been  attending  the  Rye  camp 
for  several  years,  read  some  verse 
she   had   written. 

Mrs.  Wasserman  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Lubin  and  informed  here  that 
while  she  could  not  see  Miss  Blum 
she  was  certain  from  the  voice 
that  the  poetess  was  a  girlhood 
chum  of  hers  in  Warsaw,  Polai.id^ 
She   recalled   that   the   Rose   B^mi 


fshe   knew   wrote   poetry   and   vS&K 
j  it    to    her    when    both    were    girls, 
25  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Lubin  introduced  the  two. 
They  ^recognized  each  other  im-^ 
» mediately  despite  th&ir  lack  of 
sight  and  are  now  spending  a 
pleasant  vacation  together  recall- 
ing memories   that   eveu  blindness 


[^  ^ 
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STILL  BUSY,  THOUGH  BLIND 

Though  she   is  now  blind,  Rae  Richards  who  thrilled  as  a 
high  diver  at  the  New  England  and  other  fairs  and  at  parks, 
crochets  and  does  other  handicrafts.  She  never  took  a  lesson  ex- 
cept as  a  child.  She  is  a  Fitchburg  native  and  is  visiting  her  aunt»i 
Mrs.  Marceline  Larow,  6  Bridge  street. 


Eormer  High  Diver, 


Blind,  Is  Siill  Active 


Rae    Richards,   Who    Once   Thrilled 
Crowds,  Crochets  and  Knits 


By  JOSEPH  H.  GAUTHIER 

Gazette  Staff  Reporter 

Rae  Richards,  the  petite  and  charming  girl  who  thrilled  you 
to  "ahs"  and  vigorous  applause  when  she  dove  from  an  80-foot 
high  tower  into  a  tub  containing  a  mere  four  and  one-half  feet 
of  water,  is  now  leading  a  new  life — she's  blind.  "Mile.  Richards, 
the  world's  greatest  natator,"  was  the  featured  female  performer 
with  the  famous  Billy  Ritchey  Water  Circus  which  played  year 
after  year  at  the  old  New  England  Fair,  the  Brockton  and  other 
fairs,  and  such  parks  as  Paragon  Park. 

"It's    true,    this    is    certainly    a      »as   I   was   on   the   way    down 
new  hfe  for  me,  but  I  don  t  want  -^    ^^e  tank  a  gust  of  wind  just 

any    sympathy,    please;    I    do    all  "  -  "     .     .  

right,"  she  said  today,  as  she 
rested  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mar- 
celine Larow  of  6  Bridge  street,' 
where  she  is  on  vacation.  She 
now  lives  with  her  husband  in 
Cumberland,  Md.  He  is  John  F. 
Dignan  and  was  the  comic  with 
the  show. 

"You  see  I  crochet,  knit,  dress 
myself  and  I  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  around  either 
in  a  house  or  a  bus  and  I'm  not 
kidding  either,  because  I  came 
up  here  by  bus  to  visit  relatives. 
I  was  alone  and  there  wasn't  any 
difficulty  whatever,"  she  said. 

Sightless  Four  Years 

"I've   been   sightless   only   four 

years,  the  result,  doctors  say,  of 

my  having  broken  my  neck  at  the 

Brockton    Fair    while    we    were 

1  playing  there  in  1930. 


blew  me  enough  out  of  my  course 
that  I  hit  the  edge  of  the  tank.  Ij 
was  in  a  hospital  for  15  weeks. 

"I  decided  I  was  going  to  dive 
again  in  spite  of  the  mishap  and 
when  the  paralysis  left  me   and 
I  was  able  to  stand  up   straight 
again   and  move  around  without 
crutches  or  canes,  I  started  prac-l 
ticing  and  I  did  come  back.  I  re- 1 
joined  the   water  circus  the  fol-i 
lowing  year  and  I  seemed  to  be 
all  right. 

I  Reaction   from   Accident 

I  "One  of  our  engagements  in 
1937  was  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  at  the 
Shriners'  party.  As  I  was  going 
up  the  ladder  things  started  to 
grow  gray,  then  disappear  alto- 
gether but  I  made  the  platform 
and  dove  by  instinct.  I  hit  the 
water  safely.  When  hospital  doc- 
tors  got   through   with   me,   they 


decided  I  had  lost  my  sight  as  a 
result  of  the  reaction  of  the  ac- 
cident at  the  Brockton  Fair. 

"There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do    but    quit   the    show    business. 
My  husband  runs  an  inn  in  Cum- 
berland. .  ,       T 
"At  first  I  was  very  timid.     I 
felt  everybody  was  staring  at  me 
and  sympathizing  with  me.  That's 
bad    for    a    blind    person.      One 
morning  I   decided   that  I   didn't; 
give  a  darn  about  the  others,  I'd 
get    along    by    myself    and    ever 
since  I  have. 

Does  Own  Housework 
"I  cook  at  home,  do  up  my  own 
hair  the  way  I  want  it,  and  do  all 
my  own  housework.  j 

"I  spend  most  of  my  time  cro-  j 
cheting  and  knitting.  I  can  do  | 
most  of  the  fancy  stitches.  I've 
crocheted  three  bedspreads  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  doilies. 
Right  now  I'm  crocheting  pieces 
for  the  buffet  at  home.  I  give 
away  most  of  the  things  I  do.  I 
don't  have  any  difficulty.  As  a 
rule  my  husband,  or  a  friend, 
reads  the  directions  to  me,  de- 
scribes the  piece  and  I  just  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  It's  restful  and 
takes  my  mind  off  myself." 

Still  Likes  To  Swim 

She  still  loves  to  "feel"  the 
water,  swimming  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

"Peculiar  thing,"  she  explains, 
"that  when  I'm  out  of  the  water 
1  can  tell  where  people  are  stand- 
ihg  or  where  chairs  and  things 
like  that  are,  but  once  in  the 
water,  swimming  around,  I  can't 
sense  other  swimmers,  no  matter 
how  close." 

The  little  Fitchburg  girl  was 
vacationing  in  Florida  when  she 
heard  of  the  water  circus  having 
an  opening.  She  always  loved  the 
water  and  after  a  trial,  got  the 
job  playing  her  first  public  en- 
gagement in  Havana.  She  was 
then  16  and  all  through  her  show 
career  she  never  weighed  more 
than  86  pounds. 

Shy  About  Age 

As  to  her  present  age,  that  is 
something  she's  shy  about,  but 
there  isn't  a  gray  hair  in  her  head. 

"I'm  still  a  kid,"  she  says,"  but 
getting  awfully  stout.  Why,  I'm 
up  to  106  right  now. 

"Say  granny,  did  you  just  put 
on  the  light? 

"You  did?.  Gee,  I  hope  that 
holds  promise  that  some  day  I'll 
get  my  sight  back,  because  up  to 
two  weeks  ago  it  was  pitch  dark 
all  the  time." 


Blind  Doctor 
Becomes  Rich 

"W;ith  a  widow  and  two  fine  sons, 
he  had  never  seen  standing  by  the 
graveside,  a   very   remarkable   man 
was  buried     at     Church".  Stretton,, 
j  Shropshire,"    writes    the-,  editor  ■  of- 
'  The  Sunday  Express  of-  London.  H^ 
was  Dr.  Edmund  Toft,  who  had  ob- , 
tained  his  medical  degree  after  hs 
had    been    blinded    in    the    World 
War. 

After  the  war  he  learned  Braille 
—both  long  and  shorthand— and 
with  that  sole  equipment  pui-sued ' 
his  studies  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
!  sicians  and  Surgeons  and  was  grad- 
\  uated  four  years-  later.  „;Hls  col- 
leagues, the  editor  affirms,  cons' d- 
ered  his  diagnoses,  accomplished  by 
touch  and  questions  remarkabls. 
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When  a  Springfield  yoyth  went  to 
the     Red     Cross     Chapter    House     on 
Maple    Street    the    other    dav    to    g-et 
jthe   umbrella  his  mother   had  left   on 
jthe  third  floor  the  day  before,  he  got 
something:    of    a    surprise.    The    tele- 
phone operator  pointed  out  a  girl  who 
is    gomg    right    up,    and    she'll    find 
the   umbrella  for  you." 
!     The  girl   led    him   through   three   or 
Tour   narrow   doorw'ays,    out    into    the 
mck  hall  to  the  elevator  and  pushed 
jthe    call    button.    M^hen    the    elevator 
iStopped    she    opened   the   outer   door,: 
iShd    back    the    gate,    snapped    on    the 
light,  stepped  inside  with  him,  closed' 
the    outer    door    and    the    gate,    and 
pushed  the  third  floor  button.   When 
they    came    to    the    third    floor     she 
opened  the  gate  and  the  outer  door 
and    led    him    through    two    or    three' 
rooms— then  stopped  and   pointed  out' 
«ie   corner   where   the   umbrella  was  ' 
Then  she  led  him  back  to  the  elevator 
and  ferried  him  downstairs. 

Nothing  unusual?  The  girl  is  totally 
blind— a  braillejyroof -reader  for  the 
Red  Cross. 
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NEAR-BUND 
WOMAN  HAS 
BIG  THRILL 


j  Calls  on  Roosevelt  to 
See  Him  Before  All 


Her  Sight  Ebbs 


r 


[  WASHINGTON,  July  29  (UP)— 
Mrs.  L.  R.  P.  Jordan,  75,  of  Reids- 
ville,  Ga.,  today  experienced  a  thrill 
she  had  been  seeking  for  many  years 
— one  look  af  President  Roosevelt 
before  she  goes  totally  blind. 


STEP=MOTHER  OF  24 

Step-mother  of  24  children  and  step- 
grandparent  of  80  others,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  important  callers  on  the 
President's  schedule  and  spent  some 
time  In  his  office  chatting  about  her 
family    and    international    affairs. 

Now  blind  in  one  eye,  she  faces  an 
operation  which  is  being  undertaken  in 
the  hope  of  saving  the  sight  of  the 
other.  But  her  doctors  have  said  there 
is  little  hope,  so  she  came  to  Wash- 
ington while  she  still  has  partial  sight. 

Last  week,  she  made  the  700-mile  trip 
here  from  her  home  only  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  crowded  schedule  left 
no  room  for  her  visit.  Thursday  night 
when  the  President  entrained  for  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  s(he  went  to  Union  Sta- 
tion to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  but 
arrived  after  his  special  train  had  left.  \ 

Takes  Her  Hands  in  His  I 

Learning  of  her  disappointment,  the 
Chief  Executive  placed  her  name  on 
today's  list  of  callers  immediately  after 
his    return    from    his    week-end    trip. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  took  her  hands  and 
congratulated  her  on  having  reared  a 
family  of  more  than  lOO  Democrats. 

After     the     visit,     Mrs.     .lordan     told 

j  White  Hou.se  newsmen,  "This  is  the  day 

jl   have    looked    forward    to    for    \ears— 

he    is    the    finest    man    on    earth."     She 

sai  dshe  was  glad  she  had  "played  safe" 

by    seeing   the    President    today    instead 

of  waiting   for   his   next   trip   to   Warm 

i  Springs,  Ga.,  because  she  may  be  blind 

by  then. 

Mrs.  Jordan  has  been  married  three 
times  and  ihae  survived  a.U  ^  b«r  bua-- 
bands  but  has  never  had  a  child  of  her 
own.  Besides  her  24  step-children,  she 
is  step-grandmother  of  64  and  has  15 
great-grandchildren  and  one  great- 1 
great-grandchild  which  was  born  last 
night.  ..-JIIIJ 


"Hearing  Ear"  Dog  Does  for  Deaf 
What  "Seeing  Eyes"  Do  for  Blind 


Disclosure  of  the  existence  of  a 
"hearins-ear  dog"  who  does  for  the 
deaf  -what  the  well  known  "seeing- 
eve"  doR  does  for  the  blind  was  made 
last  night  by  Mrs.  Charlena  B.  KiMi" 
in  the  weekly  radio  program  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention  of   Cruelty   to    Animal.s. 

While  not  called  upon  to  act  as 
the  eyes  of  his  master,  the  "hearing- 
ear"  dog-  is  trained  to  note  all  noise-s 
strange  or  familiar,  and  to  lead  his 
master  to  the  source  of  these  noises. 
For   in.'tance,    if   the   door  bell   shoucT 


master  and  then  by  running-  back  andi 
forth  from  the  door  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  caller. 

Mrs.  Kibbe  told  of  one  instance 
where  a  "hearing-ear"  dog  saved  the 
life  of  his  owners,  two  deaf  sisters, 
who  make  their  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Smelling  a  strange  odor  in  the 
house,  the  dog  roused  the  two  wom- 
en who  had  retired  for  the  night  and 
upon  investigating  they  found  that  a 
-as  pipe  had  broken  and  enough  gas 
had  escaped  to  kill  them  had  they  not  j 


ring,    the    dog    would    first    go    to  Jji^^ga^^^ken|d 


BLIND  LADIES  KNIT 
FOR  THE  RED  CROSS 


It  will  surprise  many  readers  to 
learn  that  one  day  each  week  all  last 
winter,  a  group  of  fifteen  blind  Cam- 
bridge women  met  together  at  Red 
Cross  Headquarters,  42  Brattle  St., 
and  knitted  sweaters,  socks,  and 
shawls  to  be  sent  to  war  victims 
abroad.  They  were:  Miss  Mary 
Baker,  154  Auburn  St.,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Marchant,  86  Wendell  St.,  Mrs.  M.  E.' 
Malcolm,  411  Franklin  St.,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Hawkins,  24  Porter  St.,  Miss 
Alice  Coakley,  388  Harvard  St.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  85  Trowbridge 
St.,  Mrs.  Mary  Harmon,  145  Pfbs- 
pect  St.,  Miss  Alma  Samuelson,  403 
Putnam  Ave.,  Miss  Ruth  Pimental, 
22  Bigelow  St.,  Miss  Lovena  Nicker- 
son,  182  Upland  Rd.,  Miss  Clara  Mat- 
thews, 371  Broadway,  and  Mrs.  Eli- 
nor Carr,  9  Magazine  St. 

Mrs.  Erwin  Raisz,  Chairman  of 
Knitting,  assisted  by  Miss  Jessie 
Dixon  of  58  Lakeview  Ave.,  were  in 
charge  of  this  group.  The  Motor 
Corps  of  the  Red  Cross  drove  the 
ladies  back  and  forth  from  their 
homes.  One  of  these  women  has  knit 
25  sweaters;  another  has  crocheted 
^5  shawls. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  R.  DEANE  relax  in  their  East  Boston  roof  garden  while  Skippy, 
their  dog,  enjoys  his  bone.     He  doesn't  bury  it  in  the  petunias,  however. 

East  Boston  Man,  Nearly  Blind, 
Has  Luxuriant  Garden  on  Roof 


By  JANET  JONES 

A  roof  garden  is  something  to  boast  about — when  you 
live  in  the  city.  But  when  you  have  a  roof  garden  and  a 
picket  fence  to  go  with  it — that  makes  it  an  estate! 

That's  the  way  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Deane  feel  about 
their  attractive  roof  garden  which  is  off  the  kitchen  of  their 
second-story  apartment  at  213  Trenton  st.,  East  Boston. 

What  was  formerly  simply  a  nondescript  roof,  with  a 
wooden  floor  and  a  couple  of  pegs  to  hang  up  the  clothes- 
line for  the  wash,  has  been  turned  into  a  luxuriant  gafrden 

with  11  varieties  of  flowers  and  vines. 

Growing    up    the    lattices 


Blooms  Until  Thanksgiving: 

The  flowers  start  blooming  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  last  up  until 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Working    in    his    garden    is    Mr. 


were 
some  of  the  largest  petunia  plants  in 
this  vicinity.  Some  were  lour  feet 
tall. 

"They  were  supposed  to  be  red, 
white  and  blue  for  colors,"  inter- 
,  rupted  Mrs.  Deane,  "but  I  think 
Deane's  sole  occupation.  Almostj you'd  call  them  white,  purple  and 
totally  blind,  he  has  been  witltout  deep  orchid." 
a  job  and  on  relief  for  the  last  six  *„   i<,  ,.,  c.     ^ 

years.  ^^  Flowers   From   Seed 

This  is  the  third  year  that  he  has  The  Deanes  also  have  asters  just 
had  this  roof  garden.  beginning  to  blossom,  dahlias  now 

"Each  year  we  add  to  it.  It  g^ts!  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  snap- 
better    and    better,"    he    said    with  dragons,  deep  golden  color  cosmos, 


straw  flowers,  extra-lai:ge  man- 
golds and  saucer-sized  yellow  and 
pink  zinnias.  They  rai.sed  all  their 
flowers  from  seed,  starting  the  seecl 
in   shallow    boxes    in    their    apart- 


justifiable  pride. 

"I  have  two  buttertubs;  they  ha»/e 
chrysanthemums  in  them,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  two  tubs, 
"and  all  the  other  boxes  are  old 
apple  boxes.    The  small  ones  aroulidjment. 

the  chimney  I  cut  in  half  and  then!     "These   vines   don't   cover   up   as 
boarded   up   the   open   side.  J  much   of   the   chimney   as   I   hoped 

"I  made  the  picket  fence  mysftlfithey  would."  continued  Mr.  Deane, 
too,"  he  continued,  "out  of  latlis.  gently  pulling  the  leaves  of  the 
And  the  lattices."  |  Japanese  hop  and  the  Cardinal  red 


vines.  "Last  year  we  had  morning 
glories  but  they  didn't  do  well." 

The  vines  may  not  be  very  thick, 
but  they  are  climbing  right  up  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney  on  the 
neat  lines  of  string  the  Deanes 
have  given  them  for  guidance. 

All  the  flower  boxes,  which  com- 
pletely line  the  18  by  17-foot  roof, 
are  painted  a  dark  green.  The  lat- 
tices are  white  and  the  picket 
fence  is  a  combination  of  both. 

"I  lugged  every  bit  of  soil  for 
these  boxes  up  the  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  the  roof,"  Mr,  Deane  con- 
tinued. "I  mixed  the  dirt  with  a 
prepared  fertilizer  and  sheep  ma- 
nure. At  first  I  was  afraid  I  had 
used  too  much  manure  and  that 
the  flowers  would  burn,  but  they 
seem  to  be  all  right. 

Waters  Flowers  Twice  Daily 

"First  I  soaked  two  burlap  bags 
with  water  and  placed  them  in  the 
bottom  of  each  flower  box.  That 
keeps  the  dirt  moist  down  there. 
But,  in  spite  of  that,  on  these  hot 
days  I  have  to  water  the  flowers 
twice  a  day.  It  takes  20  pails  of 
water  to  do  the  job!" 

Besides  the  flowers  and  the  fence, 
Mr.  Deane  has  taken  old  awnings 
and  tacked  them  along  the  two  sides 

I  of    the   roof   which    were    exposed. 

I  He   also    has    placed    mothballs    on 

j  the   railing   .  They  keep   the   bugs 
away  from  the  flowers,  he  says. 
The  Deanes  have  supper  on  their 

I  roof  and  enjoy  both  its  shade  and 

j  its  sun. 

"Next  year."  said  Mrs.  Deane.  "I'm 
going  to  grow  beans  and  pick  them 

'  off  the  chimney!" 


I 
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Chewinl^  for  Long  Life 

The  recent  news  item  about  Jeremiah 
Campbellton  of  Van  Buren,  state  of  Maine, 
would  have  made  the  late  Philip  Hale  glow! 
'Mr.   Campbellton  has  just  had  his   102nd 
birthday,  and  Philip  doted  on  centenarians. 
Mr.  Campbellton  celebrated  by  singing  fori 
his    great   great   grandchildren   the   tribal 
songs  he  had  learned  while  a  captive  of  the 
Micmac  Intians.    Philip  was  the  greatest 
music  critic  the  United  States  ever  developed 
and  he  had  a  fancy  for  all  Indians,  with  a  I 
preference  for  the  Narropratt  tribe  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Although  Mr.  Campbellton  became  blindl 
18  years  ago,  he  kept  up  on  his  smoking! 
for  13  years  afterward  and  then,  deciding 
that  it  might  shorten  his  life,  took  up  chew- 
ing tobacco  in  a  large  way.  Philip  himself 
delighted  to  chew  tobacco  around  the  of- 
fice with  a  polite,  unobtrusive  technique. 
One  of  his  favorite  poems  was  Calverly's  on 
the  malign  effect  of  Fusees  which,  he  poet- 
ized, made  men  brainless,  meager,  mad, 
drove  them  to  shocking  lives,  made  them 
plunge  razors  and  carving  knives  into  their 
gizzards. 

Writing  about  Mr.  Campbellton,  Philip 
would  have  explored  the  familiar  belief  that 
smoking  has  no  joys  for  the  blind.  He  would 
have  contrasted  the  relative  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  five  cent  seegar  and  eating 
tobacco.  He  would  have  philosophized  that 
tobacco  preserves  one  from  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  store  teeth  and  he  would  have  in- 
troduced comments  on  hard  likker  and  nic-l 
otine  as  elixirs  of  life.  ! 

Turning  in  his  copy  he  might  have  paused 
for  a  moment  to  say,  apropos  of  tobacco, 
that  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  life  was  that 
he  had  never  learned  as  a  boy  how  to  spit 
between  his  teeth  with  a  fine  spray.  He 
might  also  have  remarked  that  he  would 
have  liked  for  to  me^t  Mr.  Campbellton  and 
to  hear  from  him  at  first  hand  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  tree  squeak.  Mr 
Campbellton  may  perhaps  get  a  little  com- 
fort from  the  knowledge  that  he  and  a  great 
Boston  an  had  many  things  in  common. 


7^ 

Rug  knitted  By  Blind  M 
Man  Wins  First  Award 

A  blind  man,  entering  a  knitted 
rug  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  compe- 
tition at  the  Hartlan  Fai-  Thurs-' 
day,  won  the  award  for  the  best 
work  submitted  by  a  man.  He  is 
Charles  Follansbee,  78  years  old, 
of  Hartland. 

Other  "bests"  were' awarded  to 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Viets,  78,  of  East  Gran- 
by,  Conn.,  for  a  piece-work  quilt  of 
5000  pieces,  judged  the  best  work 
entered  by  a  woman  over  70;  \o 
Miss  Gracile  Flower  of  Hai-tland 
Four  Corners  for  her  apron,  judged 
the  best  embroidered  piece  by  a 
child  under  16,  for  her  drawing, 
which  took  first  honors  among  en- 
trants in  the  same  age  group;  and 
to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Howard  of  West 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  for  her  pine  needle 
basket,  judged  the  best  novelty.      | 


Q-  W**^*   *tate   first   gave  finan- 
cial sud  Jb  the  blind?  R.  B.  J. 

A.  Nej^  Yoi'k,  which  in  1888  made 
ft  possible  ^r  the  bUnd  to  receive 
dwnatiofcs.  ip  1898,  Ohio  initiated 
state  ^Sd  for  fhe  blind.  About  1908 
the  pi-incipal  o/  relief  from  pubUc 
funds  for  the  blind  as  a  class  was 
definitely  established. 


^HOW  THE  BLIND  "SEE" 

Not  so  long-  ago  we  learned  that  bats  are  able  to  avoid 
objects  wl^ich  they  cannot  see  because  they  take  "soundings" 
by  emitting  squeaks  so  high  that  the  human  ear  does  not 
hear  them,  and  then  judge  how  far  they  are  from  any  object 
by  the  time  it  takes  the  echo  to  "bounce  back."  These 
squeaks  are  given  at  such  a  high  rate  that  the  bat  can  make 
his  way  even  at  fast  speed. 

The  same  principle — that  of  sound  reflected  from  an  ob- 
stacle— can  be  used  to  a  much  lesser  degree  by  any  human 
being  with  hearing,  and  is  used  by  the  blind  to  a  far  neater 
extent  than  most  of  us  realize. 

We  have  all  seen  a  blind  person  halt  suddenly  when  near- 
ing  an  obstacle,  and  have  wondered  if  he  really  could  see  more 
than  we  thought,  or  if  he  had  a  "sixth  sense"  which  warned 
him. 

Science  says  no.  It  says  he  has  no  sense  the  rest  of  us 
lack,  but  has  merely  developed  one  the  rest  of  us  neglect  be- 
cause ordinarily  we  have  little  need  for  it.  | 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  blind  persons  and 
blindfolded  persons  to  see  at  which  point  each  could  detect 
the  presence  of  a  movable  wall  in  a  room,  and  to  see  how 
close  they  could  come  to  it  without  bumping  it.  These  show- 
ed that  the  blind,  wearing  shoes  and  walking  on  the  floor, 
could  detect  the  wall  at  15  feet,  come  within  3  inches  of  it 
without  bumping.  The  sighted  detected  it  at  5  feet  and 
halted  6  inches  from  it.  Walking  on  rugs  in  their  b"are  feet, 
both  groups  bumped  into  the  wall. 


U-jO^-'<-^(^^14^^,C^     ^vX,^,^^^:^-^-^^-'^^-^-^— 
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A-hlinrl^  pprgnn    fan    almost   tell   In 

what  section  (51  Lliy  city  they  are  in 
by  their  sense  of  smell.  The  smell 
of  sulphite  may  be  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  paper  mill.  The  odor 
of  pastry  products  are  often  ob- 
tained near  the  several  bakeries. 
On  Fridays  the  smell  of  fried  fish 
prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  certain 
stores  and  restaurants.  A  new  odor 
that  is  most  pleasing  may  be  ob- 
tained just  over  the  line  into  North 
Andover  this  time  of  year  comes 
from  the  pungent  spices  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  picalilli.  ij 


Blinded  RAf  fliers  Hope 
fgdes  After  U.  S.  Cure  Trip 

'  -^     Finds  Noted  Eye  Specialist  Dead; 
-    Plans^Adiustment  to  Sightless  Life 


/^  O 


'  NILES,  Mich.,  Sept.  27  (AP)— A 
JRoyal  Air  Force  pilot,  blinded  in  an 
iir  battle  over  Northern  Ireland, 
iourneyed  3600  miles  from  England 
in  hopes  that  Dr.  Fred  N.  Bonine, 
noted    eye    specialist,    could    restore 

'^'Today  the  sightless  flyer,  37 -year- 
old  Vernon  C  WiUard,  learned  upon 
his  arrival  that  Dr.  Bonine  had 
died  last  Aug.  22. 

"He  was  my  last  hope,  for  all  the 
other  doctors  have  told  me  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  restore  even 
partial  sight,"   WiHard   said. 

The  former  pilot,  a  native  ol 
South  Bend.,  Ind.,  was  accompanied 


here  by  "Ace,"  an  11-year-old  dog 
that  was  trained  to  become  his 
"eyes"    after    the    final   flight    over 

Ireland.  ^unrt" 

"My  service  in  the  war  was  short, 
he  said.  "I  was  shot  down  four 
times  in  three  months.  The  fourth 
was  the  last  because  sphnters  from 
the  plane  tore  out  three  of  my  ribs 
land  also  caused  my  W>nd"«ss.  I 

The  man  WiUard  sought,  Dr.  Bo- 
nine, died  at  the  age  of  77  aft« 
treating  thousands  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  his 
patients  was  former  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  Jack  Dempsey, 
whose  eyesight  was  threatened  at 
the   height   of   his   career. 


Jf^    7^^^£^ 
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JUnd  Merchant  Writes  March 
■^r^aughters  Of  Confederacy 

Gf or^e  O.  Glass,  Durham  blind' Glass  caught  his  inspiration  for  the 
I  merchant,  last  night  playecJ-^crtH?  introduction  from  the  memory  of  an 
I  annual  banquet  of  the  United  old  drum  and  fife  piece  which  sur- 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  vived  the  Civil  War  days.  Glass 
jSir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh.     His  heard  it  in  early  life  and  effectively 


special  number  was  a  composition 
I  of  his  own,  written  for  the  occasion 
-nnd  dedicated  to  Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett 
of  Durham,  presideirt  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

"The  Salute  to  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  March"  is  the  tiUe 
Of  the  composition.  It  was  compos- 
ed at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Everett 
some  weeks  ago.  Immediately  fol- 
lowme  Mrs.   Everett's   request   Mr 


used   it  to   introduce     the     special 
number  used  last  night. 

The  march  has  been  arranged  also 
for  bands  and  will  be  published  at 
an  eai-ly  date,  Mr.  Glass  said  yes- 
terday. 

is  will  be  the  12th  composition 
e  local  musician  to  be  publish- 
ed. Two  of  his  numbers  have  been 
played  by  the  United  States  Marine 
Band,  and  have  been  heard  many 
times  over  the  air. 
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BL9ND  MUSIC  GRADUATE — Graduated  from  Mississippi 
Southern  College,  at  Hattiesburg,  Winifred  Moore  of  New 
Orleans  again  proves  courage  can  overcome  physical  handi- 
cap. Born  blind,  the  girl  specialized  in  music.  She  reads  music 
in  braille  with  her  toes  while  using  her  hands  on  the  keys  of 
the  piano.  Her  dog  Rex  was  also  given  a  diploma  "for  special 
honors  in  the  field  of  guidance."  The  girl's  career  is  spon- 
sored by  movie  star  Bette  Davis. 


^^^^ 
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S.  Women  k\A  Blind 


The  AsskTofotion  ol  Amer^an 
Wcm^hr'f t  Opile  is  helfw^gCJinle's 
ir.Rtituta  fanthe  blind,  H^far  deli 
Ciego,  iy  lijkising  funds  and  of- 
fering services.  With  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  United  States  em- 
bassy the  members  recently  ar- 
ranged a  successful  "Gran  Pre- 
miere de  Gala"  exhibition  of  an 
American  motion  picture  in  San- 
tiago to  raise  funds.  / 


Plan  f .  Advocates  ^ 
To  Appeal  in  Braille 

For  the  first  time  in  Cambridge 
political  history,  ca»paig;n  litera 
ture  is  going  to  be  issued  in  Braille, 
for  the  blind. 

The   Cambridge    Committee   on 

Plan  E  and  the  Cambridge  Youtl) 
League  for  Plan  E  are  working 
together  to  bring  out  the  Braille 
literature,  advocating  support  for 
a  Plan  E -endorsed  slate  for  city 
council. 


I 


crapping  obsolete  p  1  a  te  s<  of 
p^s  the  National  Institute 
arift»'¥Witoiiauted  10  tons 
of  zinc  to  Britain's  war  salvage  cam- 
paign. 
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BUND  POET  HAS  LETTER  FROM 
ENGLAND'S  fRIME  MINISTER 


Wrote  Churchill  From 

Home  of  Sister,  Mrs. 

Minnie  Dickman. 


Mrs.  Rose  Blum,  blind  poe tress, 
who  sent  verses  ^^  Prir,^p  j^/rir.ief/>ii 
Winston  Churchill,  has  received  a 
reply.  She  sent  the  poem  while  she 
was  visiting  her  sister,  Mi-s.  Minnie 
Dickman  of  103  Gladstone  street, 
and  to-day  she  informed  her  sister 
that  she  has  received  a  letter  from 
10  Downing  street,  London. 

The  44-year-old  blind  poetress, 
who  used  to  sell  newspapers  in  New 
[York  city,  Is  thrilled  with  her  prized 
possession.  "Just  think  of  it,"  she 
says,  "with  all  their  troubles,  they 
find  time  to  write  to  me." 

"Next  to  President  Roosevelt 
Churchill  is  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,"  Mrs.  Blum  believes.  "I 
am  not  going  to  part  with  this  let- 
ter— even  though  I  can't  see  it,"  she 
says. 

She  wrote  this  in  braille,  then 
recited  it  to  her  sister,  who  tran- 
scribed it  and  sent  it  to  England: 

"It  echoes  the  drums 

Like  thunder  through  the  night 

And  thousands  of  feet 

Are  marching  to  fight. 


"They're  marching  through  desert, 
They're  marching  through  sand. 
They're  marching  to  battle 
JTo  free  their  land. 

"To  free  their  people 
From  Cain's  bloody  hand — 
!As  thousands  of  lips  pray: 
"O  God,  will  it  end?" 

As  far  back  as  she  can  remember 
Mrs.  Blum  has  liked  to  think  up 
Jittle  verses.  But  since  she  gave  up 
her  newsstand  in  Jamaica  about  four 
years  ago,  she  has  spent  much  more 
[time  writing  poems. 


When  she  was  visiting  in  Brock-' 
ton  she  wrote:  "To  Winston  Church- 
ill and  the  Heroes  of  Britain."  Her 
relatives  suggested  that  she  send  it 
to  England's  prime  minister  and  she 
received  a  prompt  reply. 

Mrs.  Blum,  when  she  isn't  busy 
with  verses,  reading  or  cleaning  the 
house,  knits  for  the  Red  Cross  andj 
makes  belts  and  suspenders.     Mrs,  i 
Dickman  exhibited  some  of  the  in-  i 
tricate  work  her  sister  has  done. 

Her  sister  has  been  blind  since 
she  was  17  and  she  will  keep  tha 
letter  from  London,  along  with  the 
one  she  has  received  from  President 
Roosevelt. 

j     In  1938,  after  Pres.  Roosevelt  was 
I  elected   for   his  second   term,   Mrs. 
I  Blum  wrote  a  verse  to  him  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  thanks. 
She  wrote  him: 

"Congratulations  to  you,  our  hero, 
To  a  man  of  heart  and  soul! 
May  fate  bring  you  to  your  victory 
To  the  promise  of  your  goal. 

"May    fate    strengthen   your   brave 

hand 
In  your  strife  for  justice  and  peace, 
May  your  name  be  blessed  in  every 

land 
And  your  enemies,  they  shall  cease. 

"Congratulations  to  you,  our  hero, 
Accept  this  gift  from  me. 
To  a  gallant,  mighty  man. 
From  one  who  cannot  see." 

The  president's  letter,  signed  by 
his  personal  secretary,  read:  "The 
president  has  received  your  note  and 
thanks  you  for  your  kind  thought 
in  sending  him  a  copy  of  your  poem. 
He  appreciates  the  friendly  interest 
which  prompted  you  to  write  and 
asks  me  to  convey  his  very  best 
wishes  to  you." 

Mrs.  Blum  thinks  the  president 
is  a  great  man  for  his  "kindness  and 
interest  in  the  poor." 


Blind  Man     p 
Stabbed  Twice 

Last  week  the  '■ommunity  was 
shocked  at  the  news  that  Vernon 
Elack,  35,  of  423  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  blind  man  who  figured  in  an 
assault  case  last  year  against  Po- 
lice Sergeant  '"Hardboiled"  Smith 
was  stabbed  in  the  left  chest  and 
back  by  two  unknown  assailants 
who  inflicted  the  wounds  on  him  to 
*nd  out  if  he  was  really  blind, 
fJeemg    when    Black    shouted     foi^ 

fif  f ;,?^''l^f.'  °^  ^*^*^«"  4  reported 
tnat  the  blind  man  was  in  the  door- 

S  "J  ^^\h«'^^e  fixing  his  door- 
bell when  the  two  thugs  accosted 
fom,  one  of  whom  is  alleged  to 
^ave  declared,  "You've  ,been~ 
sround  here  for  years  supposed  to 
Be  blind,  and  we're  going  to  <?ep  if 
pou   are   really    blind"^    ""  '^^  '^ 
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Bi:TFfDl\4AN  LEA v ls/ 
ESTATE  TO  LAWyEk 
FOR  'USE  OF  EYES' 


WHl-^MBroommaker  Says  At- 

jfi)rrifey  Helped  Him  in 

Many  Ways. 


"liouis  W.  Freise,  a  blind  broom- 
TOaker,    1510A    Elliot    avermgr"ie€t- 

mined  value,  to  George  A.  Ryan, 
lawyer,  "as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
lending  me  the  use  of  his  eyes  and 
aiding  me  in  business  matters,"  it 
was  shown  in  a  will  filed  for  pro- 
bate today.  Ryan,  2521A  Howard 
street,  helped  Friese  in  financial 
matters  and  advised  him  in  many 
other  ways,  the  will  said. 

Bequeathed  to  Ryan  were     two 
lots  in  Overland,  one  of  them  im- 

'  proved,  and  another  in  Roth  Grove 
subdivision,  St.  Louis  County;  32 
shares  of  utilities  stocks,  worth 
about  $3500  at  current  market 
prices,   and   a  $1600  life   insurance 

i  policy   assigned   to    Freise   in   pay- 

(  ment  of  a  debt.  All  of  the  estate 
is  bequeathed  to  Ryan  except  for 
$500  left  to  Holy  Trinity  Catholic 
Church  for  masses  for  Freise,  his 
parents,  wife,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister. 

The  will  also  canceled  aU  debts 
owed  Freise  by  blind  friends  to 
whom,  it  related,  he  had  loaned 
money  from  time  to  time  for 
years.  Oliver  J.  Miller,  a  lawyer, 
was  named  executor.  Freise,  who 
was  about  60  years  old,  died  Oct\ 
30.  Ryan  told  a  Post-Dispatch  re- 
porter he  had  handled  Freise's  of- 

j  fices  for  about  20  years. 
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Program  by^lind  Persons 


M 


At  a  zone  meeting  of  Lions  clubs 
at  the  New  Garrett  hotel  tonight  at 
6:30,  a  program  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Tran- 
scribers Society.,  fof  the  ^Und,  an 
organization  employing  blind  persons 
to  make  Braille  books  for  other  blind 
to  enjoy. 

The  feature  artist  will  be  Pierce 
Knox,  blind  xylophonist.  He  has  just 
finished  high  school  and  is  totally 
blind.  He  is  being  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blind  musicians  of 
America.  He  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  all  American  high  schools 
for  his  xylophone  solo  at  the  national 
contest  in  Cleveland.  He  played  for 
Ripley's  show  at  the  New  York 
World's  fair.     He  performs  the  most 


difficult  music  written  for  the  xylo- 
phone and  he  has  just  completed  a 
year  of  concert  work. 

B(3tween  musical  numbers  the  blind 
persons  will  demonstrate  and  explain 
their  Braille  system  of  writing.  By 
means  of  an  electrical  device  the  audi- 
ence will  see  just  what  a  blind  person 
does  when  he  writes. 

The  program  will  be  In  charge  ofi 
Chairman  J.  D.  Brinkerhoff  Sr.  of  the' 
Garrett  Lions  club's  entertainment 
committee.  The  guests  will  include 
blind  persons  living  in  this  commun- 
ity, who  have  been  invited  by  the 
Lions  committee  for  the  blind,  com- 
prised of  Dr.  M.  E.  Klingler,  Rev.  D. 
J.  Dunkin  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Reynolds. 


'^ 
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"fdiif fling  of  Traffic  Bells 
'Works  Hardship  on  the  Blind' 

eve    in    our    midst  many  ables  us  to  -  the  beau^^life" 
of  people  who  are  blmd    can   ^/i^ff  ^^/.^^ge^n  order  to 


hu: 

the^aj^rity  of  whom  depend  upon 
their  white  canes  a-  '  g-ide  dogs  to 
protect  them  in  traffic.  When  they 
come  to  crossings  they  listen  for 
signal  bells  and  try  to  verify  the 
moving  traffic  by  sound.  Without 
the  bells  they  are  lost." 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Quinn,  president  and 
general  manager  of  "Blindcraft," 
1097  Howard-st,  made  that  protest 
today  to  city  plans  to  muffle  traf- 
fic signal  bells. 

"Those  who  complain  that  the 
noise  of  these  bells  is  objectionable 
might  better  ask  that  the  horns 
which  blat  cMitinuously  and  need- 
lessly be  curbed,"  she  declared. 
"We  who  have  sight  which  not  only 
protects  our  life  and  limb  but  en- 


that  beUs  may  cause  in  order  to 
favor  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  must  carry  on  their  lives 
in  darkness.  They  are  a  brave  group. 
Let  us  not  add  to  their  already  heavy 
burden."  " 

Miss  Ollie  Gish,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  County  Club  of  Adult 
Blind,    also    protested    silencing    of 

signals. ^««— — T-T,     1. 

,    "The  muffling    of   the    bells  has 

'  doubled  our  hazard,"  she  said.  "The 
bells  are  so  quiet  we  can't  tell  which  | 
corner  they  are  coming  from." 

Miss  Gish  charged  that  Chief 
Adm.  Officer  Brooks  had  promised 
a  hearing  of  the  club's  protest  when 
the  bells  were  muffled  two  months 
ago  but  that  he  failed  to  keep  his 
promise. 

Mr.  Brooks  ordered  the  bells  sil- 
enced because  "the  bell  doesn't  serve 
any  real  purpose  and  only  awakens 
people  in  downtown  hotels  and 
apartments."  ^^r 


§LINa^HOTOGRAPHER 

IvraiWil^aas  a  photographer  who 
is  thought  to  be  the  only  blind 
cameraman  in  the  woisJd.  He  has 
devised  his  own  method  of  judg- 
ing distance  and  light,  and  has! 
developed  a  very  successful  j 
studio.  ^ 


BLIND  WATCHMAN       | 
(^     GETS  NEW  AWARD 

William  J.  Stratton,  former  night 
watchman  on  the  Artnur  Cai..i.=s 
James  estate,  at  Newport,  whose 
eyes  were  injured  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  cow's  tail  Feb.  18,  1939, 
was  awarded  compensation  for  lossj 
,of  sight  of  both  eyes  by  Judge  G.' 
I  Frederick  Frost  in  a  decision  filed  inl 
;  Newport  Superior  Court  yesterday.  | 

Stratton  was  originally  awarded, 
compensation  by  the  State  Director 
of  Labor  for  loss  of  one  eye  and  ap- 
pealed the  award  to  Superior  Court, 
where  the  appeal  was  heard  before 
Judge  Frost  at  Newport  earlier  this 
month.  The  decision  then  was  de- 
ferred. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence,  the; 
Court  said  it  found  that  the  loss  of 
the  second  eye  was  aggravated  by 
the  blow  from  the  cow's  tail  and, 
since  a  connection  between  the  loss 
and  the  original  accident  was  shown, 
the  additional  compensation  was 
awarded. 

"The  Court  finds  that  the  petitioner 
received  an  injury  to  his  right  eye 
from  the  accident  and  that  the  latter 
was  removed  on  M^y  2,  1939.  He  re- 
turned to  work  Q<i  May  20,  1939,  but 


quit  on  July  29,  1939,  and  in  August,] 
1939,  became  totally  blind. 

"The  Court  finds  that  the  petitioner 
did  receive  an  injury  to  the  left  eye 
and,  from  the  testimony  presented, 
that  his  average  weekly  wage  was 
$23.08. 

"The  petitioner,"  the  court  con- 
cluded, "is  permanently  and  totally 
incapacitated  and  entitled  to  com- 
pensation from  July  29,  1939,  for  the 
statutory  period  less  the  number  of 
weeks  he  has  already  received  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  received  on 
Feb.  18,  1939.  He  also  is  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  for  the  en- 
tire, irrevocable  loss  of  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  for  150  weeks,  less  the  80 
weeks  during  which  he  received 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  in 
the  right  eye." 


1^  H 
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vm  Five  Years-Sees 


BERNARD  M.  KELLMURRAY,  young  Yale  instructor,  who  has  been  blind  for  five  years,  was  sit- 
ting: in  his  room  at  New  Haven  when  he  suddenly  discovered  he  could  see  once  again.  "How  women's 
clothes  have  changed!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  set  about  readjusting  himself.  He  found  the  experience  "tre- 
mendously exciting"  after  five  years  of  darkness  during   which   his    dog,    "Shep,"    served    as    his    eyes. — 

AP  Photo.  --    .  -'i' 
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Institutions  foLBJind 
Given  Priorities^ 

InstitutionsTWHhe  blind  were 
given  aid  through  orders  issued 
yesterday  by  the  Division  of  Pri- 
orities of  the  Office  for  Produc- 
tion Management. 

New  regulations  provide  that 
such  institutions  may  obtain 
high  priority  ratings  for  mate- 
rials required  for  the  production 
work  being  done  by  blind  per- 
sons. Institutions  seeking  infor- 
mation regarding  priorities  rat- 
ings of  this  sort  should  apply  to 
the  priorities  office  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Bmlding. 


Sz^ 
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L.  Shirer,  the  v^^e^ 
s  commentator,  was 
he  verge  of  total  blind- 
[Qrhaps  that  has  some- 
toMo  with  the  fact  he  has 
conti\liuted  his  book,  "Berlin 
Diary,"  to  transcription  into 
Rrailp  an^*  ''^"'^  jr^"  "   "talking" 

booK.     ishirer  hinT?fSh?  read  the 
first  disc  on  the  "talking"  book, 
turning-  over   the    rest   of    the 
job  to  a  professional  announcer. 
The     diary,     when     completely 
transcribed,    will    run    into    32 
double-sided  12rinch  discs  which 
if  played  continuously  would  re- 
quire lefhoursTor  completion. 
The  Brfille  edition  of  the  book 
will  reduire  12  volumes  averag- 
ing 95  pig  Braille  pages  each. 


(AP    Photo) 


BLIND  STUDENT  HEADS  CLASS— John  C.  Pine  of  River 
Forest,  III.,  named  head  of  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth.  He  is 
$hown  with  Bozo,  his  seeing  eye  dog  and  constant  companion. 

w^^  f    '  ^- — •-  -»-  « 

Jritein's     blind     warmly     'vwl- 
^djOO.OOO  phonograph  neefiles 

ted  by  blind  owners  of  ta.^sing 

^jTLJhe  united  Stales. 


THE  BLIND  HELP    V 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
shows  that  sightless  persons  are  doing 
their  part  in  the  present  crisis.  He 
points  out  that  2219  persons  who 
are  blind  are  now  employed  in  54 
workshops  making  brooms,  mops, 
deck  swabs,  mattresses  and  other 
articles  needed  by  the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  sight- 
less people  that  they  do  not  want  to 
be  a  burden  on  any  community.  They 
wish  to  do  their  share  in  aiding  the 
qation  in  its  hour  of  trial.  .n» 


(T, 


Blind  Boy  Asks 
^^anta  for  Puppy 

A  little  boy  up  on  Mulberry 
street  wants  Santa  to  bring 
him  a  dog  or  a  puppy. 

His  name  is  Rogpr  Randall. 
And  he's  seven  years  old.  Roger's 
mother  and  father,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Randall,  live  at  No.  148. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  you 
can  help  Santa  out.  And  if 
yon  can,  you'll  make  that  little 
boy  happy  on  Christmas  day  and 
days  to  come. 

Roger  needs  a  pal.  Because 
it  isn't  easy  for  him  to  play 
with  other  boys  and  girls.  Roger 
is  blind. 
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Accident  Hazard  to 

Blind  Men  Not  Excessive 


Death  Rate  Only  10  Per 
Cent  Greater  Than 


Normal 


iill  cnl 

;aP  ace 


nly 
i- 
see. 


New  York — Blind  men  a 
slightly  more  prone  to  fata! 
dents  than  those  who  can 
Their  death  rate  from  accidental 
injury  is  only  about  10  per  cent 
higher  than  that  for  the  general 
male  population.  But  the  fatal  ac- 
cident rate  among  blind  women  is 
two  and  one-half  times  that  among 
v.-omen  who  can  see.  These 
acts,  which  may  at  first  sight 
appear  surprising,  are  pointed  cut 
by  the  statisticians  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  on  the 
basis  of  their  experience  among 
its  industrial  policyholders.  The 
statisticians  go  on  to  explai-n,  "The 
relatively  slight  excess  of  the  ac- 
cidential  death  rate  among  blind 
men  as  compared  with  the  nox-mal 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that- 
blind  men  do  not  engage  in  many 
of  the  usual  occupations  of  nor- 
mal persons  and  are  thereby  ex- 
empt from  certain  hazards.  This 
almost  offsets  the  additional  acci- 
dent risks  which  inevitably  are  as- 
sociated with   their   blindness. 

"On    the    other    hand,    the    force 
of   their    handicap    is    more    appar- 


ent  among   blind    women,    since 
women    in    general    are    not    much 
exposed    to    occupational    hazards. 
But  on  this  account  and   for  other 
reasons,    it    is    not    surprising    that,j 
home  accidents  loom  large  among ; 
the  accidental  deaths  of  blind  per-j 
sons.     The        fatal    accident      rate  I 
among    the    blind,    both    men    and  I 
women,      would      undoubtedly      be 
much  higher,  but  for  the  fact  that] 
their  necessarily  sheltered  lives 
reduces  their  exposure  to   automo- 
bile   and    certain    other    types    of 
accidents." 

Among  the  blind,  mortality  from 
other  causes  than  accidents  is  two 
and  a  half  times  as  high  as 
among  the  general  population. 
"The  cause  of  this,  the  statisti- 
cians say,  "is  indirect  and  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  blind- 
ness is  not  infrequently  an  ac- 
companying symptom  of  diseased 
conditions  .  which  themselves  are 
fatal.  Among  such  conditions  are 
syphilis,  brain-  cancer,  apoplexy, 
diabetes,  hai-dening  of  the  arteries 
and  kidney  disease. 
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HUMpR  FOR  BLIND  READERS 

A  N  Indiana  man  Earned  Arthur  H.  Ort- 
-^^  meyer  has  made  a  discovery  and  set 
an  example.  What  he  discovered  was  that 
all  books  in  Braille  have  been  selected  on^ 
the  apparent  assumption  that  the  blind 
do  not  enjoy  fun  and  humor.  He  found 
most  of  them  "deadly  serious  in  content." 
The  example  he  set  w^as  the  translation 
Into  Braille  of  a  volume  of  amusing  little 
rhymes.  The  verses  were  written  by  him- 
self and  their  cheerfully  amusing  quality 
Is  greater  than  their  literary  value.  Yet 
they  may  have  opened  the  way  for  fur- 
ther spreading  of  the  general  idea  that 
there  is  room  in  Braille  libraries  for  far 
more  wit  and  humor  and  light  entertain- 
n^ent. 


►oiiig  Their  Full  Share. 

i'lie    lalcbl    report    from    the    president    of 
.the  American  Federation  for  the  Blind  shows 

sons,  both  men  and  women  are  doing  their 
full  share  of  work  in  the  national  emergency. 
These  blind  people  are  at  work  every  day 
doing  all  they  can  to  furnish  the  army  and 
navy  with  articles,  such  as  brooms,  deck 
swabs,  mattresses  and  the  like. 

The  naval  and  military  authorities  appreci- 
ate what  the  sightless  are  doing  and  have 
called  public  attention  to  the  help  received  | 
from  the  blind.  The  more  work  the  sightless 
have,  the  busier  they  are,  the  happier  and 
more  contented  are  they. 

Yes,   the   blind   are   contributing   their   full 
share  to  the  cause.  We  admire  them  for  their  \ 
fortitude,  their  loyalty  and  their  patriotism  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  of  hj 
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POSTAL  RATES 
EASED  FOR  BLIND 


Appliances  May  Be  Mailed 

at  Reduced  Cost ;  British 

Lift  Cigarette  Ban. 

Postal  rates  were  reduced  yes- 
terday   on     appliances     for    the 

blind  and  regulations  were  eased  I 
on  dispatch  of  American  cigar- • 
ettes  to  Great  Britain,  Postmas-I 
ter  Joseph  F.  Gallagher  an-j 
nounced. 

Braille  writers,  reproducers  for] 
,records  for  the  blind  ^and  other 
appliances  -iw  Wirrfr^ersons,  can 
be  mailed  for  one  cent  a  pound.; 
The  reduced  rate  applies  to  appli-l 

jances  sent  for  repair  or  between 
{individuals  and  non-profit  organ- 
lizations. 

All  such  packages  should  be 
securely  wrapped  or  packed  and 
.should  be  plainly  marked  "Appli- 
jance  for  the  Blind,  sent  for  re« 
I  pair,  Act  of  October  13.  1941." 

Gallagher  also  announced  that 
Britain  has  lifted  a  ban  against 
American  cigarettes  and  tobacco 
containing  sweetening  matter. 
Addressees  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  custom  duty.  Import 
taxes  range  from  approximately 
$5  per  pound  on  cigarettes  to  $6 
a  pound  for  cigars.  ■:.,'■'.!■.. 


BJLnllny^ntor 
Asks  to  Serve 


Harry  P./Trusty  lost  his  sight 
a^Mir^iUis  pirtiaHy  crippled  while 
^e  vwB  sprving  his  country  in 
TFrancI  durilfe  World  War  I. 

Butf  Ills  blindness  has  accentu- 
ated   his    sehs'e    of   smell   and    hei 
has    offered    his    services    to    the| 
Army   to   detect   poisonous   gases 
which  might  be  used  in  this  war, 
it  was  learned  today.    .  .i 

"They  have  no  dependable  means 
at  the  present  time,"  he  said,  "for 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
such  gases  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  believe  that  through  my  keen 
I  sense  of  smell  I  could  be  of  some 
I  help  at  a  gas-detection  outpost.  I 
hope  so,  anyway." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Trusty 
is  hard  at  work  inventing  and 
perfecting  safety  devices,  as  he 
has  been  doing  for  many  years. 

He    has    devised    a    means    by 
!  which  a  person  may  drop  safely 
I  with  a  parachute  from  an  airplane 
flying  at  an  elevation  of  but  85 
I  feet.    This  is  not  mere  theory,  he 
[said,    it    has    been    proven.     The 
secret  of  it  is  simply  a  new  way 
of   folding   and   packing   an   ordi- 
nary chute. 

Then,  he  has  invented*  a  system 
whereby    24    passengers    may    be 
released  in  parachutes  from  a  plane 
I  in  24  seconds. 

His  sight  began  failing  years 
lago  but  was  aided  by  two  major 
operations.  However,  total  blind- 1 
ness  overtook  him  four  years  ago. 
For  more  than  30  years  he  had 
been  a  designing  engineer.  Since 
he  can  no  longer  follow  that  pur- 
suit himself,  he  has  trained  hisj 
wife  to  follow  his  directions  in  that 
field  and  together  they  have  per- 
fected many  devices.  i 

"My  only  hope,"  he  said,  "is  that 
I  may  be  able  to  continue  to  help 
others  in  my  small  way.  That  is 
the  only  real  satisfaction  in  life, 
and  fortunately,  my  affliction 
hasn't  robbed  me  of  that." 
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VISION  IN  EYES  THAT  SEE  Nd^ 
Blind  persons  can  see  as  well  as  you 
anchl  Lliu  viylOll  ui  U  Jk.ee  world,  a  world 
purged  of  war  and  oppression,  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace. 

More  than  2000  pair  of  such  unseeing 
eyes  must  be  fixed  on  such  a  vision  these 
days,  for  2219  men  and  women  in  54 
workshops  in  27  states  are  now  turning 
out  orders  for  government  goods  useful 
in  defense.  Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that 
through  the  National^ J.?idustries  for  the 
Blind,  these  people  "are  eriabTexJ  to  earn 
their  own  way,  and  thus  gain  personal 
confidence  in  the  future  despite  their 
handicaps,  it  must  be  a  tremendous  sti- 
mulus of  hope  for  them  to  feel  that  they, 
too,  are  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  effort 
to  win  through  for  freedom.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  that  these  people,  deprived 
of  physical  sight,  are  not  denied  a  glimpse 
of  the  future. 
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affway  Only  BJind 
pe  Organ  Tuner 


W- 


Raymond  Smith  Bradway,  64, 
blind  piano  tuner  for  the  WPA 
music  project,  said  today  that  he 
was  not  billed  on  the  Redpath  Cha- 
taqua  circuit  in  early  days  as  "the 
only  blind  pipe  organist  in  the 
world,"  as  reported  by  the  WPA 
in  The  Tribune-Sun  yesterday.  He 
said  he  was  a  singer  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua circuit.  He  has  been  known, 
he  said,  as  "the  only  blind  pipe- 
!  organ  tuner." 


BUfid   Man   Made    Sheriff 

Godfrem^  Robinson,  who  for  20 
ye^rs  Ma  worn  a  bandage  over 
eyes  maoe  sightless  while  serv- 
ing in  Belgium  during  World 
War  I,  in  now  the  sheriff  of  Hull, 
England.  Led  by  his  wife  whom 
he  has  never  seen,  he  recently 
received  his  robes  of  office  at  a 
e^grful  ceremony.       _  \ 
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Blind  Woman  May  Yet  See 
Her  ll-Year-Old  Triplets 

^aretTJ!;^'/^"-  '^  ^^^^-S^fhtless  for  14  years.  Mrs.  Mar- 
NewDort     W..h  ^""^   '"""   ^"''   H-year-old   triplets.    The 

Newport,    Wash.,    woman    consulted  Dr.     Purman    Dorman 
Seattle  eye    specialist.  "i"i*n    liorman, 

He  began  looking:  for  a  healthy  cornea. 

Recently  he  was  consulted  by  another  woman    Mr«    Tni,« 

Dr.  Droman  said  it  will  not  be  known  for  more  than  a 
jreek  whether  the  operation  was  a  success.  M^s  Beedl  is 
the  mother  of  13  children.  iseeaie   is 
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Free  (ransport 
ec*  To  Blind 

,  "^  Blind  pVsons  may  ride  munici- 
bal  street,' cars  and  busses  free  if 
(they  carpy  a  white  cane. 

Jam^A.  McColm,  general  man- 
_^»«<o£  the  transportation  system, 
said  the  courtesy,  approved  by  Don- 
ald C.  Scott,  city  manager,  had  been 
put  into  effect  in  response  to  rep- 
resentations made  by  local  citizens 
interested  in  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  The  plan  is  followed  in  many 
other  cities,  it  was  stated. 
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FORei|BPEOPLE 

jfy  ALIcI)  COLAO.  6-1 
George  Washington 

One  day  our  art  teacher.  Miss 
Helen  Herrman,  came  into  our 
room  and  asked.  "Would  you  like 
to  make  Valentines  for  the  blind 
children?"  We  all  liked  the  idea 
so  we  began.  We  had  to  make 
designs  on  scrap  paper.  Then  MisSj 
Herrman  looked  at  them  and  if; 
they  were  all  right,  she  gave  us 
good  paper.  Some  made  theirs  with 
red  felt  and  some  with  cork.  We 
all  had  a  delightful  time. 

I  made  mine  with  a  big  red  felt 
heart  on  it  and  three  little  red 
hearts  on  it  and  on  the  big  heart! 
I  put  a  little  cupid.  Inside  I  put 
a  Braille  message.  All  the  pupils 
made  different  ones.  We  are  so 
happy  because  we  know  the  blind 
I  folks  will  enjoy  them. 


i  By  LENA  PARUCCI,  8-1 

I  Battle  Hill 

j     The  8-1  class  made  Valentines 
I  for  blind  people  during  their  art 
■  periods.    The  group  made  all  dif- 
I  ferent  kinds,  some  with  beautiful 
'  hearts.     This  work  was  done  un- 
der   the     direction    of    the     art 
teacher.  Miss  Eunice  Tuttle.  Many 
made  large  Valentines  with  cupids 
of  felt.     Others  made  white  andi 
red     Valentines     decorated     wtih, 
wool  and  lace.     All  of  these  are 
lovely  Valentines  and  each  has  a 
message     to     these     unfortunates 
iwho,  by  feeling,  receive  the  mes- 
';  sages. 
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With  unkind  fate  in  youth  decreeing, 
Fred  Lowery's  eyes  became  unseeing:. 
And  he,  receiving  such  a  blow. 
Saw  overflowed  his  cup  of  woe. 
Till  one  fine  day  God's  feathered  creatures 
Became,  with  song,  the  blind  man's  teachers, 
And  now  he  whistles  as  they  sing, 
His  woes,  like  birds,  have  taken  wing. 

*th*e  bird's    song    from    nearby.    It 
One  of  these  days  Dale  Carnegie  is  l'  seemed  like  a  message  from  above. 


going  to  discover  Fred  LoweiT-  And 
when  he  does,  he  will  find  material 
for  an  entirely  new  volume.  You 
probably  hear  Fred  perform  over  the 
airlanes  with  Horace  Heidt's  orch- 
estra every  week — in  fact  several 
times  a  week — but  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  him. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  a  young  boy 
deprived  of  his  sight — destined  for- 
ever to  live  in  darkness.  How  it 
happened  is-«#4M,Wtf  ftlrpw-tance.  The 
fact  remains  that  at  an  age  when 
most  of  us  were  planning  careers, 
Lowery  found  himself  cubicled  in  a 
Texas  institution  for  the  blind,  his 
dreams  shattered.  Like  Ajax,  Lowery 
prayed  for  light,  prayed  that  the 
i  sable-vested  darkness  be  lifted.  And 
{one  day,  in  the  blackness  of  a  noon- 
jday  night  his  prayer  was  answered. 
It  was  answered  by  a  bird — a  Texas 
redbird.  Groping  his  way  about  the 
[institution's  grounds,  Lowery  heard 


Silly,  you  say?   Perhaps.  But  wait— 
•    %   *  I 

Lowery  whistled  a  low  reply. 
The  bird  answered.    Another  bird 
on  a  distant  tree  chimed  in.  Each 
sunny  day,  from  then  on,  Lowery 
made  his  way  to  the  institution's 
garden  and  whistled  with  his  new 
found  friends.    Each    day    their 
number  increased.    By  mid-sum- 
mer many  of  them  had  become 
bold  enough  to  approach  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  blind  chap. 
I       By  summer's  end,  with  the  birds  , 
as  his  teachers,  Lowery  learned  to  | 
perform  whistling  tricks  never  be- 
fore attained  by  man.    If  you  ask 
1  Lowery  about  it^if  you  ask  him  1 
;   about  his  hours  of  practice  there 
'  in   the   garden— he   will   take   no 
I   credit.    With  a  smile  and  a  shrug, 
I  he  will  tell  you,  "The  birds  did 

... 
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f    (From  yesterday's  late  editions) 


Seattle  Neurologist 
Tells  Blindness  Test 


Writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Dr.  Frederick 
Lemere,  Seattle  neurologist,  an- 
nounces a  test  for  true  as  opposed 
to  malingering  or  hysterical  blind- 
ness. 

True  blindness,  he  said,  can  be 
be  shown  by  electroencephalogra- 
phy, a  method  of  recording  the 
electrical  activity  of  the  brain, 
roughly  analogous  to  the  use  of 
electrocardiography  in  studying  the 
activity  of  the  heart. 

VAs  there  has  never  been  a  re- 
liable objective  test  for  blind- 
ness," D,r.  Lemere  said,  "a  phy- 
sician suspecting  hysterical  blind- 
ness or  malingering  may  be  un- 
able to  confirm  his  diagnosis. 
Conversely,  the  physician  may 
feel  confident  that  a  patient  is 
not  a  malingerer  and  yet  be  un- 
able to  prove  genuine  blindness." 
The  most  prominent  brain  waves, 
he  explained,  are  the  alpha  waves, 


//a^Jf^ 


which  appear  on  the  electro- 
encephalograph only  with  the  eyes 
shut.  A  uniform  visual  field  of 
light  or  dark,  or  even  a  field  con- 
taining blurred  indefinite  outlines, 
usually  does  not  interrupt  the  alpha 
rhythm,  he  said.  Thus  if  a  blind  or 
partially  blind  subject  attempts  to 
look  at  an  object  such  as  a  pencil 
and  the  alpha  waves  persist,  "one 
can  conclude  that  there  is  not 
enough  vision  left  to  distinguish 
objects  or  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  the  patient. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  a  sup- 
posedly blind  person  is  asked  to 
open  his  eyes-  and  look  around 
and  the  alpha  waves  stop,  one 
can  conclude  that  there  Is 
enough  vision  left  to  distinguish 
objects  at  least,  and  one  can 
with  reasonable  safety  make  « 
diagnosis  of  malingering  or  hy»- 
terical  blindness." 

The  test.  Dr.  Lemere  said,  is  of 
particular  value  in  compensatloa 
cases  and  in  military  medicine. 


If  He  Walks  With  Sure  Step  «f 
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DMg  Blackout— He's  Blind 


[     If.  during  the  total  blackout  to' 
I  come,  you  should   become   aware 
,;  of  a  person  moving  through  the 
dark  with  sure  feet  and  little  hesi- 
tancy, you  may  assume  that  he's 
—blind. 

That  is  not  a  facetious  remark. 
Actually,  it  is  a  self-evident  one. 
It  is  based  on  a  comment  made 
yesterday  by  Miss  Stella  Plants, 
secretary  of  the  Community  Chest- 
supported  department  for  the 
blind  of  the  Family  Service  Asso- 
:  elation. 

j      Every  day  is  blackout  day  for 

[blind    persons,    .said    Miss   Plant^s. 

But  the  hiiQ<ljjL&  6€M»pensated  by 


'hyper-sensitive  hearing  and  smell 
and  by  intuitive  awareness.  When 
the  lights  go  out,  they'll  be  better 
off  than  you. 

Here,  according  to  Miss  Plants, 
are  a  few  other  ways  in  which  the 
blind  circumvent  their  failing: 

A  middle-aged  man.  vision  prac- 
tically nil,  still  manages  well  as  a 
porter  and  houseman. 

A  high  school  boy  is  employed 
by  the  circulation  department  of 
a  newspaper — as  an  inserter, 

A  girl  with  partial  sight  is  doing 
dictaphone  work  with  WPA. 

Thry'rp  only  a.s  blind  ah  they 
feel,  mayba. 


IKINB  SERGEANT' 
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Alexander  Mahlberg.  Canip] 

Croft.  Will  Be  Surprised 

to  Read  This 

BY    GLEN   n.   NAVES 

The  time— 2  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning. 

The  olace — Union  Bu.^  terminal. 
Spartanburg.  A  cltill  .spring  wind 
whips  through  the  virtually  oe.serted 
street.?.  Insi<ie  is  light  and  warmth 
and  laughter.  Soldier.s  and  civilians, 
throng  Lhe  waiting'  room  and  ad- 
jDininc  restaurant.  Conversation, 
ref.'-eshments  and  food  create  an 
atmosphere  of  genial  good  cheer. 

A    blind    man    moves    along    the, 

■sidewalk.     He  walk.s  slowly,  tappingj 

jout  a  patch  ♦n  the  darkness  which! 

I — for   him— never   ends.     He  comesj 

'to  a  crossing  and  hesitates.    Danger 

and    uncertainty    lurk    ahead.      Hej 

stand.«  there,  ti-ying  to  decide  about 

direction  and  other  details. 

Benefactor  Approaches 

And  then  a  man  approaches.  His 
voice  Ls  kind  and  solicitous.  He 
ofTer.5  assistance.  Muscular  fingers 
bronzed  by  sun  and  a  continuous 
physical  grind  outdoors,  firmly 
grasp  the  blind  man's  arm.  ; 

The  benefactor  wears  the  uniforrrt 
of  the  United  States  army.  A  ser- 
geani'.s  stripes  adorn  hLs  sleeve, 
Carefully,  he  guides  the  blind  man 
along  in  the  cold  night  and  into 
the  warmth  of  the  restaurant 
There,  he  adds  hospitality  to  kind- 
ness. He  selects  a  table,  seats  the 
blind  man  in  a  chair,  occupies  one 
himself  and  orders  refre.shments  foi 
both.  They  talk  together  severa": 
minutes  about  subjects  of  mutual 
interest.  Tlie  sergeant  is  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  two  newspapermen 
eating  "graveyard  .shift"  supper  ir 
a  nearby  booth,  and  several  soldiers, 
are  observing  with  keen  interest 
and  admiration  his  splendid  ex- 
ample of  kindness  and  consideration 
fqr  a  helpless  blind  man.  ^ 

•ll-ie  newspapermen  eat  ham  an^ 
eggs  and  drink  coffee  and  they  de- 
cide that  the  sergeant  and  his  bene^ 
ficiary  are  material  for  a  feature 
article.  Names  make  news,  es- 
pecially names  of  men  'like  this 
snecial  sergeant.  But  the  reportersi 
didn't  want  to  embarrass  the  two 
by  intruding  or  asking  questions. 
They  decided  on  strategy.  A  young 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
marines  walked  in.  his  station 
Quantiro,  Va.  His  attention  was 
directed  to  the  sergeant  and  the 
blind  man,  still  talking  and  enjoy- 
:lng  their  refreshments.  He,  too,  was 
j  impre.ssed. 

I     "If    I   were    a    private    soldier   in 
the  ranks",  the  lieutenant  said,  "I 
would  want  a  sergeant  hke  that," 
"Strategry"  Triumphs 

A  tall  muscular  blonde  man  be- 
came interested.  He  also  was  a 
sergeant  and  from  Camp  Croft. 
"I'll  get  his  name  ah  right",  said 
he.  "Just  you  fellows  wait."  He 
walked  to  the  table  and  sat  down, 
chatted  a  few  minutes  and  returned 
with  the  information. 

"How  did  you  do  it?'  one  of  the 
newspapermen  asked.  "Oh,"  the 
second'  sergeant  said.  "I  just  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  introduced 
myself  and  he  had  to  introduce 
him.self !" 


A  few  minutes  later  the  sergeant 
and  hi.s  blind  guest  departed.  As 
they  walked  out,  the  armv  man; 
held  tightly  the  arm  of  his  new 
friend.  He  guided  him  to  a  bus, 
saw  him  aboard  and  walked  away— 
into  the  darkness.  •■ 

Unaware  of  the  interest  and  ad-' 
mu-ation    he    had    created    among 
witnesses.    Sergt.    Alexander    Mahl- 
berg   of  Milwaukee.   Wisconsin,   re- 
turned to  Camp  Croft.  — -Ji 
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Girl  Dooms  Hitler 


One  of  tife" strangest  W^i(JB&*''15sed  against 
Bitler  in  occupied  France  is  tlie  prophetic  words  \ 

r  t>f-a  blind  girl,  printed  illegallj'^,  and  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand.  They  graphicalh^  describe 

kjl*e  struggle  and  foi-etell  Germany's  doom,  j-et 

l-tliey  were  written  over  thirteen  hundred  years 
agp.  Gestapo  snoopers  are  scouring  the  eountrj-- 

\  side  to  destroy  the  document  in  which  they  ap- 
pear— called  *' La  Vision  de  Sfjinte  Odile"— 
because  the  message  not  only  jft-ouses  hope  in 
•French  hearts,  but  its  translation  has  created 
panic  among  moody  Nazi  garrison  troops,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  snm2"e'lp<l  out  to  De  Gaul- 

>  lists  in  New  York. 

I'  ^  The  prediction  says  that  a  ruthless  conquer- 
or shall  come  from  the  "banks  of  the  Danube" 
—where  the  fuehrer  lived — and  the  "victims  of 
his  wrath  shall  be  numberless.  For  a  season  he 
shall  win  victories  on  laud  and  sea.  His  winged 

warriors  shall  seize  the  stars  and  throw  them  on 
cities  which  shall  be  consumed  by  the  flames." 
Then  "the  Avomen  of  his  oavu  country  shall  arise 
and  no  longer  shall  his  people  put  their  trust  in 
him."  Finally  the  war  ends  with  enemies  invad- 
ing and  destroying  "Germania." 

Fifty  persons  were  arrested  in  ALace  lor 
having  copies  of  the  text.  The  original  appeared 
t>vent3--five  years  ago  and  is  in  the  British 
^luseum  together  with  many  more  of  her  omens. 
Like  the  foretellings  of  Nostradamus  and  other 
seers,  the  uncannj^  revelations  interest  even  the 
most  incredulous — and  in  this  particular  case, ' 
cause  misgivings  among  those  who  brought  fear ' 
to  France  and  now  themselves  are  the  pr^v  of 
friglit. 
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Blind  Man  Jumps  Into 
Bay  and  Saves  Girl,  5 

ANACORTES,  Wash.,  April  2 
(AP) — Blind  Paul  McDougal  heard 
a  splash  and  a  scream. 

Guided  only  by  childish  cries  for 
help,  he  leaped  into  the  bay,  swam  to 
the  side  of  5 -year-old  Colleen  Laine 
then  brought  her  to  shore  unaided. 

An  inhalator  squad  revived  the 
girl,  who  had  fallen  off  a  wharf. 


M. 
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BHiiiLSalesman 
To  Be  Guest  Star 
Oil  Hobby  Lobby 
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HarVey  J.  Puckett.  bllM  maga- 
zine subscription  salesman  of  West 
End.  will  be  a  guest  star  on  the 
"Hobby  Lobby"  program  which 
[will  be  heard  at  8:30  p.m.  Saturday, 
[April  18. 

'  Puckett  has  for  his  hobby  play- 
ijng  classical  and  popular  music  on 
lordinary  postcards.  He  performs 
Ithis  feat  by  bending  the  card  at 
one  corner  and  placing  that  corner 
in  his  mouth.  Then  he  strikes  the 
card  with  a  finger  and  the  bent 
portion  vibrates  against  his  teeth, 
[making  music. 

I  He  doe's  not  recall  when  he  first 
started  playing  postcards,  but  said 
that  he  got  the  idea  after  hearing 
some  other  children  playing  music 
,with  pencils  held  between  their 
teeth. 

Puckett  will  be  given  free  trans- 
portation to  and  from  New  York 
City  and  all  expenses  of  the  trip 
paid  by  the  sponsors  of  the  "Hob- 
by Lobby"'  program  which  is  heard 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 
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ESSA  Y  WINNERS  RECEIVE  AWARDS 


r  Dr  A  Wellington  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commer|ial  education  of  the  New  York  Stat* 
Dhamb^r  of  Commerce,  presenting  the  awards  to  Geraldine  Kiebel,  Walton  High  School,  winner  of  the  award 
for  bes^  high  school  essay;  Jennie  Camerino,  best  parochial  high  school  essay,  and  ^''^^'''''' ^l^^l^^^^^^^l^^ 
)est  juni^  high  school  essay. 


BLIND  GIRL  WRITES 
ESSAY  IN  BRAILLE 

I  

1 6,  She  Wins  State  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Contest — Prizes 

Go  to  208  Children 


A  16-year-old  blind  girl  who 
submitted  an  essay  in  Braille  on 
"What  Obligations  Must  I  Assume 
for  the  Priceless  Heritage  for 
Freedom?"  received  the  first  prize 
awarded  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York 
yesterday  for  the  best  contribution 
from  any  8A  grade  contestant  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  of 
Manhattan. 

The  essay  was  written  by  Ger- 
trude Steinberg  of  76  Suffolk 
Street.  She  is  a  pupil  at  Public 
School  59,  228  East  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  Miss  Steinberg  is  the  first 
blind  student  to  win  a  prize  for  an 
essay  written  in  Braille  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  chamber's  essay  con- 


Prize  money  went  to  208  pupils. 
The  awards  were  made  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  chamber  at  65 
Liberty  Street. 

The  awards  are  paid  from  a  fund 
established  in  1920  by  the  late  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  former  president 
of  the  chamber,  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

The  three  winners  in  the  high 
school  groups  read  their  essays. 
They  were,  Geraldine  Kiebel,  15,  of 
285  Sedgwick  Avenue,  Walton  High 
School,  the  Bronx;  Jennie  Came- 
rino, 17,  of  32-65  Eighty-sixth 
Street,  Jackson  Heights,  St.  Mi- 
chael's High  School,  Manhattan, 
and  Suzanne  Infield,  15,  of  157 
West  Seventy-ninth  Street,  Junior 
,  High  School  118,  Manhattan. 

Dr.  A.  Wellington  Taylor,  chair- 
man of  the  chamber's  committee 
on  commercial  education,  presided. 
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Q.  Wlilch  countries  have  the  larg- 
est n^imbers  of  blind  people?  A. 
W.  F 

A.  China,  Egypt,  Spain  and 
France, lead  in  this  re-spect. 


BLIND  SIUDEN 
m\  HONORS 
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OTTAWA.  Ont.,  May  9— Deter-i 
mination  can  overcome  any  ob-j 
stacle,  1 

This  old  saying  has  been  proved! 
nee  more  by  Michael  Bocian,  18,j 
this  city.  Blind  since  the  age  of, 
two  years  when  he  was  stricken 
with  scarlet  fever,  Michael  has] 
taken  high  honors  in  a  nation-i 
wide  essay  contest,  open  to  all; 
public,  separate  and  high  school 
students  in  Canada. 

The  essay  was  the  biography  ofl 
Winston  Churchill  as  imperial': 
leader  and  Michael's  effort  was  the; 
unanimous  choice  of  the  regional! 
judges  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  where 
he  is  a  student.  There  were  75  en 
tries  in  the  region. 


Blind  Teacher 
Speaks  Sunday 
At  Church  Here 


■■ 
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DONALD  W.  BURCHFIELD 


Donald  W.  Burchfield  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  will  be  the  special  speaker  at 
the  Pilgrim  church  Sunday  morning 
at  10.45  and  in  the  evening  at  7  will 
preach  at  the  Beth  Eden  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  Burchfield  has  been 
blind  from  birth,  but  his  uncon-- 
querable  determination  to  live  nor- 
mally and  usefully  has.  to  a  great 
degree,  overcome  this  handicap.  His 
early  training  was  taken  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  school  for 
the  blind,  but  he  later  transferred 
to  a  public  high  school  because  of 
his  desire  to  compete  on  an  equal 
witli  others.  Further  study  was 
taken  by  correspondence  from  the 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1934,  after  four  years  of  busi- 
ness, carried  on  with  the  assistance 
if  his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  Mr.  Buch- 
field  entered  the  Moody  Bible  Insti- . 
tute  of  Chicago,  and  he  graduated 
from  the  pastors'  course  of  that 
school  in  1937.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  much  in  demand  as  a  Bible 
teacher. 


Wouth^  Blind  And  Bedridden 
1 10  Years^  Honored  By  School 


(Wide  World  Features) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN  —  Hes 
blind,  but  he's  smart,  versatile, 
popular  and  courageous. 

That's  an  offhand  and  obvi- 
ous description  of  2.'{-year-old 
Edgar  Sing,  a  senior  at  a  public 
high  school  here. 

Sing  lost  his  sight  at  tht^  age 
of  seven,  left  school  at  the  sec- 
ond grade,  was  bedridden  for 
ten  years,  did  NOT  have  an  in- 
structor during  that  time  and 
yet  returned  to  school  in  the 
ninth  grade.  He  covered  the  in- 
tervening grades  by  reading  in 
Braille  and  listening  to  the 
radio. 

Since  he  returned  to  school 
he  has  9iade  all  "A's"  and  is  a 


member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society. 

Edgar  is  vice-president  of  his 
class,  president  of  the  Physics, 
Spanish,  English  and  World,  Af- 
fairs Clubs,  chaplain  of  a  fra- 
ternity, his  room's  representa- 
tive on  a  Red  Cross  committee, 
plays  a  A'iolin  in  the  orchestra 
and  sings  in  the  Glee  Club. 

"These  last  three  years,"  he 
says,  "have  been  the  most  thrill- 
ing of  my  whole  life.  They're 
really  a  swell  bunch  of  kids.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
they  didn't  know  exactly  how 
to  treat  me.  Then  they  learned 
that  I  wanted  to  be  kidded  and 
slapped  around  like  the  rest, 
and  that's  the  way  it  is.  We 
have  a  lot  of  fun," 


^ 
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BUN11STU0ENTS 
EXCEL  ATJVANDER 

Compete  Wifn^  Sighted  Pupils 
in  School  Life. 


[  Fourteen  blind  pupils  at  Evan- 
der  Childs  High  School  are  giving 
[their  sighted  classmates  quite  a 
run  in  their  studies  and  even  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  the 
school  today. 

\  The  blind  pupils  attend  regular 
classes  because  Evander  does  not 
believe  in  segregation  for  the 
sightless.  They  have  their  own 
program  of  health  education, 
however,  including  modified  base- 
ball, basketball  and  football 
games. 

In  baseball,  guiding  ropes  are 
used  for  the  base  runners.  In- 
stead of  a  hard  ball,  a  large  rub- 
ber one  is  employed.  The  ball  is 
bounced  to  the  batter  by  a  sight- 
ed person,  who  acts  as  pitcher  for 
both  sides.  The  ball  must  be 
bounced  accurately  since  the  bat- 
ter must  depend  literally  on 
"swinging  in  a  groove"  to  bat  the 
ball.  Hearing  the  ball  bounce  be- 
comes the  signal  for  the  batter 
to  swing. 

In  competition  with  other  pu- 
pils of  the  school,  blind  students 
have  won  Latin  and  Spanish 
j  medals,  have  served  as  presi- 
dents of  clubs  and  editors  of 
magazines. 

One  is  an  expert  member  of 
the  Chess  Club.  Several  are  tak- 
ing first  aid  courses.  One  has 
composed  several  swing  pieces 
for  the  piano,  and  another  rims 
a  newspaper  stand  after  school. 

Their  plans  for  the  future  are 
ambitious.  One  intends  to  enter 
Cornell  and  major  in  languages. 
Another  will  enter  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  specialize  in  methojls  of 
teaching  the  blind. 

The  faculty  adviser  of  the 
group  is  Meyer  Lesowitz. 
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JjlbSii^utton  to  Do 

in's  Role  in 
Century  Drama 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  CROW 

As  far  as  the  personal  tastes  of  actors  go,  the  next  best 
thing  to  playing  a  death  scene  is  being  a  villain.  But  John 
Sutton  has  an  assignment  coming  up  at  20th  Century-Fox 
that  beats  either  of  these. 

He's  going  to  be  a  blind  man. 

The  assignment  is  in  "Blind  Man's  House,"  which  20th  will  adapt 
from  the  novel  by  Hugh  Walpole.  Sutton  will  be  the  key  character — 
a  fellow  who  is  driven  well-nigh  mad  by  gossip  about  his  wife. 

You  can  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  you  were  a  blind  man, 
married  to  a  pretty  young  girl,  and  som.ebody  read  you  an  item  about 
her  from  Sidney  Skolsky's  column,  for  example,  and  you  had  no  eyes 
to  verify  things  for  yourself. 

Ida  Lupino  will  be  the  pretty  bride,  according  to  present  plans  at 

20th  Century,  although  Linda  Darnell  was  previously  mentioned  for 

.  tbe  part.   She'll  be  entirely  faithful  to  the  blind  man,  in  spite  of  the 

gossip,  and  eventually,  so  the  story  goes,  she  will  teach  him  to  trust 

her. 

Sutton  is  coming  along  at  20th,  by  the  way.  He  has  the  top  role 
In  "Thunderbird,"  story  of  the  training  of  air  cadets,  and  in  "Ten 
Gentlemen  From  West  Point"  he  shares  leading  man  honors  with 
George  Montgomery  opposite  Maureen  O'Hara. 
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-  lind  People 
:empf  From  Price  Regulations 

■OSTOX,  July  16-Sales  bv  non.        ^ 


SOSTOX,  July  16-Sales  by  non- 
fofit  agencies  for  the  blind  of  ar- 1 
i  tides  manufactured  by  blind  per- 1 
I  sons  are  excluded  from  the  provi- 1 
sions    of    the    general    maximum' 
price  regulation. 

Directly  affected  as  a  result  of 
this  action  are  workshops  for  the 

ninfi;  1,'''^'''^  .^P^""^*^    °"    a    non- 
profit basis  and  are  supported  part- 

frnm^K^"^'"'^./^^-     ^^^°    excluded 
fiom  the  G.  M.  P.  R.  are  the  sales! 
made  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  talking  books  manufactured  by 
Bnn(f™^"^^"  Foundation  for  the  I 

hJi"^  ^^'"'^  workshops  produce 
A^.l  '  k"'"^^  ^^  "^OP  handles, 
^^?K  Tl^''  ''°''°^  "^«ts,  mattresses 
^  \  f^'^^"'  aprons,  baskets,  rugs 
and  other  handloom  products  such 
as  scarfs  and  ties,  a^  of  which  are 

I  covered  by  the  provisions  of  G.M 
l/tow^ic  ?^°^'^^'er.  pillow  cases  and 
'  o?^i  '^^"'^'"  ""^^^  the  provisioS 
of  maximum  price  reeulalion—!? 


num  Price^^^lgig^ 
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Blind  Propose  To  Help 
Salvaging  Junk  for  Metal 


Editor.  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star: 
As  we  are  at  v/ar  and  various 
things  are  being  done  in  an  effort 
to  raise  funds  for  war  purposes,  a 
good  deal  of  talk  is  going  on  about 
joining  the  Ten  Per  Cent  Club. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  not 
taken  into  consideration  and  that 
is  how  do  us  unfortunates  handi- 
capped by  blindness,  who  would 
like  to  do  our  bit,  enter  into  the 
scheme  of  things? 

We     blind     of     Nassau     county 
could  do  a  number  of  things,  some 
of  which  the  public  already  knows 
about   and   there   could   be   some- 
thing  new   added    now    connected 
with    war    work.       Scrapping    ar- 
ticles   containing   precious    metals 
for     national     defense     such     as 
pianos,      old      sewing      machines, 
washing     machines,     radios,     vic- 
I  trolas,   organs,   oil   burners   and   a 
i  number   of  others   folks    are   dis- 
i  posing  of  that  can  be  taken  apart 
i  for  scrap. 

I  It  would  hardly  pay  for  the 
sighted  people  whose  services  are 
;  needed  elsewhere  now  to  take  time 
j  out  for  doing  this,  but  the  blind 
!  are  eager  and  willing  with  too 
'■  much  time  on  their  hands  to  help 
by  doing  this. 

The    only    problem    lies    in    the 

transportation     of     the^e     things 

from   the   donor  to   the   scrapping 

iarea,  not  yet  furnishesd,  but  most 


likely  to  be  in  this  vicinity  of  Wil- 
liston  Park.  If  your  kind  readers 
would  only  co-operate  with  us  in 
this  campaign,  they  would  be  help- 
ing the  blind  and  their  country, 
too. 

So,  don't  nap. 

Let's  get  in  this  scrap! 

SAM    ROSNEL, 
17    Gushing   Avenue, 
Williston   Park,    L.    I. 
Aug.  7,  1942*-  ■  . 
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LXIRA  THRILL 


AT  MOVll 


EXPLANATION    OF  PICTURE  TO 
BLIND   CHILD    CAUSES    FIGHT. 


Wom/n  j^tron 
traction  and  It 


Protests  the  Di 
Results  in  Fistic 
cuffs  by  Husbands— Mrs.  Fan- 
ny    Lifton    Is    Injured. 


BLIND,  HE  ASKS 
TO  DRIVE  TANK 


Army  Turns  Down  Offer 
Ar     of  Chicago  Man 

FORT    KXOX,    Ky.,    Aug.    29    (AP)-A 

blind  man's  request  that  he  be  tested 
for  service  as  a  tank  driver  was  refused 
by  ihe  TJ.  S.  army  armored  force  today 
—but  with  the  observation  that  he  had  i 
"the  spirit  that  will  make  our  arms 
successful." 

Gei-Tge  Harper,  Jr.,  24,  of  Chicago 
■wrote  that  he  understood  a  tank  driver 
steered  from  directions  of  an  observer 
and  without  seeing  outside. 

He  said  he  believed  his  reactions 
would  be  quicker  than  those  of  a 
"sigrted  man"  because  he  already  had 
made  the  adjustment  involved  in  such 
a  job.  He  offered  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
pense."; travelling  to  any  point  the 
army  chose  for  a  test. 

Colonel  Frederick  M.  Thompson,  di- 
rector of  the  armored  force  school  tank 
department,  explained  Harper's  request 
was  turned  down  because  tank  drivers 
do  much  steering  with  flaps  open,  they 
must  read  instrument  panels  and  fre- 
quently must  steer  by  compass.  Even 
when  flaps  are  closed,  he  added,  the 
driver  uses  a  periscope. 


The  explanation  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture to  her  hlinri  ICJ-yppr-nlfl  ^fliiyh- 

ter  resulted  in  a  fight  yesterday  aft- 
Liliiiuh  lii  LllL  Jaesta  theater,  For- 
tieth street  and  Troost  avenue.  The 
mother,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lifton,  32  years 
old,  suffered  a  3 -inch  laceration  over 
the  right  eye  and  the  child,  Ethel 
Lifton,  became  hysterical. 

Richard  McGlade,  21  years  old, 
4006  Holmes  street,  and  the  father, 
William  Lifton,  32,  of  4039  Charlotte 
street,  were  charged  with  disturbing 
the  peace. 

McGlade  and  his  19-year-old  wife, 
Mrs.  Louise  McGlade,  witn  another 
young  couple,  were  seated  in  front  of 
the  Liftons.  Mrs.  Lifton  was  ex- 
plaining to  her  daughter  the  actions 
that  accompanied  the  actors'  lines 
in  the  thrill  picture,  "Reap  the  Wild 
Wind."  The  daughter  was  blinder 
by  spinal  meningitis  when  she  wa 
3  months  old. 

I     Mrs.  McGlade  had  turned  several 

!  times  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Lifton  as 

the  play  progressed  but  said  nothing. 

"I  just  can't  enjoy  a  picture  with 
something  distracting  me,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
Glade told  police  later.  "I  told  my 
husband  to  ask  the  woman'  to  be 
quiet."  ^ 

McGlade  turned  to  Mrs.  Lifton 
and  asked  her  to  be  quiet.  Mrs. 
Lifton  said  she  told  him  she  was 
telling  her  blind  child  about  the 
picture,  and  asked  if  he  would  movt 
McGlade  denied  that  she  told  him 
about  the  daughter  and  said  Mrs. 
Lifton  cursed  him.  Then  Lifton 
struck  him  and  pulled  him  into  the 
aisle,  McGlade  said.. 

Mrs.  Lifton  said  McGlade  cursed 
her  and  struck  at  her  before  her 
husband  seized  him.  Mrs.  Lifton 
was  taken  to  the  General  hospital 
where  three  stitches  were  taken  in 
the  laceration.  McGlade  told  police 
he  did  not  strike  Mrs.  Lifton. 

Abe  Baier,  manager  of  the  theater, 

i^Jttlhpqlice  that  the  Liftons  had  be^ 

regular\;ustomers  six  years  and  thSf 

Mrs.  McGlade  was  the  first  pgj^^ 

that  complained.  ,---'^''^1 
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SIDEWALK  HAZARDS  FOR 
BUND  TO  BE  COMBATED 

Cf"9  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  pledged 
support  ot  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
sidewalk  hazards  to  the  nation's 
blind  persons. 

Arthur  H,  Ortmeyer,  517  Occi- 
dental building,  originator  of  the 
campaign,  said  the  pledge  was  made 
by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  at  its  biennial  conven-i 
tion  in  Indian|i.polis  last  year. 

Ortmeyer  also  said  that  the  In- 1 
'diana  state  welfare  department  will] 
ask  welfare  directors  throughout  the 
state  to  co-operate  with  police  chiefs 
in  the  campaign. 

Ortmeyer,  who  started  the  na- 
tion-wide drive  after  receiving  ap- 
peals from  many  blind  persons  who 
had  read  the  Braille  edition  of  his 
book,  "Lifelines  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor," said  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  at  Wash- 
ington, also  will  co-operate  in  the 
movement. 
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THE  MANSFIELDS  IDENTIFY  THEIR  STOLEN  PROPERTY 
They  recognize  it  by  the  touch  system 

BU^^piano  tuner 
recovers  stolen  tools 

Part  of  the  loot  from  a  series  of  35  burglaries  was  claimed  yes- 

Ferday  by  a  blind  couple  uho  used  their  highly  developed  sense  of 
ouch   in   identifying   their   stolen   property^ 
The    couple,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Lee€> — 

Mansfield  of  236  South  Flower  St., 
were  particularly  gratified  to  re- 
cover piano  tuning  tools  needed 
in  Mansfield's  trade  and  necessary 
to  their  livelihood. 

Now    in    county    jail_,aJJigiting 


^Daily  News  photo. 


superior  court  trial  on  the  bur- 
glary charges  is  Roque  La  Fuente^ 
32,  who,  police  say,  staged^^BS 
burglaries  before  apprehensigif^ 

Loot  recovered  by  police  amount 
ed  to  more  than  %20Q0j/ 
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\J\  \1  Braille  by  Telephone       WKk 

a^ientists  predict  that  in  the  riot 
too  distant  future  the  means  of  read- 
ing all  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers may  be  carried  to  the  tips 
of  the  blind  man's  fingers  from  the 
librarie»*tty  K'ls  home  over  the  same 
circuits  which  now  carry  his  tele- 
phone conversations. 


Driver  Quits  Bus 
0  Aid  Blind  Man 
Crossing  Street 

The  milk  of  human  kindness 
still  flows. 

K  passengers  along  the  route 
of  the  Hammond  st.,  Brookline, 
bus  of  the  Boston  Elevated  were 
a  few  minutes  late  arriving  at 
the  office  yesterday  morning- 
well,  the  boss  should  be  lenient. 

At  the  circle  at  Newton  and 
Hammond  sts.,  a  blind  man  was 
waiting    to    cross. 

The  bus  driver  stopped  his 
bus,  got  out  and  guided  the 
whlte-caned  pedestrian  safely 
across  the  street. 

Maybe  the  bus  driver  missed 
cormections  with  the  Kenmore 
St.  schedule.  If  he  did— well, 
thoughtfulness  still  lives  in  Bos- 
ton. 


'^Blind  Pianist  Plays 
,.-    1,100  Piano  Select 

"  (IttaWa.  Kas.,  (;P)-RobQ<Ci^y^ 
blihd  pianist,  celebrated  his  >87tti 
birttMiax,toPlaying  1,100  pia^o  se^ 
lections  w^rT~W«tiour  pedfod. 

Beeler,  blind  since  bi^th  and 
partially  paralyzed  since  ^arly  boy- 
hood, broke  his  record  of  1-000  selec- 
tions which  he  played  at  his  annual 
birthday  concert  in  1935. 

He  completed  his  marathon  late 
yesterday.  His  birthday  will  be  to^ 
morrow.         ' 


Blind  Woman  Hits^ 
War  Bond  Goal 

JOHNSTON,  Nov.  7— Mrs.  Lenoir 
W.  H.  Sweet  who  is  almost  blind, 
sold  $100,000  worth  of  war  bonds 
and  stamps  this  year. 

Without  leaving  her  home,  with- 
out writing  a  letter,  without  mak- 
ing -a  telephone  call,  she  reached 
her  goal  last  night. 

On  her  table  were  congratulation 
from    state    and    national    officials, 
including  President  Roosevelt,  Gov-     f 
ernor    McGrath    and    Secretary    of 
the    Treasury    Henry    Morgenthau, 
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Blind  Man'^s  Sense  of  Touch 
Convicts  Woman  of  Theft 


I  A  blind  man's  seiise  of  touch  en- 
labled  him  to  identify  as  his  a  stolen 
bocketbook  in  East  Cambridge  dis- 
/tict  court  yesterday, 
f  The  victim  of  the  theft  was  Ros- 
I'coe  E.  Mills,  about  45,  of  109  Tre- 
jmont  street,  Cambridge,  totally 
;blind  and  minus  one  leg,  hurt  in 
a  mine  explosion  years  ago.  The 
suspect  was  l^Irs.  Mary  McCarronn, 
22,  of  Broadway,  Cambridge.  The 
pocketbook  contained  $135. 

Judge  Arthur  P.  Stone  was  pre- 
siding in  East  Cambridge  court 
when    the    case    was    called.      The 


woman  pleaded  not  guilty.  Testi- 
mony by  police  traced  the  pocket- 
book  to  her  room,  where  it  was 
found,  empty,  behind  a  mirror.  She 
had  also  purchased  new  clothes  and 
accessdries  since  the  theft. 

Judge  Stone  asked  the  blind  man 
if  he  could  identify  the  pocketbook. 
The  blind  man  first  described  "two 
snaps  which  do  not  work."  The 
pocketbook  had  the  snaps.  The  ar- 
ticle was  given  to  him.  He  felt  itj 
carefully  and  said:  "This  is  mine."' 

The  girl  was  found  guilty  and  the 
case  was  continued  until  Friday. 
She  was  held  in  $1000. 
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FIRST-AID  COURSE 
IS  GIVEN  TO  BLIND 


\ 


Apples  and  Dry  Spaghetti  Are 
»   Employed    in    Novel    Class 
\      Conducted  by  Red  Cross 


'GADGETS'  ALSO  ARE  USED 


12  Students  Get  Instruction — 

Standard  Certificate  to 

Be  Their  Reward 


Prosaic  apples,  dry  spaghetti  and 
clotheslines,  skillfully  used,  are 
now  helping  blind  persons  master 
first  aid  in  a  new  type  of  instruc- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Brooklyn 
chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  course  for  the  blind  repre- 
sents an  entirely  new  technique  in 
first  aid  instruction,  with  complete 
substitution  of  tactile  for  visual 
aids.  The  original  technique  was 
developed  by  Lieutenant  Hilda 
Weinberger,  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps, 
who  is  the  teacher.  The  course  was 
started,  she  said,  as  a  result  of  re- 
quests for  instruction  from  several 
blind  persons  with  whom  she  had 
been  working. 

Twelve  students  are  in  the  first 
class  for  blind  persons.  They  meet 
each  Thursday  night  at  7:30  o'clock 
for  two  hours  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  borough's  first  aid  unit,  427  | 
Flatbush  Avenue  Extension,  Brook- 
lyn. Upon  completion  of  the 
coiirse  the  students  will  be  given 
the  Standard  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
certificate. 

Clothesline  on  Pulleys 

Miss  Weinberger  explained  that 
instruction  of  the  bUnd  is  based 
on  the  use  of  "gadgets,"  adding 
that  these  are  attached  to  a 
clothesline  traveling  on  pulleys  be- 
fore the  blind  students.  Here  is 
how  it  works: 

Two  shoe  soles  hanging  together 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing the  victim  lie  down.  Miss  Wein- 
berger pointed  out  that  feeling  the 
soles  is  the  "impressionistic  equiv- 
alent of  an  illustration  in  a  text- 
book or  some  other  picture  demon- 
stration." Similarly,  an  empty 
eyeglass  frame  is  a  tacile  re- 
minder to  "look  for  the  wound." 

Other  "gadgets"  and  their  uses! 
include  a  toy  telephone  to  empha- ' 
size  the  necessity  for  calling  an 
ambulance  or  a  physician;  a  hot 
water  bottle  to  remember  to  keep 
the  victim  warm;  a  plastic  cup 
with  a  large  adhesive  plaster  X  to 
warn  against  giving  the  victim  a 
stimulant;  and  a  police  whistle  to 
focus  attention  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  crowds  away. 

Also  an  angel  doll  to  remind  the 
first  aider  to  be  solicitous  of  the 
victim's  welfare;  a  toy  car  to 
bring  to  mind  the  necessity  for 
arranging  for  transportation;  and 
a  rattan  fan  to  tell  the  blind  first 
aid  student  to  keep  cool  in  an 
emergency. 


Actual  meat  bones  are  used.  Miss 
Weinberger  said,  to  demonstrate 
the  structure  of  ligaments,  carti- 
lage, tendons  and  bone  joints,  while 
a  skeleton  is  used  for  instruction 
in  elementary  bone  structures. 

Apples  are  fleshy  fruits,  and 
Miss  Weinberger  explained  that 
that  is  why  they  are  best  to  demon- 
strate abrasions,  lacerations  and 
puncture  wounds.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance  the  sensitive  fingers 
of  the  blind  are  substituted  for 
sight  in  ascertaining  the  type  and 
extent  of  the  wound. 

The  demonstration  of  the  cardio- 
vascular sj'stem  involves  an  un- 
usual collection  of  materials.  MisSj 
Weinberger  said  that  an  old  ear 
syringe  is  used  for  a  heart,  while 
a  cellophane  transfusion  tube  takes 
the  place  of  the  main  artery  or 
veins,  and  blood  pressure,  pulse 
and  digital  pressure  are  taught  as 
liquid  courses  through  the  artifi- 
cial blood  stream.  Heavy  twine  and 
spaghetti  lose  their  original  iden- 
tity in  the  hands  of  the  blind  and 
assume  the  shapes  of  types  of  blood 
vessels.  I 

Bandaging,  splints  and  tourni-' 
quets  are  demonstrated  in  the  more 
usual  form  with  the  students  using 
each  other  as  victims.  In  this  par- 
ticular field,  Miss  Weinberger  said,l 
blind  persons  have  an  advantage' 
over  sighted  students  because  their 
highly  developed  powers  of  concen-i 
tration  will  enable  them  to  com-l 
plete  the  job  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Examinations  in  the  course  for 
the  blind  will  also  be  conducted  on 
a  tactile  basis,  Miss  Weinberger 
said.  Red  Cross  officials  in  the 
borough  indicated  that  if  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  proves  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  extended  to  other 
communities. 
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Blind  Man  Saves 
i^  Self  in  Tumble! 

Grasps  Wire  and  Hangs  on 
Till  Help  Comes. 


CHICAGO.  —  Robert  Henneman,  i 
who  is  blind,  fell  off  his  thirrl-story  i 
back  porch.  He  clutched  instinctive-  j 
ly  at  space  and  found  an  insulated: 
electrical  wire  in  his  hand.  Hej 
kicked,  and  his  feet  came  to  rest, 
upon  a,  heavy  cable  below.  1 

"Call  the  police,  Clarice,"  he  told 
his  wife.  "Call  the  firemen.  I  can 
hang  on  here  O.  K." 

To  assure  his  wife  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  excited  about,  he  let 
go  of  the  wire  with  one  hand,  pulled 
out  his  pipe,  filled  it  and  calmly 
lighted  it.  Mrs.  Henneman,  who  is 
almost  blind,  saw  that  he  was  safe 
for  the  moment  and  called  firemen 
to  their  home. 

Capt.  Robert  Casey  came  with  Chii 
cago's  hook  and  ladder  company  48 
The  firemen  found  Henneman  stil 
smoking  his  pipe  among  the  wire; 
which  run  past  his  porch.  Joht 
Henneman,  his  father,  had  alread: 
piled  bed  springs  beneath  him  anc 
advised  him  to  jump  upon  them 
but  the  blind  man  only  kept  on  puff 
ing  his  pipe. 

While  the  firemen  prepared  to  res 
cue  Henneman  his  wife  explainec 
what  had  happened.  They  had  beei 
measuring  the  porch,  which  was  we 
from  rain,  when  Henneman  slipped 
He  fell  over  the  low  railing.  Sh- 
thought  he  had  plunged  to  his  deal! 
until  she  heard  his  voice  and  he 
weak  eyes  discerned  him  lodgec 
among  the  wires. 

The  firemen  spread  a  net  beneatl 
him  for  safety,  but  warned  him  no 
to  jump.  They  warned  him,  too,  thai 
just  above  him  was  a  wire  carrying 
2,200  volts  of  electricity,  insulated, 
but  nothing  to  experiment  with. 
Then  they  ran  up  a  ladder  and  car- 
ried Henneman  down.  He  was  still 
clutching  the  pipe  between  his  teeth 
and  beaming  with  a  calm  befitting 
his  32  years.  But  he  was  blowing 
no  smoke  rings.  He  pipe  was  out. 
He'd  been  up  there   16  minutes. 
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Brain-Srght  Given  Men 
D^  Rejected  for  Poor  Eyes 

STATE  COLLEGE,  Pa.,  Dec.  16  (AP)— Eye  exercises  have  en- 
abled 34  once-rejected  young  men  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
to  pass  Army,  Navy  or  Air  For(f'i..Mision  tests.  The  cKercises  re- 
educated the  brain  in  how  to  see. 


These   results    were    announced 
today.    About  100  more  men  are 


In  the  34  military  cases,  exam- 
inations of  each  eye  separately 
showed  that  each  eye  was  structur- 


now  being   trained,   and  there  is  ally  sound,  and  the  muscles  were 

a    waiting    list    of    still    another ,  normal. 

hundred. 


Dr.  Emett  A.  Betts,  director  of 
the  Reading  Clinic,  conducts  the 
seeing  exercises.  His  work  is  based 


The  exercises  include  rotating 
one  eye  at  a  time;  reading  alter- 
nately with  each  eye  while  the 
mind  sees  only  one  page  of  print. 


on    the   fact    that    the    brain    has  ;  j^o^jQ^ular  or  one-eyed  training  is 
the   major  role   m   seemg.    Even   f^jjovved  by  binocular  or  two-eyed 

fa7l  to  see'weU   bSauseX  S^ay   ^^^^^'^^   '^  ^^™P^^^^  ^^«  "^""? 
matter  Is    not'   doing    its    sfare   -  the  brain  pattern  to  insure  ef- 


properly. 

\ For  example,  persons  with  hy- 
steria are  sometimes  temporarily 
blind  although  their  eyes  are  per- 
fect.   On   the   retina   of  the   eye. 


ficient  seeing. 
EYES  IMPROVED 

Even  with  these  exercises,  struc- 
turally imperfect  eyes  do  not  at- 
tain   normal    vision.      But    under 
■  u-  .c  J        -^    J  Dr.  Betts'  system  imperfect  eyes 

everythmg  is  focused  upside  down  ^^^^  improved.     Cases  of  paraly- 
in   normal   vision.    But   the  brain  gjg  ^ave  been  helped, 
interprets    these   inverted   images       ^  wide,  range   of   defects  have 
correctly.  been  corrected.  These  include  low- 

BRAIN  BLAMED  ered  visual  acuity  (lack  of  clear- 

Dr.   Betts   works   on    the  belief  ".f«  °^^"^Jf^  ^'l^^'^or^one'^or 
.  tihty    (inability    to   move   one   or 

that  poor  brain  patterns  of  seemg  ^^^^^  gygg  easily  and  accurately), 
are  a  widespread  cause  of  faulty  faulty  fixation  (inability  to  shift 
vision.  He  says  that  many  cases  the  gaze  from  one  point  to  an- 
of  headache,  eye  ache,  blurred  other  without  momentarily  seeing 
vision,  tears  and  burning  sensation  double),  faulty  near-point  of  con- 
in  the  eyes  are  the  result  of  the  vergence  (inability  to  follow  a 
brain's  failure  to  co-ordinate  and  light  with  both  eyes  from  a  dis- 
^r>ni«ol  the  eyes  properly.  tant  point  to  within  three  inches 

of  the  bridge  of  the  nose)  and 
inability  to  maintain  efficient  bi- 
jiocular  vision  with  comfort. 


EIGHT  HOURS 
TO  WRITE  GIRI 


Soldier  Uses  Braille  For 
Blind  Sweetheart 


CAMP  ROBERTS,  Calif.,  Dec.  37 
(AP)— Private  Albei't  Eommer  spends 
eight  hours  every  week-end  writing  one 
letter   to   his  siveetlieart,   Hazel    White. 

Hazel  has   been  blind  since  childhood. 

When  Bommer  left  his  home  town 
of  Wenatchee,  Waeh.,  to  enter  the 
army  he  decided  to  ma.«ter  braille. 
Hazel  .supplied  the  alphabet  and  he 
practised  diligently,  making  the  inden- 
tations on  paper  which  the  blind  read 
by  touch.  ,.'] 

Bommer's   made    fine   progress   but   It ' 
takes  eight   hours  or  more  to  write  his 
letter  of  about  16  pages  on  8  by  11  paper. 


i 
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laid  to  Lack 
Of  Vitamin  A 

Pig  Experiments 
Warning  to  Humans 

By  HOWARD  W.  BLAKE  SLEE 

Associated  Press   Science  Editor 

COLLEgI:  station,  Tex.,  Dec. 
31  (AP)— At  the  height  of  the  dust 
bowl  calamity  two  litters  of 
pigs  on  two  widely  separated  Texas 
farms  were  born  blind. 

The  cause,  scientifically  proven 
at  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  College  here, 
holds  a  warning  for  all  the  peoples 
going  short  of  food  in  the  present 
war. 

LACKED  GREEN  FOOD 

The  warning  is  that  if  prospec- 
tive mothers  do  not  get  adequate 
vitamin  A,  their  babies  are  likely 
to  have  weak  eyes.  There  prob- 
ably will  be  nowhere  any  epidemic 
of  blind  babies,  for  a  reason  the 
Texas  experiments  showed  clearly. 
The  defect  will  be  most  insidious, 
eyes  imperfectly  formed,  resulting 
in  poor  vision  in  latej;  life.  ,  j 

On  the  Texas  farms  the  mothers 
of  both  blind  litters  never  got 'any 
green  forage  during  their  pregnancy 
periods.  Lack  of  green  food  meant 
deprivation  of  vitamin  A. 

The  proof  of  this  was  found  in.  a 
herd  of  A.  and  M.  swine  la  which 
there  never  had  been  a  blind  pig. 
Several  females  were  given  a  diet 
totally  devoid  of  vitamin  A.  This 
experiment  was  conducted  by  Fred 
Hale,  chief  division '  of  swine  hus- 
bandry, Texas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  j 
Every  pig  in  the  litters  whosej 
mothers  ha^  absolutely  no  vitamin  A: 
was  bom  blind.  Not  only  that,  but! 
all  these  pigs  were  totally  devoid  of 
eyes.  Every  time  the  experiment! 
was  repeated,  eyeless  pigs  resulted.! 

EYELESS  PIGS 

Pigs  take  about  114  days  to  pro- 
duce young.  The  development  of 
eyes  is  known  to  take  place  during 
a  fixed  period  of  about  30  days  of 
embryonic  pig  life.  Total  depriva- 
tion of  vitamin  A  for  the  mothers 


during  this  period  and  for  six  or 
seven  mothers  before  they  were 
bred  always  resulted  in  eyeless  pigs. 

The  step  was  to  prove  the  blind- 
ness was  not  due  to  some  freak  of 
heredity.  This  was  done  by  raising 
eyeless  pigs  on  diets  containing 
vitamin  A  and  mating  them. 

In  all  cases  the  eyeless  pigs  had 
litters  of  young  with  normal  eyes. 
Even  when  two  eyeless  pigs  were 
mated,  the  young  had  perfectly  good 
eyes. 


CLEFT  PALATES,  TOO 

In  one  of  the  diet  experiments  a 
mother    pig   became    too    weak    to 
stand.    She  was  given  a  single  dose 
of  cod  liver  oil.    In  eight  hours  she 
was  able  to  stand  again.    She  had 
no  further  vitamin   A.     Her  litter 
was  different  from  all  the  others. 
Due  to  this  one  dose  of  oil   con- 
taining vitamin  A,  some  of  her  young 
had  one  eye,  some  one  large  and 
one  small  eye,   some  no  eyes.     Air 
were  blind  but  at  least  most  of  them 
had  the  rudiments  of  eyes.     That 
was   never   true    of-  the   litters    of 
mothers  completely;  deprived  of  A. 
_  I^e  eyeless  pigs  had  other  physi- 
cal defects,   one  of  them  yery  in- 
teresting to  himians.    Many  of  :6ie 
little  pigs  had  cleft  palates.    TKSse 
cleft  palates  appeared  only  amQhg 
litters  whose   mothers   had  no  |ri- 
tamin  A.  jr..' 

Mr.    Hale    points    out    that   It'  -is 
probably     impossible     for     human  \ 
mothers   to  be  completely  withput 
vitamin  A.    No  matter  how  pooal*-  a 
diet  is,  it  will  contain  a  little  of  t|»is 
vitamin.    The    experience    of    j^R. 
mother  pig  that  got  a  single  d^se 
of  cod  liver  oil  indicates  that  ^es 
will  form  if  any  A  at  all  is  present 
in  diet.  | 

But  all  the  pig  tests  indicate  that 
lack  of  enough  vitamin  A  during 
pregnancy  is  a  definite  risk  of  In- 
direct bad  effects  on  eyes,  and  prob- 
ably also  on  the  nervous  system,  be- 
cause eyes  are  a  direct  product|of 
the  embryonic  nervous  system.     ' 
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RAISE  $5500  FUNdV3 
AS  BOSS  GOES  BLIND 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Dec.  25  (AP)— For- 
est L.  McElfresh  began  losing  his  eye- 
sight five  months  ago.  An  examina- 
tion showed  little  hope  for  recovery. 

Fellow  workers  at  the  Henry  .T. 
Kaiser  shipyard  in  Vancouver,  Wash., 
disclosed  today  they  had  raised  $.5500  to 
buy  a  home  and  magazine  and  candy 
business  for  McElfresh,  former  erection 
superintendent  from  Shiloh,  0.„ 
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I^oes  for  the  Blind 

':  A  new  slant  on  shoe  rationing  is  provided  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Armstrong,  executive  secretary  of  ^he- Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  She  says  that  blind  peo- 
ple walk  by.  feeling  their  way  with  their  heels  and  toes 
and  that  statistics  show  that  they  wear  out  three  times 
as  many  shoes  as  people  who  have  their  sight.  Welfare 
budgets  take  this  fact  into  consideration. 

This  criticism  undoubtedly  will  find  its  way  to  Wash- 
ington  and  lead  to  an  exception  to  the  rationing  rules 
that  is  deserved  and  sound.  Mrs.  Armstrong  feels  that  a 
real  hardship  will  be  worked  on  the  blind  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  buy  only  three -pairs  of  shoes  a  year. 


Blind  Man 
Places  Third 
In  Pie  Contesf 

IC  blind  man  walked  off  with  a 
p^Ke  at  'tlie  annual  Salvation  Army 
'clTle|ry  ^ie  making  contest  held  at 
the\pit#del  last  night. 

George  Wikle,  1826  East  Eldora-  , 
do  street,  placed  third,  behind  Mrs. 
.Edith  Miller,  135  East  Macon  street, 
who  won  first  prize  of  $3,  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  McGlade,  834  North  Edward 
street,  who  took  second,  Brig.  C. 
A.  McClellan  of  the  Salvation 
Army,   announced. 

George  Washington,  1579  East 
Marietta  street,  was  to  have  judged 
the  contest,  but  failed  to  arrive 'on 
time,  so  Police  Officer  George 
Jewell  was  pressed  into  the  job 
and  received  the  winning  pie  as  a 
reward  and  applause  of  125  per- 
sons attend' ng  the  Saturday  night 
penny   supper.  \^  _ 

When  Mr.  Washington  presented 
Ihimself  too  late  for  the  judging  he 
'was  presented  with  a  pumpkin  pie 
as  a  consolation  gesture,  Brig.  Mc- 
Clellan added. 

A  free  can  of  cherries  will  be 
given  to  all  attending  Sunday 
school  today  as  a  reminder  of 
Washington's  birthday,  he  ex- 
Uained. 

Brig.     McClellan     only     has     six 
:ases  of  canned  cherries,   so  ration 
Iconscious  persons  are  urged  not  to 
try   crashing  into  Sunday   school. 


Uncle  of  Blinded!  \ 

Boy  Worker  Fined 

How  a  14-year-old  Arlington  boy 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  in  an  ac- 
cident four  days  after  he  had  gone 
to  work  in  his  uncle's  garage  was 
disclosed  Tuesday,  when  Kracha- 
boorian  of  Moulton  road  was  led 
into  East  Cambridge  district  court 
as  a  witness. 

The  husky  youngster,  a  pathetic 
figure  as  he  was  led  to  the  witness 
stand  by  his  father,  testified  that  a 
bursting  inner  tulje  which  he  .was 
inflating  had  blinded  him  last  Au- 
gust. His  uncle,  Thomas  Sulujian 
of  Prospect  street,  Cambridge,  was 
fined  $20  for  permitting  a  minor 
under  16  to  work  in  a  garage,  and 
$20  for  failing  to  have  an  employ- 
ment permit. 


Social  Welfare  Conference 
Discusses  Economic  Plans 
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By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


NEW  YORK,  March  9— Hun- 
dreds of  professional  and  volunteer 
social  workers  from  private  and 
public  agencies  converged  on  New 
York  City  to  attend  the  five-daj'^ 
70th  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  opened  last  night  and  pre- 
liminary associate  group  sessions 
which  began  yesterday.  About  300 
speakers  will  address  the  general 
sessions,    sectional    meetings    and 


liminary  session  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  reported 
that  70  blind  workers  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  in  New  Jersey.  Two 
thirds  of  them  are  in  war  indus- 
tries, making  an  average  of  $34  a 
week,  he  sa;d,  adding  this  was  a 
start  ol  a  policy  that  will  offer 
capable  blind  persons  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  self-supporting  in- 
dividuals through  their  own  labors. 
Sir  Henry  Bunbury  of  London, 


associate  groups   which  are  being  { discussing  the  Beveridge  report  at 
held    at    Manhattan    Center,    the 
Pennsylvania,    New    Yox'ker,    Mc- 
Alpin,  Governor  Clinton  and  Mar- 
tinique Hotels. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel, 
T.  J.  S.  Waxter,  Director  of  the 
Baltimore,  Md.  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  held  that  the  care 
of  servicemen's  dependents  was  a 
public  responsibility  and  should 
not  be  left  to  private  organiza- 
tion. He  recommended,  however, 
that  public  support  to  such  de- 
pendents be  administered  through 
existing  agencies. 

This  group  also  heard  discus- 
sions by  public  welfare  officials 
of  how  the  slack  caused  by  elimi- 
nation of  the  Federal  surplus  food 


a  session  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Association,  held  that  the  proposed 
system  would  benefit  British 
economy. 

"To  some  extent  it  will  increase 
consumption — to  the  extent,  that  is, 
to  which  individuals  when  out  of 
work,  or  sick,  or  old,  or  in  child- 
birth, will  live  and  are  better  cared 
for  than  they  would  be  but  for  the 
Beveridge  plan,"  he  declared.  "To 
that  extent  the  scheme  imposes  a 
new  burden  on  the  producing 
members  of  the  community  the  ef- 
fect of  which  will  be  either  to  re- 
duce their  own  consumption  or 
more  probably  to  reduce  capital 
formation,  though  it  should  also  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  more  production." 

Other  speakers  scheduled  tor  the 
conference    include    Max    Lerner, 


stamp   plan  can   be   taken   up   by !  professor    of    political    science    at 


local  welfare  officials, 

Arthur  Voorhees,  placement  offi- 
cer of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  speaking  at  a  pre- 


Williams  College;  Herman  Finer  of 
the  University  of  London,  and 
Watson  B.  Miller,  Assistant  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator. 


/  ^; 
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Once  Blind  Sandy  Hook  Pilot 
Joins  Battle  to  Sink  Axis 


i 


Capt.  Hardy  Smith,  former  Sandy  Hook  pilot,  who  was  naad» 

blind  by  powdered  pi^h,  *ot  who  Tecovered  his  sipht  and  is  now 

TTouermaker  at  Todd  Erie  Basin  drydocks  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 

(in  insert)  and  aa  artist's  conception  of  his  excitine  moments  oc 

the  bridge. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— This  is  the 
^atory  of  a  man  who  gambled  on  his 
eyesight — a  man  who  lost,  and  para- 
doxically, who  won.  It  concern*  a 
Sandy  Hook  pilot — one  ol  those  men 
-jpon  whose  eyesight,  fast  thinking 
«nd  cool  headedness,  depends  the 
«fety  of  the  ships,  crews,  cargoes 
*nd  passengers  threading  the  tor- 
AI3US  channel  winding  into  upper 
S».w  York  bay  through  the  Narrows 
*Tom  Sandy   Hook. 

Capt.  Hardy  Smith  was  the  pilot 
»rho  took  the  risk  on  a  cold,  blustery 
February  day  when  it  rained,  sleeted 
«nd  snowed  by  turns.  The  pilots 
\/ere  hoping  they  would  not  have  to 
30  out,  tor  no  matter  what  the 
v/eather,  the  pilot  stands  out  on  the 
bridge,  exposed  to  the  elements,  so 
that  he  can  give  the  proper  direc- 
tions to  the  helmsman  in  the  pilot 
house. 

Suddenly  the  call  came.  "Capt. 
Hardy  Smith— to  take  out  a  freighter 
from  Hoboken." 

Arriving  at  the  pier  Capt.  Smith 
found  that  the  ship  belonged  to  an 
\  old  friend.  The  freighter's  captain 
explained  that  he  had  to  get  under 
way  at  once,  that  unless  he  was  at 
a  certain  coastal  port  with  his  cargo 
within  48  hours,  he  might  face  fi- 
nancial  ruin. 

•"Sure,  I'll  take  you  out,"  said 
Smith,  and  they  started. 

As  they  reached  the  Narrows,  thr 
■wind  began  to  blow  and  sleet  began 
fslling.  The  pilot  felt  his  eyes  freez- 
ing shut,  and  also  a  bui'Btttg 'sensa- 
tion on  his  eyeballs— something  for 
-which  he  could  not  account.  He 
rubbed  the  ice  from  his  eyes  and  as 
Jie  faced  the   strong  blast .  of  wind. 


Alls  your  eyes  with  acid!  Put  yoti' 
goggles  on." 
,  But  at  that  instant  nothing  couW 
have  induced  Capt.  Smith  to  des«rt 
his  post.  For  out  of  the  mist  loomad 
a  giant  ocean  liner  just  a  short  dit-. 
tance  off  the  starboard  bow.  TH« 
freighter's  captain  saw  it  too. 

"Never  mind  my  ship,  your  eyo 
count  more,  —  let  me  take  over  - 
maybe  I  can  make  it  now,"  he  cried. 
But  Smith  refused.  Painfully,  be  I 
kept  brushing  his  eyes  to  rid  them 
of  ice  and  pitch  powder.  In  agony 
he  forced  his  eyes  open  so  that  ht 
could  chart  the  ship's  course.  H« 
knew.  '.00,  that  on  the  liner  a  buddy 
of  his  was  plotting  the  course.  Be 
tween  them  they  might  save  their 
respective  ships. 

A  minute  later,  with  inches  sep- 
arating ,the  ships,  the  danger  was 
past.  The  freighter  was  safely  in 
Ambrose  channel  on  the  way  out  to 
Sandy  Hook. 

But  for  Capt.  Smith  there  was  only 
blackness.  He  could  not  see.  Blindly, : 
he  staggered  to  the  freighter's  side' 
and    was    lowered    into    a    waiting 
yawl,    where    he    collapsed,    to    be 
taken  to  the  pilot  boat.  ] 

For  six  months  Capt.  Smith  was 
totally  blind.  Careful  treatment  fi- 
nally restored  most  of  his  visio.a. 
but  not  enough  to  permit  him  to 
resume    his    duties    as    a    pilot,    for 

avexage  eyesight.     ^\      |*^ 

A  year  ago  Capt.  Smith  felt  that 
he  wanted  to  get  into  some  kind  of 
war  activity,  especially  connected 
with  shipping.  He  applied  at  the 
Todd  Erie  Basin  dry  docks  in  Brook- 
lyn. Today  he  is  a  boilermaker  m 
itie  big  ship  repair  yard 


Socialite  Leaves  San  Uuentin 


HOLMES,  NOW  PAROLED, 
IS  PLANNING  NEW  LIFE 


Ik 


A  Burlingame  socialite  sports- 
man who  shot  to  death  his  rival 
in  love,  then  hjljpj^Lftd'^'^timself 
with  a  misdirected  bullet,  today 
was  beginning  still  a  new  chap- 
ter in  a  life  story  that  would  end 
no  one  could  say  where. 

John  Middleton  Holmes  came 
out  of  San  Quentin  prison  yes- 
terday a  free  man,  after  having 
served  19  months  of  a  10-year 
term.  When  he  entered,  convict- 
ed on  a  manslaughter  charge, 
he  was  a  highly  popular  man 
around  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  where  he  lived.  When  he 
came  out  there  was  no  one  to 
greet  him  but  a  state  parole  of- 
iicer  who  had  a  duty  to  perform. 

Wearing  dark  blinder  -  type 
glasses  and  dressed  in  a  tailored 
brown  suit  with  a  white  pin 
stripe  there  was  little  about  him 
to  suggest  that  he  was  the  same 
37-year-old  Army  Air  Corps  re- 
serve captain  who  19  months  ago 
shot  and  killed  26-year-old  Wilson 
Davis  McNary  of  Portland  at  a 
San  Mateo  hotel  over  a  girl.  The 
"girl"  was  subsequently  identified 
as  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Johnston, 
young  and  attractive  Hillsbor- 
ough widow.    Holmes  told  police 


i%  bumSI  «„Tat,orin«^;^d.r'-ri?7  called  me  a  'maa  ol  the 
Thea  "he  ffelghteS  c.ptai»  can>e  Imlsf  when  I  was  settmg  baek  my 
IS.  „„  U,e  hridge.  U^c  he  ------    l^\^l  ^ 

4=arrying   powdered  pitch!  The  duSti^  asK. 


at  the  time  McNary  "stole  m^ 
girl." 

Where  Holmes  was  going  t( 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  dark 
ness  was  problematical,  but  manj 
believed  he  would  reside  with  hi: 
mother  in   Southern  California 

His  prospects  for  a  dark  out 
look,  however,  are  brighter  thar 
when  he  entered  San  Quentin 
While  there  he  learned  short 
hand,  typing  and  Braille,  wr 
short  stories  and  a  novel  c 
conducted  classes  in  radio  ; 
telegraphy. 

Yesterday  he  told  inter  vic 
nothing,  especially  of  his 
for  a  new  life.  A  penitent: 
employe  guided  his  fingers  to  m 
release  paper  to  be  signed  antj 
wished  him  luck  as  the  lone 
ure  made  his  way  from  the  .... , 
trees  that  had  been  his  home  sc 
long. 

In  his  pocket  he  carried  $lB9fi 
$10    of   which    the    state 
marily    gives    prisoners   le; 
From    the   prison   he   car: 
small  canvas  bag,  and  a 
mahogany    portable    radio 
his  braille  paraphernalia. 

What    memories    he 
away   with   him,   no   one 
say,  for  no  one  knew  wha' 
locked  in  his  mind. 


J^ 


OFFER  EYES  TO 
MARINE  HERO 

I  Two  Convicts  Eager  to  Aid 
L^  Slayer  of  200  Japs 

PHILADELPHI.\,  April  5  (AP)— Two 
convicts  in  Mid-Western  penitentiaries 
have  offered  their  eyes  to  Sergeant 
Albert  Schmid,  Pliiladelphia  marine  who 
lost  one  eye  and  almost  the  complete 
sight  of  the  other  after  killing  200  Japs 
I  on    Guadalcanal. 

Schmid  has  written  both  men,  tbank- 
I  ing  them  and  explaining  that  an 
I  operation  such  as  they  suggested  cannot 
be  performed. 

Lieutenant  X.  D.  Beam,  eye  speciali.^t 
at  the  Xaval  Hospital  here,  eaid  only 
the  cornea  of  an  eye  can  be  trans- 
planted, whereas  Schmld's  injurfes  are 
based    behind    the   cornea. 

One  of  the  offers  came  from  Thomas 
C.  AVorkman,  in  Oklahoma  State  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  other  from  a  convict 
in  Michigan   State  prison. 

Schmid's  marriage  on  Saturday  to 
Miss  Ruth  Hartley  of  Philadelphia  was 
revealed  yesterday. 
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Blind  WorJier,  22,  Christens 
\  PT  Boat  at  Elco  Ceremony 

Inspects  Precision  Instruments  for  Bendix; 

Has  Excellent  Record  for  Efficiency 

and  Devotion  to  Job 

,,„     ^     .    _,  .„     .     ^   i.vi^l     Following    tlie    christeairig    IVfiss 

Margaret    Tynan    22,   first   blind    ^  met  Frederick  Bulkeley  of 

So      **,  ^  employed  in  an  eastern  ^  Boulevard,   Commander  Bulke- 

war   plant,    Saturday    christened   a 


y^^^.   £//,/, 


jU.  S.  Navy  PT  boat  equipped  -with 
[devices  her  bands  helped  to  build. 
.The  simple  ceremonies  at  the  Elco 
Naval  Boat  Words'  main  construc- 
tion building  here,  were  held  while 
!  hundreds  of  work-ers  labored  to 
maintain  Elco's  record  of  a  fighting 
unit  every  60  hours. 
i  Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Tynan,  79  MacDougal  St., 
Brooklyn,  next  month  will  cele- 
brate her  first  anniversary  as  an 
employe  of  the  Marine  division  of 
the  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation. 
Blind  since  she  was  seven,  as  the 
result  of  pneumonia,  she  is  the  be- 
loved employe  of  her  department, 
inspecting  precision  parts  on  the 
sub-assembly  line  that  find  their 
way  into  Instruments  used  by  the 
Navy  on  its  warships.     Never  late 


ley's  father  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  employed  as  an  inspector 
at  Elco. 

Also  included  in  Miss  Tynan's 
es«ort  were  John  Buckley,  presi- 
dent of  Ix)Cal  853.  UAW,  CIO; 
Charles  Cody,  financial  secretary  of 
the  local;  Charles  Roth  of  the 
union's  executive  eom>nitte«,  and 
George  Schubert,  a  veteran  of  26 
years  service  with  Bendix's  marine 
division. 

Representing  Bendix  marine 
management  wer«  ii.  A.  Oawald, 
industrial  relations  manager;  How- 
ard Eckert,  factory  superintendent; 
R.L.  Snider,  plant  protection  man- 
ager, and  A.  E.  Distelhurst,  adver- 
tising manager. 

Miss  TjTian  told  newsmen  that 
she  was  chosen  from  the  works  hip 


or  absent  during  her  eleven  months!  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charity 

with    the    company,    Miss   Tynan's!  at  the  company's  request  to  find  a 

production   record   ranks    with   the  i  blind  girl  who  could  carry,  the  load 

best  in  her  department.                   -    j  of  a  war  factory  job. 

Several    Bendix    marine   officials,  She  revealed  that  she  can  type, 

and  employes  escorted  Miss  Tynan  enjoys  movies  and  theatre,  and  ad- 

to  the  ceremonies.     They  included  mitted  that  she  once  won  $60  in  de- 


Joseph  Cervini,  veteran  machine 
operator,  and  brother  of  Father  An- 
drew Cervini,  S.J.,  the  priest  who 
saved  the  life  of  Lietit.  Commander 
John  Bulkeley.  PT  commander  of 
I  Philippine  fame. 

Blind  Inventor  Wills     \^ 
$150,000  to  Red  Cross 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La,  (i^P)— Wil- 
liam Oswald,  blind  pioneer  in  the 
electrical  field  here  who  pas-sed  on 
last  month,  left  approximately 
$150,000  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Hippolyte  Dabezies,  Vice-Presi- 
dent' of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, executors  of  the  Oswald 
estate,  said  the  man  who  once 
worked  for  Edison  and  who  in- 
stalled New  Orleans'  first  incan- 
descent lighting  plant,  left  an 
estate  of  more  than  $200,000  with 
a  request  that  three-fourths  of  the 
arnount  go  to  the  Red  Cro.ss. 

(5         HELPING  OTHERS 

It  may  seem  odd  that  a  person  who 
helped  provide  better  lighting  was  a 
blind  man. 

A  recent  news  despatch  telling  of  the 
passing  at  New  Orleans,  of  William 
Oswald,  related  he  was  a  bliaAi|»oneer 
in  the  electrical  field  and  he  installed 
the  first  incandescent  lighting  plant 
m  New  Orleans.  His  final  act,  dis- 
posing of  his  estate,  was  one  of  benefi- 
cence, leaving  $150,000  of  an  esti- 
mated $200,000  to  the  Red  Cross. 
He  was  proof  that  there  are  men 
who  strive  for  nothing  more  than  to 
help  others. 


fenee  stamps  in  a  radio  quiz  pro- 
gram. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  f^^ 

DEPENDENT  BLIND         \  J 

jPeople's  Editor: 

Among  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
high  cost  of  living  are  the  de- 
pendent blind  of  Massachusetts. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  re- 
cipients of  old  age  assistance  got 
their  badly  needed  ten  dollars  a 
month  increase,  but  the  blind, 
many  of  whom  are  aged  and 
otherwise  handicapped  as  well  as 
blind,  have  received  no  increase 
at  all. 

They  must  suffer  along  on  an 
allowance  fixed  as  the  least  they 
could  live  on  a  number  of  years 
jago  when  the  cost  of  living  was 
at  least  50  per  cent,  less  than 
for  the  past  year  despite  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  the  Federal 
government  has  stood  ready  to 
increase  their  aid  if  the  State 
government  would  match  its 
contribution  dollar  for  dollar. 
This  our  Legislature  has  failed 
to  do. 

Any  old  age  assistance  recipient 
may  get  at  least  $40  and  thou- 
sands get  as  much  as  $48  a 
month,  with  the  right  to  have  up 
to  $300  in  cash  and  to  own  up  to 
$3000  worth  of  real  estate.  But 
the  blind  must  be  utterly  desti- 
tute to  get  more  than  $30,  al- 
though it  costs  the  average  blind 
person  more  to  live  since  some 
of  his  income  must  go  for  care. 
PITY    THE    BLIND. 

Boston. 
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Needy  Blind  Folk  Ask 
Only  ^5Q  a  Month 

To  the  Editor— This  letter  to 
you  is  from  one  who  is  without 
sight.  I  am  now  in  middle  life 
and  have  been  blind  since  the  age 
of  23.  I  have  known  what  a  price- 
less gift  it  is  to,  view  a  glorious 
sunset;  to  gaze  into  the  face  of  a 
loved  one. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  final 
darkness  came  into  my  life,  but  I 
am  exceedingly  grateful  to  a  kind 
Providence  for  those  23  years  of 
beauty  and  light. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts there  are  about  5000 
blind  people.  Many  of  them  have 
never  been  blessed  with  that  great 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  beauties 
of  nature  that  surround  us  on 
every  side. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee of  our  State  Legislature 
which  will  provide  $50  a  month  to 
each  blind  person  in  the  state 
whose  circumstances  entitle  him 
to  financial  assistance. 

Every  right-thinking  blind  per- 
son wants  to  earn  his  own  living. 

However,  the  majority  of  our 
sightless  people  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  due  to  their  lack 
of  opportunity,  ill  health  or  ina- 
bility to  work.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  a  blind  person  is  needy  and  un- 
able to  earn  his  livelihood  the 
state  should  provide  for  him. 
Financial  assistance  is  given  to 

,  the  needy  blind  in  our  state  today 
by  means  of  a  budget  that  is  very 
inadequate.  The  most  anyone  may 
receive  per  month  is  $30  and  very 
few  are  allotted  this  amount. 

The  leaders  of  our  government 
are  telling  us  that  we  are  fighting 
this  war  to  keep  all  people  free 
from  fear  and  want.  If  this  is  true 

I  and  we  are  a  real  democracy  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  less  fortu- 

I  nate  citizens  are  entitled  to  some 

■  form      of      permanent      security. 
Fifty  dollars  a  month  is  a  mere 
pittance  today. and  that  is  all  the 
blind  ask. 

When  necessary,  money  can  al- 
ways be  foimd  to  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  state  employees.  Surely 
their  problems  and  burdens  are 
not  as  great  as  those  of  their  bUnd 
brothers  and  sisters. 

To  enact  Bill  1004  into  law  is  a 
himiane  duty.  Believe  me,  there 

I  are  many  of  our  blind  who  are 
imderfed,  poorly  clothed  and  im- 
properly sheltered. 

I  hope  I  may  never  have  to 
avail  myself  of  this  financial  as- 
sistance. If  I  were  the  wealthiest 
citizen  in  the  state,  my  feelings 
on  this  matter  would  be  the  same. 
CHARLES  W.  LITTLE. 
Boston.  ,^ 
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Author  Huxley  Tells  How 
He  Trained  Eyes  to  See 


At  the  head  of  the  hst  of  British 
authors  is  Aldous  Huxley,  author  of 
such  famous  books  as  "Point  Coun- 
ter Point."  "Eyeless  in  Gaza"  and 
"Brave  New  World."  He  has  been 
living  in  America  now  for  some  time 
since  the  movies  brought  him  to 
California,  and  many  of  us  may  have 
read  the  books  which  he  has  written 
here.  "Ends  and  Means,"  "After 
Many  a  Summer  Dies  the  Swan"  and 
"Grey   Eminence." 

"Jane  Eyre"  will  come  out  in  pic- 

I  tures    soon    with    his    script,   and    the 

!  film    made    from    the    book,    "Pride 

I  and   Prejudice,"   is   the    work   of   his 

hand.      However,   probably   the  most 

provocative  book  he  has  ever  written, 

and  one  which  is  having  a  tremendous 

sale,  is  "The  Art  of  Seeing." 

To  anyone  who  has  met  Huxley, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
scientist  of  that  name,  the  most 
memorable  physical  characteristic 
of  the  man  has  been  his  extremely 
powerful  eyeglasses.  His  eyes  were 
injured  in  a  laboratory  accident  in 
his  student  days  in  Oxford. 

A   few   years     ago    Huxley's    eye- 
sight  became    so   poor    that    he   was 
threatened    with    blindness.    Having 
tried    everything,    he    made    a    great 
I  venture  and    essayed    to    re-educate 
i  himself  in  the  art  of  seeing. 


I  water  to  make  gardens  grow  on  thei 
fringe  of  the  sands.  | 

Today  he  doesn't  use  spectacles. 
Huxley  used  a  much  debated  system, 
the  Dr.  Bates  method  of  mental  and 
physical  education  of  his  eyes.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  wearing  of  glasses 
which,  according  to  him  and  followers 
of  the  method,  serve  only  to  weaken 
the  eyes. 

He  believes  that,  as  in  all  other 
bodily  functions,  the  eyes  too  arc 
similar,  that  there  are  not  only  physi- 
ological factors  involved,  but  psy- 
chological  ones. 

If  we  improve  the  psychological 
attitude,  he  believes,  the  physiological 
will  follow  it  and  improve  also.  By 
means  of  exercises  and  understand- 
ing the  function  of  sight,  which  he 
goes  into  with  great  detail  in  "The 
Art  of  Seeing"  he  now  sees  far  better 
than  he  has  in  years  and  without  his 
glasses. 

He  has  written  his  book  to  help 
others  who  have  been  under  the 
same  severe  handicap.  To  quote  him, 
he  hopes  he  may  do  something  to 
keep  this  "very  valuable  technique 
alive  and  contribute  towards  its  final 
recognition  as  an  accepted  branch  of 
education." 

Today   Huxley    lives    in    a    small 
ranch   he   has  taken  on  the  edge  of , 
the    desert    near    Los    Angeles.      He  I 
finds   it    cooler    and     has    sufficient  I 


Vid  Ifou 
2\tQt  WonaQt 

Why  Braille  Is  Written 
From  Right  to  Left 
When  Written  by  Hand? 

Louis  Braille,  born  near  Paris 
in  1809,  lost  his  sight  at  the  age 
of  three.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
publishec  the  rudiments  of  his 
improved'  system  of  printing  for 
the  blind.  | 

Braille  pointed  out  that  all 
previous  systems  were  unsatis- 
factory because,  having  been  de- 
signed by  persons  with  sight,  they 
were  merely  relief  forms  of  the 
letters  similar  to  those  with  which 
we  all  are  familiar.  To  the  touch, 
however,  these  presented  merely 
a  long  smooth  outline  in  relief 
which  was  very  difficult  to  de- 
cipher. 

The  Braille  system  abandons] 
all  attempts  to  follow  the  outline' 
of  the  ordinary  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  Braille,  each  letter, 
consists  of  one  or  more  dots.  The 
number  and  arrangement  of  the 
dots  in  a  basic  pattern  which  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  of  six  dots 
in  two  adjoining  vertical  rows  of 
three  dots  each,  serves  to  identify 
the  letter  intended.  Numerals, 
punctuation  marks,  arithmetic 
signs,  etc.,  also  may  be  indicated  by 
suitable  dot  combinations. 

A  particular  advantage  of  the 
Braille  system  is  that  it  may  be 
written  tor  and  by  the  blind  both 
by  hand  and  by  a  special  emboss- 
ing typewriter  having  only  six 
keys  and  a  space  lever. 

Braille  may  be  written  by  hand 
with    the    aid    of    special    guides. 
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BBAILLE:  ALPhAE>£T 

These  guides  consist  of  two  metal 
strips.  One  strip  has  two  lines  of 
regularly  spaced  groups  of  six 
holes  each,  and  dots  can  be  em- 
bossed on  the  under  side  of  the 
paper  by  punching  through  the 
proper  hole  with  an  awl  or  stylus. 
The  second  guide  strip  fits  over 
the  first,  and  is  equipped  with  two^ 
rows  of  window  -  like  openings 
which  exactly  coincide  with  the 
dot  groups  in  the  guide  beneath. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  locate  by 
touch  the  position  of  the  variousj 
dots  in  each  group. 

Since  the  dots  made  by  punching 
through  the  paper  appear  on  the 
under  side,  the  reader  must  turn 
the  paper  over  to  feel  the  letters. 
The  writer,  therefore,  must  form 
his  letters  from  right  to  left,  so 
that  when  the  reader  reverses  the 
paper  he  can  read  in  the  usual 
way  from  left  to  right. 

^W.  P.  Keasbey. 
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Blind  Fhysics  Teacher 
Instructs  Army  Officers 

PHILADELPHIA  (UP)— Thomas 
A.  Benham,  a  physics  instructor  at 
Haverford  ColJege  and  blind  since 
he  was  two  years  old,  is  showing 
future  army  weather  oflBcers  how  to 
discover    things    for    themselves. 

Accompanied  always  by  his  Ger. 
man  shepherd  dog,  Hattie,  the  28- 
year-old  Instructor  teaches  physics, 
radio  engineering  and  mathematics 
at  the  suburban  Philadelphia  in- 
stitution. Besides  his  regular  col- 
lege students,  Benham  gives  in- 
struction to  two  groups  of  25 
soldiers  taking  a  pre-meteorology 
course  which  will  prepare  them 
for  work  in  the  army  air  forces. 
His  extra  duties  include  classes  in 
scientific  war  training,  govern- 
ment courses  for  college  boys  and 
supervision  of  projects  in  electrici- 
ty and  radio. 

In  his  spare  time,  Benham  works 
In  his  laboratory  at  Haverford.  He 
has  constructed  a  milliammeter 
with  figures  in  Braille.  His  wife 
does  all  his  reading  for  him — in 
subjects  refle3ting  a  variety  of  in- 
terests —  music,  astronomy,  lan- 
guages,   and    geography. 

"Being   blind    isn't   a    handicap," 
Benham   remarked,   "it's   an   incon--' 
venience."  i 
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BLIND  MAN  SPARED  DEATH 

«fni*^°"?il  ^^  u^^^w    hJs    father    tc 
atoms    with    a    bomb,   Santiago   Ro- 

^1f°'r.^f  ""'"J"'  ""^  Sultepec.  Mexico, 
Snn.^HV^".P^  ^^^  ^^ath  penalty 
imposed  by  the  court.  Romerorblind- 
ed  m  a  mmmc  accident,  was  livin,> 
th«f  hil"f  ^"^"^^1  "^^^^  he  discovered 
and  ^J^^^\^^^  s'^ole"  his  money 
and  sweetheart.  With  the  aid  of 
Juan  Gonzales,  also  a  miner  he 
hin^it^  a  dynamite  bomb  under  the 
R^niprn.'^^'''^.^'"  ^^^her  was  asleep: 
£?,^c5f°f^  sentence  has  been  com- 
muted to  30  years  and  that  of  his 
accomplice  to  25  years 
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Jail  Sentence  K 
For  Blind  Man 


Harry  Brov/n,  the  blind  man  who 
was  p.lleged  by  police  to  be  the 
"Fagin"  for  whom  boys  stole,  was 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  the  house  of 
correction  on  each  of  three  counts 
of  receiving  stolen  property  and  a 
charge  of  being  accessory  before  the 
fact  of  larceny,  by  Judge  l^^-ancis 
Good  in  the  first  session  of  superior 
■criminal  court  at  Lawrence  yester- 
day. The  four  one-year  sentences 
are  to  be  served  concurrently. 

First  plans  had  been  to  delay  sen- 
tence until  next  week  but  the  court 
decided  to  impose  sentence  yesterday 
on  the  26-ycar-old  defendant,  who  is 
a  ,'ialf -brother  of  Eddie  Dow,  13-year- 
old  boy  who  wcs  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, after  being  tried  in  June 
for  first  degree  murder,  and  who  is 
serving  a  14  to  20-year  state  prison 
sentence. 

Brown  allegedly  paid  local  boys 
small  sums  for  an  accordion  and 
bicycle  which  were  stolen  in  this  city 
and  $242  in  nickels,  plus  wrist 
watches  and  cigarette  lighters,  stolen 
at  a  Salisbury  Beach  arcade. 

Atty.  T.  Francis  Kelleher,  who  de- 
fended Brown,  asked  for  a  suspend- 
ed sentence.  However,  the  prosecu- 
tor, Asst.  Dist.-Atty.  Arthur  A. 
Thomson,  declared  that  the  Com- 
monwealth appreciated  the  nature  of 
Brov/n's  affliction  but  that  the  New- 
buryport  police  had  termed  the  man 
a  "menace"  in  the  community  and 
felt  that  a  jail  sentence  was  war- 
ranted. 

The  two  boys  involved  in  the  break 
at  S-ailsbury  Beach  have  already 
pleaded  guilty.  They  come  up  for 
sentence  next  Monday.  Atty.  A.  Vin- 
cent Kelleher  is  their  counsel. 


EASING  OF  TAXES  ON  bIlIND 
ASKED  BY  STATE  DIRECTOR 

WASHINGTON— A  bUnd  man's 
aollar  contains  only  80  cents,  Wil- 
liam H.  McCarthy,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  says. 

McCarthy  Joined  Robert  B  Ir- 
win, director    of    the    American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,     New 
I  York,  in  a  plea  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  committee  that     the 
nation's  4500   blind  income   tax- 
payers be  given  a  special  15     to 
20  per  cent  exemption  to    com- 
pensate for  their    higher    living 
!  costs. 

"A  blind  man  cannot  mow  his 
own  lawn,"  Irwin  said.  "He  has 
to  take  taxis  where  seeing  people 
take  buses.  He  must  have  a  more 
expensive  oil  furnace  because  he 
j  cannot  care  for  a  coal  furnace." 
t  McCarthy  and  Irwin  are  bliai. 
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Coins  and  the  Blin^  ■^\ 

The  Wall  Street  Journal: 
rl  express  through  you  my  apprecia- 
..V.,.  vf.,  the  solicitude  of  Mr.  John  Sterling, 
Wateftown,    N.    Y.,    for    the    dilemma    he 
imagines  blind  people  encounter  in  distm- 
guishing  the   new   coins   approved  by  Sec- 
retary   Morgenthau.     In    his    anxiety,     Mr. 
Sterling     overlooked     a     significant     point 
which,   by   the   way,    probably   escaped    the 
attention  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  color  of  our  new  pennies  is  so 
utterly    unimportant    to    blind    people    that 
many  of  us  were  unaware  of  a  change  in 
their    metallic    content    until    we    were    in- 
formed  by    clumsy  persons   who   use   their 
eyes  extravagantly  and  unnecessarily.     It  is 
true    that    pennies   have    always    demanded 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  fingers  of  blind 
persons  than  other  coins  because  they  are 
so  nearly  of  a  size  with  dimes.     We   soon 
learn  to  distinguish  them,  however,   by  no- 
ticing that  the  edges  of  dimes  are  milled, 
and  if  the  dime  is  so  worn  as  to  make  that 
milling    indistinct,    the    same    process    has 
tended  to  make   it  noticeably  thinner  than 
a  penny. 

Let    our   kind   friends   have    no   further 
anxiety  about  our  transactions  with  small 
change.      Our    problem    is    to    distinguish  | 
more   important  units  of  value.     We  have  | 
suggested  that  paper  money  be  issued  with 
distinguishing    features    of    size    or    shape, 
but   we   have   accepted   the   objection    that 
such    lack     of    uniformity    would     disturb 
bankers.      Perhaps    we    have   so    few    con- 
tacts in  this  field  of  finance,  however,  that 
we  can  rely  upon  friends  to*,  protect  us — 

so  be  it. 

Calvin  S.  Glover, 
Executive    Secretary,    kincinnati 
Association   for   the    Welfare   of 
the  BJindr"^ 
Cincinnati,  0.  '^  _idk<'i  2 >:'^^^ 

Deserving  of  a  Medal 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 
This  story  of  work  accomplished 
in  a  German  prison  camp  was  re- 
ported by  Reuters  from  the  news- 
paper Aftonbladet,  Sweden, 

To  the  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
a  British  prisoner  badly  wounded 
in  July,  1940,  came  the  desire  to 
help  some  blinded  companions  by 
teaching  them  Braille.  He  had  first 
to  learn  it  himself,  and  this  he  did 
with  the  help  of  a  German  medical 
orderly.  Painstakingly  they  pricked 
out  the  alphabet  with  matchsticks. 
There  were  30  blind  prisoners  itf 
the  camp,  mostly  British,  but  the 
,  pupils  also  included  five  French- 
men, four  Serbs  and  three  Rus- 
sians. 

The  German  authorities  became 
interested;  then  the  Swiss  and 
Swedish  Red  Cross.  As  a  result,  a 
British  specialist.  Dr.  Charters,  and  1 
an  Australian  colleague  were  trans-  j 
ferred  from  other  prison  camps  to 
jhelp.  ' 

1     The    informal    self-help    scheme  j 
grew  until  a  German  expert,  Dr. 
Adolf,  himself  blinded  in  the  last 
war,  joined  the  staff.  With  his  help 
the    men   are   being   taught   type-  i 
writing,    bookkeeping,    and    given 
other  training  to  fit  them  for  post- 
war life.  Lord  Normanby  (a  clergy-  , 
man's    son)     has    now    been    re-  I 
patriated,  but  the  work  will  last. 


A    Pipe    Maker    Who    Brought 
Pleasure   to   theJBlmd. 

To' TI^ EDITOR    OF    THE    SUN— Sir: 
Som?  yetrt  ago  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  approached  by 
John  D.  Burger,  who  informed  us  that 
he  was  the  head  of  various  companies 
manufacturing  smoking  pipes,  and  that 
he  thought  these  would  afford  much 
pleasure  to  blind  men  who  were  smok- 
ers. He  therefore  desired  to  present  a 
fine  pipe  to   every  blind  man   in  the 
United  States,  and  requested  that  our 
foundation  arrange  for  their  distribu- 
tion. 1 
We  informed  him  that  there  might 
be    several    thousand    blind   men    who 
were   smokers,    and  who   might  enjoy 
this  marvelous  gift.      Mr.   Burger  re- 
plied that  it  made  no  difference  how 
many  might  desire  them,  he  wished  to 
present  them,  the  only  condition  being 
that  his  name  was  not  to  appear  as 
donor  or  in  any  other  manner. 

In  recent  years  Mr,  Burger  supplied 
24,000  pipes.  As  these  represented  a 
retail  value  of  $1  each,  Mr.  Burger's 
gift  reached  substantial  proportions.  He 
passed  on  to  his  reward  a  few  days  ago. 
In  view  of  his  lack  of  ostentation,  we 
wish  to  honor  his  memory  by  this  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  his  great  gen- 
erosity to  the  blind  of  this  country ." 

M.    C.    MiGEL, 
PMSident,  American  5'oundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

New  York,  November  4, 
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Doll,  Age  9,        (P     ] 
Helps  Blind  ' 

JERSEY  CITY,  N,  J.  (AP)— An. 
American  Shirley  Temple  .doU 
helped  raise  money  for  an  English^ 
hospital  for  the  blind. 

Nine  years  ago  little  Constance 
Jeal  of  Jersey  City  sent  the  doll  tOJ, 
an  English  friend,  Marjorie  Vivian 
of  Swindon.  Marjorie  was  so  proud, 
of  the  doll  she  kept  it  carefully  in  a 
box. 

Recently  Miss  Vivian,  now  a  young 
lady  who  no  longer  plays  with  dolls, 
contributed  it  to  a  benefit  party  for 
a  hospital  for  the  blind.  Shirley 
Temple  was  auctioned  ofE  ana 
netted  a  tidy  sum. 
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